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N 4 E NO P HO N, having 
\ WAA faid nothing, in his Cy/0- 
- SL pedia , of what happen'd 
from the 16 to the goth 
poear of Cyrus, I have taken 
the liberty to fill up a part 
of this chaſm by making him travel. 
The Relation of his Travels gives me an 
opportunity of deſcribing the Religion, 
Manners, & Policy of the ſeveral Countries 
thro' which he paſſes; as alſo the grear 
Revolutions, which happen'd in that 
Hero's time, in Egypt, Greece, Tyre, & 
Babylon. II x "F-: 03 3 
The Diſcourſe at the end will shew, - 
that I have aſcrib'd nothing to the An- 
tients, with regard to Religion, which 
is not authoriz'd by expreſs paſſages, not 
only of their Poets, but alſo of their Phi- 
lolaphers. PC Ts OL 
I have departed as little as was poſſible 
from the moſt exact Chronology. 
Mr. Freret, an eminent Member of the 
Academy of Inſcriptions at Paris, has 
written a Letter to me on that ſubject, 
which I cannot without injuſtice with- 
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hold from the publick ; & to that Letter 
I refer the Reader. He there diſcuſſes 


to which 1 could never have attained. 
As to the Style of this Work, it is 
rather that of an Hiſtorian, than of a Poet. 
I am incapable of transfuſing the beauties 
of antient Poeſy into a modern language. 
Beſides, the Author of TELE MAC HU 
has render'd all ſuch attempts, vain and 
foolish: The model is too perfect to be 


iwitated. 
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APPROBATION: 


| 1 have read by order of My Lord Keeper of the Seals, 
1 a manuſcript intitled The new Cyropædia, or 
Travels of Cyrus. This Work appears to me moſt 
worthy. to be printed. Under tover. of moſt agreable 
Hiſtories e Fables here are finely coached. moſt ex- 
cellent inſtructions in Morality, Politicks & Religion, 
fit for inſtructing e forming a young Prince. The Au- 
thor ſhews himſelß, throughout this work, an excel- 
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the matter with a brevity & perſpicuity 


Jont Diſciple of a very great Maſter, Paris April 5. 
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Cyrus intoxicated with praiſes at that Court, grows 
vain & preſuming , which Mandana cures by the Story. 
of Logis e Sigeus, 7. 8.9. He gives a ſignal proof 
of his courage ꝙ conduct in a battle with the Aſſy- 
rians, 10. 11. Mandana leaves him at the Court of 
Ecbatana under the conduct of Hyſtaſpes , 12. 13. 
Cyrus falls in love with Caſſandana, & is loved 55 
her, 14. His Couſin Cyaxares Prince of Media becomes 
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ſtaſpes perceiving it endeavours to cure him by relating 


the Loves of Stryangeus & Zarina, 16 20. But | 


finding his love fixed on ſo worthy an object as Caſſan- 
dana, he approves it & confirms him in it, 21. Cam- 
byſes disapproving this inclination. recalls Cyrus from 
Echatana , where he leaves Caſſandana, 22. Her Father 


falling ill, orders her return to the Court of Perſia , & 
| Cyaxares orders Araſpes to zntercept her: which he not 


obeying Cyaxares in revenge kills his brother & ſerves 
up his fleſb at a 1 5 zo his Father Harpagus, 24. 25. 
Cyrus marries Caſſandana, 26. es 
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Cyrus & Caſſandana viſit a famous ſchool of Magi 
in Perſia, 2.3. And are entertained by Zoroaiter the 75 
Chief of the Magi, 29. The Story of Loroaſter e Zelima d 
Princeſs Lycia, 3 1. c. Loroaſter lays open to Cyrus | Ch 
she ſecrets of Nature, the mechaniſm of the human | Cu 
body , 41. of plants & inſets, 42. the nature of the || Cut 
air c. 43. & the ſtructure of oh Univerſe, 44. He | dif 
afterwards inſtructs him in the dottrine of the Gym- | con 
noſophiſts concerning the great God ORA MAZ ES, | The 
the inferior God Mythras, & the different orders of || cop 
Gonit , 48. Of the revolt of Arimanius & the Jyngas 
& the diſorders that follow therupon , 49. 50. 
till harmony be re- eſtablisbed by Mythras after 9000 
wears, 51. Cafſandana , after bearing two ſons er 1wa 
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Cyrus ſets aut with Araſpes on his journey for [Of : 
Reype , 54. He meets with Amenophis in Arabia, 55. [how 
Ibe Story of Amenophis, of his riſe in the Court of [Cyr 
Apries King of Egypt, 56. The treachery of Amaſis, bim 
he ſupplants Amenophis, ang afterwards dethrones Idethr 
Apries e uſurps his throne, 58. exc. Of the capti- [Cyru 
E- | uy , delfverance & retirement of Amenophis & Aro- the 5 
a | N Cyrus admires the beauty & magnifi- Atbe— 
, Conte of Egypt, 70. Of the antient Hiſtory of that H M 
Country 72. Of the Polity ex Laws of Egypt, 77. gives 

Tube Story of Hermes Trismegiſtus, 81. The Mythe- [of An 
| leg & Religion of the ancient Egyptians , 85. Cc. 
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Crxvys ſails from Egypt to Greece & arrives at 
Sparta, 89. That State in danger by the. oppoſite con- 
duct of its two Kings, who were at laſt reconciled by 
Chilo, 91. This Sage inſtructs Cyrus in the Laws 25 

I Cuſtoms of the Spartans, & in the inſtitutions of Ly- 
Icurgus, 94. Leonidas explains to him their milita} 
; | diſcipline, & ſhews him their exerciſe c. 100. Cyrus 


coming to Corinth meets the funeral of Lycophron, 104, | 
The tragical hiſtory of Periander & Meliſſa e& of Ly- 


f Sophron, 105. c. - 
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Cxxus comes to Atbens & is ell received by 


"  PPiſiſtratus Xing of that State, 112. He brings him to 
Solon, who informs bim of the Laws e confluution 


of Athens, 115. How the different temper & genius 
of the Spartans ex Athemens required different lawys, 116. 
for [O the great defects in the Athenian governments, er 


5. [bow Solon cured them, 11B Se. Piſiſtratus shewws te 


of [Cyrus the naval power of Athens, 126. & relates to 
is, bim in what manner he himſelf had been ſeveral times 


nes Idethroned & re-eſtabliſhed at Athens, 127. Heentertains © 


bti- [Cyrus at the publick ſhews, e Solon explains to him 


77. [gives a very good character, as be does a very bad one 
the: ſef Anaximander bis Antagoniſt , 135. N 
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the nature & rules of Tragedy, 132. Cyrus leaves 
Athens & embarks for Crete, in order to learn the Laws 
of Minos, & to fee Pythagoras, of whom Araſpes 
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\ Cyxvus being arived at Guoſſus the Capital of Crete 
goes: to ſee the Temple of Olympian Jupiter, & admires 
the ſtructure & ornaments of it , 137. He meets there 
Pythagoras, 139. Who informs him of the' doftrine of 
Orpheus concerning the Golden age, 140. He alſo relates 
o him the public diſpute he had with Anaximander, 
With the arguments on both ſides, & hom he got the 
vic kor with the help of a Miracle, 143, c. His further | 
account of the diſpute they had together in private, 
150-155. Cyrus tells Pythagoras his opinion of the 
Laws of Egypt, Athens, & Sparta, & Pythagoras 
Shews him the Laws of Minos, tells him why that 
Inſtitution did not laſs long in Crete, 156. Cyrus after 
leaving Greece diſcourſes with Araſpes about the genius 
e learning of the Egyptians & Grecians; Araſpes pre- 
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driven. on the Iſle of Cyprus & ſee the Temple of Paphos, | 
but ſtay ſhort while in that profane Iſland, 162. 


THE SEVENTH BOOK. 


Daſcription of Tyre, 163. Cyrus meets there Ame- 
nophis, who relates to him bow Arobal bis former 

' Companion in priſon was become King of Tyre & had 
drawn him thither , 164. The King of Tyre entertains 
Cyrus moſt nobly , & informs him of the meaſures be 
had taken to make trade flouriſh ex to procure the plenty 
e'riches which Cyrus ſaw & admired in that City, 170. 
Cyrus is called home to be preſent at the death of bis 
mother Mandana, 174. Cambyſes engages Cyrus in 
tbe buſineſs of the State, & gives bim for aſſiſlant bit 
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prime Miniſter Soranes, 175. Cyrus finds out the 

ambitious charabter of Soranes & manages him with 

great dexterity, 177. Cyaxates Prince of Media ſtirs 

up his father Aſtyages againſs Cambyſes ex Cyrus, 
te bo endeavour to prevent a rupture, 178. Soranes 
'es gain d by Cyaxares lays many ſnares for Cyrus, 179. 
re L raiſes diſcontents among the Perſians, 182, Cyrus 
of aware of this, & finding a war with his Grandfather 
es Aſtyages inevitable, finds means to keep all quiet at 
I, WR home, to meet Aﬀyages ꝙ Cyaxares, & with a much 
be ſmaller Army entirely defeat theirs, take them both 
er Priſoners, make a firm peace with Aſtyages, & give 
e, entire ſatisfattion to his own ſubjects, 183, c. Cam- 
be byſes ſends Cyrus to Babylon, 191. ind. 
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= A aeſcription of Babylon in its grandeur, 192. Cyrus 


ire- I arrives there before Nebuchodonoſor's recovery, 194. 
5 a Eleazar à learned Jew, gives Cyrus an account of the 
nature & cauſe. of Nabuchodonoſor's madneſs, 195. 
He brings Cyrus to ſee him & hear him ſpeak in one 
ef his lucid intervals, 197. He explains to Cyrus the 
| doftrine of the Jewiſh Philoſophers concerning the three 
© ſlates of the world, 199. Cyrus makes objettions about 

the origin of evil, & Eleazer anſwers them, 204. 


me⸗ 

ner hommage publicly to the God of Iſrael, 208. Cyrus 
had concludes a Treaty of Alliance with Nebuchodonozor, 
ain: 209. Daniel, hexws Cyrts the. predickions of Ilaiah 
s te concerning him, 210. & relates to hin the conduts of 
eniy od in relation to the Jews, 211. Cyrus becomes Maſter 
170. MY © vaſt Empire & re- eſtabliſbes the Jews, 20. 
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Nabuchodonoſor recovers. of his madneſs , & does _ 
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A Diſcourſe upon the Theology and 
Mythology of the Antients. 


VAx r. I. Of the Theology of the Antients. Mybat 
1 | notions the antient Perſians had of the Deity , at: 
"cording to Herodotus, 2. to Strabo e Plutarch, 3. 
Zoroaſters definition of God, 4. Mr. Bayle cenſured, 5. 
The notions of the Egyptians according to Plutarch, 6, 
10 Origen, e Jamblichus, 9. The Theology of the 
Ancient Greeks e Romans, 11. Notions of Orpheus, 12. 
-of Heſiod & Ovid, 13. of Homer e Virgil, 14. of 
Euripides, Sophocles, Pindar, Plautus, ex Horace, 15. 
e Lucan, 16. The doctrine of Thales ez Pythago- 
ras, 15-20, Anaxagoras, 21. ef Socrates, 22. 
of Plato, 24. of Ariſtotle, 27. of Ciceto, 29. Teſti- 
monies of the Fathers concerning the Theology of the 
Heat bent, 34. A ſhort account of the Materialiſts & 
„„ ar ans 0y5- 
© Parr II. Of the. Mythology of the Antients, & 
i heir uotions about the three ſtates F the world, the 
orſgin of evil, e the diſtinttion of ſoul e body. Notions 
- of the Poets, 38, of Plato, Cc 40. of Pythagoras, 4). 
of the Egyptians, 48. (Hin Liberty conſiſts according 
.,to, Pythagoras, Plato, & Mr. Ramſay, 52,) The 
notion of Loroaſter & the ancient Perfians, 53. of 
the Brachmans, 56. of the ancient Chineſe, 59, G. 
„F the. Rabbins & allegorical Jews, 61. All the 
. notions redreſſed according to the ſacred Striptures by the 
Prophet Daniel, 64. Sy AS ih 
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„HE 4ſyrian Empire, having been for 
4472 many Ages extended over all Aſia, 
was at length dismembred, upon the 
death of Sardanapalus. (a) Arbaces,. 
Sx Governor of Media , entered into a 
league with Beleſis, Governor of Ba- 
bylon, to dethrone that cffeminate Monarch. They 
beſieged him in his Capital, where the unfortunate 
Emperor, to avoid being made a priſoner, and to 
hinder his enemies from becoming Maſters of his 
immenſe riches, fet fire to his palace, threw him- 
ſelf into the flames, & perish'd with all his treaſures, 
Ninus, the true heir, ſucceeded him in the Throne, 
& reign'd at Nineveh. But Arbaces took poſſeſſion 
of Media, with all its dependencies; and Beleſis of 
_ _ Chaldea, with the neighbouring territories, Thus 
was the,antient Empire divided into three Monar- 
cCũhies, the Capitals of which were Nine veh, Ecba- 
tana, & Babylon ((). 2 we 
The ſucceſſors of Arbaces made conſiderable con- 
. queſts, & brought by degrees under tribute ſeveral 
other Provinces & Nations, particularly Perſia. 
Such was the ſtate of Aſa when Cyrus was born. 
His Father Cambyſes was King of Perſia, Manana 
his Mother was Daughter of Aſtyages, Emperor of 
the Medes (c). 1 3 | 
.  . He was educated from his tender years, after 
the manner of antient Perſia, where the 8 
. 5 . - inur 
(a) Diod. Sic. B. 2. Athenaæus B. 12. Herod, B. 1. Fuſtin. B. 1. 0 3. 
(5) This happen'd many years before the foundation of 
Rome, & the Inſtitution of the Olympiads. It was in the 


time of Ariphron, gth perpetual Archon of Athens, and 
almoſt 900 years before the Chriſtian &£ra. | 


{«) Xenoph, Cyrop. B. 1. 
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F CYRUS. Book 1. 1" 
murd to hardship & fatigue . Hunting and War 
were their only exerciſes; but confiding too muen 
in their natural courage, they neglected Military 

nnn on 5 ul, Oo. gs ON 

Ihe Perſrans were hitherto rough, but virtuous. 

They were not vers d in thoſe arts & ſciences which _ 

. polish the minds & manners. But they were great 

a maſters of the ſublime ſcience of being content with 

- I fimple Nature, of deſpifing death for the love 'of + 

/ their Country, and of flying all pleaſures which 

C emaſculate the mind, & enervate the body. 

0 Tue Youth were educated in publick Schools, 

8 where they were early inſtructed in the knowledge 

* of the laws, & accuſtom'd to hear Cauſes, paſs ſen- 

8. tence, & mutually to do one another juſtice; and 

Cy hereby they difcovered their diſpoſitions, penetra- 

n I tion , & capacity. for employments in a riper age. 

f The virtues which their Maſters were principally 

us careful to inſpire, were truth & goodneſs, ſobriety & 

r- obedience. The two former make us reſemble the 

4˙ Gods; the two latter are neceſſary for the preſerva- 
tion of order (4). - 3. STORY. 195. EO 

= The chief aim of the Laws in antient Perſia, 

was to prevent the corruption of the heart: And for 

this reaſon, the Perſians punish'd Ingratitude, a vice 

againſt which there is no proviſion made by the 

Laws of other nations. Whoever was capable of 

forgetting a benefit, bs of refuſing to do a good 

office when it was in his power,] was looked upon 
as an enemy to ſociety, ne,, 
Cyrus had been educated according to theſe wiſe 

Mazims. And though it was impoſhble to conceal. 

from kim his rank & condition, yet he was treated” 

like the reſt of his companions, & with the fame. 
everity as if he had not been born to reign, He wass 
n TE. __ ravght- | 


4 THE TRAVELS: | 
taught to practiſe an exact obedience, that he might 
afterwards know how to command. . + 
When he arrived at the age of faurteen, Aftyages 
preſs'd to ſee him. Mandana could not avoid com- 
plying „ but was uneaſy at the thought of being 
oOblig' d to carry her Son to the Court of Ecbhatana. 
For the ſpace of three hundred years, the valour 
of the Kings of Media had extended their conqueſts; 
& conqueſts had begot luxury, which is always the 
fore- runner of the fall of Empires. Valour, Conqueſt, 
Luxury, Anarchy. This is the fatal circle, & theſe 
are the different periods of the politick life, in al- 
moſt all States. The Court of Ecbatana was then in 
its ſplendor; but this ſplendor had nothing in it of 
fo} ILY, 112 lt | 3 

The days were ſpent in effeminacy, or in flattery. 
The love of glory, ſtrict probity, ſevere honour, 
were no longer in eſteem. The purſuit of ſolid 
knowledge was' thought to argue a want of taſte, 
Agrecable trifling, fine - ſpun thoughts, and lively 
ſallies of imagination, were the only kinds of wit 
admired there. No ſort of writings pleas'd, but 
amuſing fictions, where a petpetual ſucceſſion of 
events ſurprixed by their variety, without improving 
the underſtanding, or enobling the mind. | 
Love was without delicacy ; blind pleaſure was 
its only attractive charm. The Women thought 
themſelves deſpiſed when no attempts were made to 
ee them. That which contributed to encrraſe 
this corruption of mind, manners, & ſentiments, 
Was the new doctrine ſpread every where by the 
Magi, That pleaſure is the only moving ſpring of Man's 
heart. For as each man was free to place his pleaſure 
according to' his fancy, this maxim authorized virtue 
or vice according to every one's taſte , humour, 
or complexion, | | | 
Tos This 


© F.;CY.RU S. Book S .» 
+ Fhis depravity; however, was not then ſo uni | 
verſal in Media, as it became afterwards, under the 
Reigns of Artaxerxes & Darius Codomanus., ' Cor— 
ruption takes its riſe in Courts, and extends. itſelf 
gradually thro all the parts of a State. Military diſci- 
pline was yet in its vigour; & there were in the 
Pros sees many brave Soldiers, who not being in- 
fectecꝭ by the contagious air of Echatana, preſerv d 
in themſelves all the virtues which flourish'd in the 


-Reigns of Dejoces &.'Phraortes, 4) 


Mandana was throughly ſenſible of all the dangers 
to which she shonld expoſe young Cyrus, by car- 
rying him to a Court, the manners of Which were 


ſo different from thoſe of the Perſians. But the will 


of Cambyſes, & the orders of Aſtyages, obliged her 

to undertake the journxß. 
dhe ſet out, attended by a body of the young 

Nobility. of Herſia, under the command of Hyſtaſpes, 


to whom the education of Cyrus had been com- 
' mitted. She was in a chariot with her, Son, & it 


was the firſt time he had ſeen himſelf diftinguish'd 
FomThJs:companions.:; 1 ont ) 
Mandana was à Princeſs of uncommon virtue: 


her mind was cultivated & adorned, & she had a 


genius much above her ſex. She made it her buſineſs, 
during the journey, to inſpire Cyrus, with the love 
of virtue, by entertaining him with Fables according 
to the eaſtern manner. The minds of young per- 
ſons are not gained by difficult & refined, reaſonings, 
they muſt be enticed by agreeable & familiar images. 
To make truth lovely to them, it muſt be exhibited - 
by ſenſible & beautiful repreſentations. . .. 15 

Maudana had obſerved that Cyrus was often too 
full of himſelf, & that he diſcovered ſome tokens 
of A rifing vanity, which might one day obſcure 
bis great qualities. She endeavoured. to make him 

3 WR 4 3 ſenſible 
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ſenſible of the deformity of that vice, by relating 
to him the fable of Sozares, a Prince of the antient 
Empire of Aſſyria. It reſembles the ſtory of the 


Grecian Nartiſſus, who perished by the foolish love 


of himſelf. For thus the Gods punish ; they only 
pre us up to our own paſſions, & we immediately 
ecome unhappy. 106 DIST T ART eee 
She then painted to him the beauty of thoſe noble 
virtues which lead to Heroiſm , by the generous 


forgetting of one's-ſelf. She related to him the Fable 
of the fitlt Hermes, a divine Youth, who was beauti- 


ful without knowing it, had wit without thinking 
ſo, & who was unacquainted with his own virtue, 
becauſe he was ignorant that there were vices. 
It was thus that Mandana inſtructed her Son during 
the journey; one Fable gave riſe to another. The 
queſtions of the Prince furnished the Queen with 
new matter to entertain him , & with opportunities 
ok teaching him the ſenſe of the Egyptian Fables, 
that were become much in vogue in the Eaſt, ſince 
the conqueſts of Seſoſtris. | 5 

As they paſſed one day by a Mountain, conſe- 
erated to the great Oromaxes (e), Mandana ſtopp'd 
her chariot, aſighted, & drew near to the ſacred 
place, It was the day of a ſolemn feſtival, & the 


High Prieſt was already preparing the victim, 


crown'd with flowers. He was of a ſudden {eiz'd 
with a'Divine ſpirit, & interrupting the filence & 
folemnity' of the Sacrifice, cryed out in a tranſport; 
1 ſee a young Laurel riſing: It will ſoon ſpread its 
hranches over all the Eaſt: The Nations will come in 
crowds to aſſemble together under its shadow. At the 
very ſame inftant a ſpark of fire flew out from the 


pile, & moved about the head of Cyrus. Fa 


Man- 
(e) The great God of the Perſians, See the Diſc. at the 
end, pas. 3, | 
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OF CYRUS. Bock I. 7 
'Mandana made deep reflections upon this event, 
& after she was again in her chariot, ſaid to her Son, 
The Gods ſometimes ſend theſe auguries to animate 
heroick Souls: They are preſages of what may happen, 
& 7 no means certain predictions of a ſuturity, which 


muſt always depend upon their virtue 
Being arrived upon the frontiers of Media, Aſtyages, 
with all his Court, came out to meet them. He 
was a Prince of great beneficence and. humanity ; 
but his natural goodneſs made him often too eaſy, 
& his propenſity to pleaſure had brought the Medes 
into the taſte of luxury & effeminacy ).. 
Cyrus, ſoon after. his arrival at the Court of Ecba- 
tana, gave proofs of a wit & judgment far beyond 
his age. Aſtyages put divers queſtions to him con- 
cerning the manners, laws, & method of educating 
youth among the Perſians, He was ſtruck with 
aſtonishment at the lively & noble anſwers of his 
Grandſon. All the Court admired the bright parts 
of Cyrus, infomuch that he began to be intoxicated 
with praiſe. A ſecret preſumption ſteals upon his 
heart: He talks a little too much, & does not hearken 
enough to others. He decides with an air of ſuf- 
ficiency, & ſeems too fond of wit. . 
. Mandana, to remedy this fault, contrived to ſet 
before him his own picture, by certain paſſages of 
Hiſtory; for she ſtill proceeded in his education, 
upon the ſame plan on which she had begun it. 
She thus related to him the ſtory of Logis & Sygeus. 
„ My Son, ſaid she, it was formerly the cuſtom: 
„ at Thebes, in Bœotia, to raiſe to the Throne, after 
„the death of the King, him of all his Children, 
„ Who had the beft parts. When a Prince has fine 
„parts he can chuſe able Miniſters, make proper 
» uſe of their talents, & govern thoſe who. govern. 
. Ki . 1 1 4 „ Under 
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„ Under him. This is the great ſecret of the art 
„ Among the King's Sons there were two who 
diſcovered a ſuperiour genius. The elder loved 
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talking, the younger was more-filent, - The elo- 


„, quent Prince, named Logis, made himſelf admired 


by the chafms of his wit: The filent Prince, 
named Sygeus, made himſelf loved by the goodneſs 


of his heart.” The firſt shew'd plainly, even while 


he endeavoured to conceal it, that he talked only 
to shine: The ſecond hearkned readily to others, 
& looked upon converſation, as a fort of com- 
merce, where each perſon ought to put in his 
Share. The one made the molt difficult & per- 
plexed affairs agreeable by a peculiar grace in rhe 


manner of treating them: The other cleared up 


the obſcureſt matters, by reducing every thing to 
ſimple principles. Logis affected myſtery without 
being ſecret, & his politicks were full of ſtrata- 
gems and artifices: .Sygews was impenetrable , 


without being falſe; he ſurmounted all obſtacles 


by his prudence and courage, and by purſuing 
Readily the moſt juſt & noble views. 
»» After the King's death, the people were aſ- 


ſembled to chufe a ſucceſſor to the throne. 


Twelve old Men preſided at their Council to 
correct the judgment of the multitude , who ſel- 


dom fail to be carned away by prejudice, appea- 


rances, or paſſion: The eloquent Prince made 
a long, but fine harangue , wherein he ſet forth 
all the duties of a King, in order to infinuate 
that one who was ſo well acquainted with them, 
would undoubtedly fulfil them. Prince Sygeus in 


few words laid before them the' many dangers 


to which Soverign power is liable, & confeſs'd 
an unwillingneſs to expoſe himſelf to them, 
3 | 7 | Y it 
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„I is not, added he, that 1 would avoid any diff- 
” culties to ſerve MY country, but 1 am afraid of 
„ being found unequal to the task of governing. 
„The old Men decided, in favour of Sygeus; but 
,, the young people, & thoſe of ſuperficial under- 
„ ſtandings, took the part of the elder brother, 
„ & raiſed by degrees a rebellioy , under pretext 
„ that injuſtice had been done to Logis. Troops were 
„ levy'd-on both ſides; Sygeus propoſed to yield 
„ his right to bis Brother, in order to hinder the 
„ effuſion of the blood of his countrymen, but his 
„Army would not conſent to it. n 
„ The chief men of both parties, ſeeing the mi- 
,, ſeries with which the State was ready to be over: 
„ whelmed, thought it adviſeable to prefer a leſs 
„exil to a n & propos'd the expedient of 
„ letting both the Brothers reign, each a year, by 
„ turns. This form of government has many ins 


„ conveniencies, but it was preferr'd before a Civil- 


„ war, the greateſt of all calanſities, The two 
„Brothers applauded the propoſal for peace, and 


„ Logis mounted the throne. He changed, in a 


„ little time, all the antient Laws of the Kingdom, 


„ Was always liſtening to new projects; & a lively. 


„imagination, was ſufficient to raiſe a man to the 
„ higheſt employments. That which ſeemed excel- 
„lent in ſpeculation , could not be executed but 
„ With difficulty & confuſion. His Miniſters, who 
„ Had no experience, knew not that precipitate 
„ changes, how. uſeful ſoever they may appear, 
„ un always dangeroess ogy on act 

„ The neighbouring Nations took occafianfrom 
„ thus weak adminiſtration to invade theState;.& Had 
„it not been for the prudence & bravery of Sygetss; 
„ all-had been loſt, & the people muſt have ſubmitted 
„ to a foreign yoke, n year being ex- 
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„ pired, he aſcended. the throne, gain'd the con- 


„„ fidence & love of his people, re-eſtablish'd the 


„ antient laws, & by his wiſe conduct, even more 
„ the country. e 
„„ It was then decided in the ſupreme Council of 
„ the old Meng That the King to be chaſen for 


„ than by his victories, drove the enemy out of 


„ the future, should not be the perſon who gave 


»» proofs of the quickeſt parts, but of the ſoundeſt 


„„ Judgment. They were of opinion, that to talk 


„ eloquently, or to be fruitful in expedients, were 


„ Not talents ſo eſſential to a good Governor, as 


„ 2 juſt diſcernment in chuſing, & a ſteadineſs & 
„ courage in purſuing the beſt & wiſeſt counſels. 
Cyrus uſually confeſs'd his faults without ſeeking 


to excuſe them. He liſtened to this ſtory with at- 


tention, perceiv'd the deſign of Mandana in telling 

it him, & reſolved to mend his fault. 
Soon after this, he gave a notable proof of his 

capacity & courage. He was ſcarce ſeventeen years 


of age when Merodac Son of Nabuchodonoſor King 


of Aſſyria, aſſembled ſome Troops, {under pre- 
tence of hunting] & made an irruption into Media. 
He left his Infantry upon the frontiers, & marching 


in perſon with twelve thouſand horſe towards the | 


firſt ſtrong places belonging to the Atedes, encamped 

near them, & from thence ſent out detachments 

every day to ſcour & ravage the country. 
Aſtyages had early notice that the Enemy was 


enter d into his Dominions, & after having given 


the neceſſary orders for aſſembling his Army, he ſet 


out with his Son Cyaxares, & young Cyrus, follow'd 


. 


number of eight thouſand horſe. | 
When he was come near the borders of his own 


* 


only by ſome Squadrons levy'd in haſte , to the 


country, he encamp'd upon a riſing ground, from 


whence 
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whence he diſcover'd the plain which Merodac ra- 
vaged by his detachments. Aſtyages ordered two of 
his General Officers to go & obſerve the Enemy. 


Cyrus defired leave to accompany them, in order 
to inform himſelf of the ſituation of the country, 


the advantageous poſts, & the ſtrength of the A/ 


fyrian Army. Having made his -obſervarions he 
came back, and gave an exact account of all he 
/ / / 52957 5 1 55 


Aſtyages the next day aſſembled a council of War 
to deliberate upon the motions he should make. 
The greateſt part of the General Officers, appre- 
hending ſome ambush if they should leave their 
Camp, advis'd the ſuſpending all action, till the 
arrival of new troops. Cyrus, who was impatient 
to engage, heard their reaſonings with uneaſineſs, 
but obſerved' a profound filence out of reſpect 
to the Emperor, & ſo many experienc'd Comman- 
ders; till at length Aſtyages order'd him to ſpeak. 
He then roſe up in the midſt of the Aſſembly, and 
with a noble & modeſt air, ſaid,; I diſcover d yeſter- 
day upon the right of the Enemies Camp a great Wood : 


| 1 have juſt caus d it to be view'd. The hnemy have 


neglected this poſt, ex we may become maſicrs of it, by 
ſending ſecretly a detachment thither thro' this valley, 
which is at our left. I will goe myſelf thither with 
Hyſtaſpes, if the Emperor approves it. 


\ 


Cyrus ſaid no more, but blush'd, & fear'd to have 


ſpoken too much. All admir'd his genius for War, 


at ſuch tender years. Aſtyages was furpriz'd at the 
Juſtnets of his r & immediately commanded 
that his counſel should be follow'd. a 
Cyaxares marched ſtrait to the Enemy, while 
Cyrus, accompanied by Hy/taſpes, filed off with a body 
of Cavalry, without being diſcover'd, & conceaFd 
himſelf in the wood. The Prince of the Medes at- 


tack d 


* 


tack'd the Aſſyrians diſpers'd in the plain. Merodac 
left his Camp to ſuſtain them. Aſhages advanc'd 
with the reſt of his Troops, while Cyrus came out 
ok the wood, fell in upon the Enemy, & with his 
voice animated the Medes, wha. all follow'd him 
with ardour. He cover'd himſelf with his shield, 
pierc'd into the thickeſt of the ſquadrons, & ſpread 

terror & ſlaughter: where-ever he came. The 4A, 

ſyrians ſeeing themſelves thus attack ' d on all ſides, 
loſt courage, & fled in diſorderr. 

Cyrus, after. the battle, was ſenſibly tonch'd with 
ſeeing the field cover'd with dead bodies. He took 
the ſame care of the wounded Aſſyrians, as of the 
Medes, & gave the neceſſary orders for their cure. 
They are Men, ſaid he, as well as we, and are no 
longer Enemies ſince they are vanquish'd, 


The Emperor having taken precautions to pre · 


vent ſuch irruptions for the future, return'd to Zc- 
batana.. Mandana foon after was oblig'd to leave 
Media. She was defirous to carry back her Son 

with her, but A4fyages oppoſed it: Why will you, 


: ' aid he, deprive me of the pleaſure of ſeeing Cyrus! 


Hie will be the ſupport of my old age: beſides, he will 
bere learn military diſcipline, which is not yet known 
in Perſia. I conjure you by the renderneſs which I have 
always shewn you, not to refuſe me this conſolation, 
Mandana could not conſent to this but with great 
reluctance. She dreaded the leaving her Son in a 
Court, which was the ſeat of voluptuouſneſs. Being 
alone with Cyrus, My. Son, ſaid she, Aſtyages de- 
' fires that you 5hou'd continue here with him; yet ! 
cannot reſolve to leave you without concern. I fear leſ 
the purity of your manners should be ſtain d, and you 
dghould be intoxicated with idle Paſſions. The firſt jiep 
to vice will ſeen to be only innocent amuſe ments, a civi 
eompliange with recei ved cuſtoms, e a liberty which 
1 „ You 
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you muſt allow your ſelf in order to pleaſe. Virtue may 
come, by degrees, to be thought too ſevere, an enemy 
zo pleaſure & ſociety, e even contrary to Nature, 

becauſe it oppoſes inclination. In a word, 22 will, 
perhaps, look upon it as a matter of mere decency, a 
politick phantom, a popular prejudice, from which 
men ou ht to get free, when they can indulge their paſ- 
ſions in ſecret. Thus you will go from one ſtep to ano- 
ther , till your underſtanding being blinded, lead your 
| heart aſtray , &precipitate you into all ſorts of crimes. 
th Tea ve Hyſtaſpes with me, reply'd Cyrus: he will 
ok beach me to avoid all theſe dangers, | His virtue is not 
he I #00 ſevere. | I have been long accuſtom d to open my 
re. ##art 0 him, e he is not only my Counſellor, but the 
no [8 confident of my dueakneſſesns. 
Hyſiaſpes was an experienc'd Commander: He had 
re- ferv'd many years under Aſtyages, in his Wars againſt 
be- the Scyrhians,, & the King, of Lydia, & had all the 
ve I virtues of the amient Perſians, together with the 
on politeneſs of the Medes. Being a great Politician , 
, & a great Philoſopher, a man equally able & deſin- 
5? tereſted, he had riſen to the firſt employments of 
vill the State, without ambition, & poſſeſs' d them with 
n , S L Gtu ; 
abe Mandana being perſuaded of the virtue & capa- 
„. city of Hyſiaſpes, as well as of the advantages her 
eat Son might find, by living in a Court, that was no 
n a leis brave & knowing in the art of War, than polite, 
ing obey'd Aſtyages with the leſs regret. She began 
de- her“ journey ſoon aſter, & Cyrus accompanied her 
et bome miles from Ecbatana. At parting she embrac'd 
le him with tenderneſs ; My Son, ſaid she, remember 
you WW That your virtue alone can make me happy. The young 
flex Prince melted into tears, & ſtood filent. This was 
civil his firſt ſeparation from her. He follow'd her with 


ich bis eyes till she was out of fight „& then return d 


ou to Ecbatana, Cyprus 


* 
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14 THE TRAVELS 
Cyrus continued in a voluptuous Court, without 
being infected by it. This however was not owing 

to the : precautions of Mandana, the counſels of 
Hyſtaſpes, or his own natural virtue, but to Love. 

There was then at the Court of Ecbatana a young 
Princeſs named, Caſſandana, related to Cyrus, and 

Daughter of Pharnaſpes, who was of the Race of 
the Achemenides (g). Her Father, who was one of 
the principal Satrapes of Perſia, had ſent her to the 
Court of Aſtyages, to be there educated, She had 
all the politeneſs of that Court, without any of its 
faults. Her wit was equal to her beauty, and her 
modeſty heighten'd the charms of both. Her ima- 
nation was lively, but directed by her judgment. 
uſtneſs of thought was as natural to her as grace- 
fulneſs of expreſſion. The delicate turns of wit, 
with which her eaſy & chearful converſation aboun- 
ded, were unſtudied , and unaffected. She had 
loved Cyrus from the firſt moment she ſaw him, 


but conceald her ſentiments ſo well, as not to be 


ſuſpected. Ort LI 
Proximity of blood gave Cyrus frequent oppor- 
tunities of ſeeing & diſcourſing with her. Her con- 
verſation polish'd the manners of the young Prince, 
& he inſenſibly acquir'd a delicacy which till then 
he had not been acquainted with. 5 
The beauties & virtues of this Princeſs produced 
by degrees in his ſoul all the motions of that noble 
Paſſion, which ſoftens the hearts of Heroes without 
N their courage, & which places the prin- 
cipal charm of Love in the F rang of loving. 
Precepts, maxims, & ſevere leſſons, do not always 
preſerve the mind from the poiſon'd arrows of ſen- 
ſuality. Tis perhaps exacting too much from youth, 
to require that they Should be inſenſible. And it 
bp | ot often 
(x) Her od, B. I, : 
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often happens that nothing but a well - plac'd love 
can be a ſecurity. againſt dangerous and criminal 
paſſions: FPS? ; 1 

| r perceiv'd the affection of Cyrus, but 
without ſeeming to obſerve it.] And Cyrus enjoy d 
in her converfation all the pleaſures of the pureſt 
Friendship, without declaring his Love. His youth 
& his modeſtly made him timorous. And it was not 
long. before he felt all the diſquiets, pains & alarms, 
| which attend upon ſuch Paſſions, even when they + 
are moſt innocent. Caſſandana's beauty very ſoon 
created him a Rival 125 | 722 
8 Cyaxares became enamour'd of this Princeſs, He 
t vas very near of the ſame age with Cyrus, but of 
.. [a very different character. He had wit & courage, 
t, but was of an impetuous, haughty diſpoſition, & 
\- [Esbew'd already but too great a propenſity to all the 
d {vices common to young Princes. 
i Caſſandana could love nothing but virtue, & her 
be beart had made its choice. She dreaded more than 

Death an Alliance with the Median Prince, tho! it 
r- might flatter ſo much her ambition. be © | 
Pp Cyaxares was unacquainted with the delicacy of 
e, Love. His high rank augmented his natural haugh- 
en ineſs, & the manners of the Medes authoriz'd his 
| preſumption : So that he us'd little precaution or 
od Fly randy in letting the Princeſs know his paſſion 

or her. | | 

ble He immediately perceived her indifference, ſought 


- for the cauſe of it, & was not long in making the 
ve. diſcovefy. In all publick diverſions she appear Bay 
ays tree with him, but was more conftrain'd with! 
en- EY. The guard she kept upon herſelf, gave her 
ith, eu air of reſerve, which was not natural to her. 
3 it he anſwer'd all the civilties of Cyaxares, with ready 

K lively turns of wit; but when Cyrus ſpoke, She could 


ardly conceal. her perplexity. Cyaxar 
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- [Cydxares obſerv'd this different behaviour, ana IN eg 


pony the reaſon of it:] But young Cyrus, being tra 
little skill'd in the ſecrets of love, did not interpret the 
the conduct. of Caſſandana in the ſame manner; 
kk imagin'd that she was pleas d with the paſſion on 
of Cyaxares, & that her eyes were dazzled with the tre 
luſtre of that Prince's Crown. 1 85 5 
Cyrus experienc'd alternately , the uncertainty & | I 
hope, the pains & pleaſures of a moſt violent paſſion. ot} 
His trouble was too great to be long conceal'd. co) 
Hyſtaſpes- perceiv'd it; and without knowing the int. 
object of the Prince's attachment, ſaid to him. yo! 
For ſome time paſt I obſerve that you are thought-¶ be 
ful & abſent, I believe I ſee into the cauſe of it. Tr 
You are in love, Cyrus. There is no way to conquer Pg] 
Love, but to crush it in its birth. When it is once! 
grown ſtrong, & has taken poſſeſſion of the heart, ciſi 
the greateſt Heroes cannot get free from its chains, iſ tw; 
without the. moſt cruel conflicts and ſufferings. iſ hay 
We have an example of this, in the hiſtory of one 0hJ; 
of your Anceſtors. >. 21:5 hex: 
(*) In the reign of Cyaxares Son of Phraortes, alon 
a bloody War was kindled between the Sace-& the | 
Medes. The troops of Cyaxares were commanded He 
by his Son-in law Stryangeus, the braveſt, handſomeſt,ſÞ con 
. & moſt accomplish'd Prince of all the Eaſt. He had ſpar 
martied Rhetra the Emperor's Daughter, who hadfff the 
both wit & beauty, & was of a moſt amiable temper] He 
Nothing had hitherto. either leſſen'd or diſturb'd 
their mutual paſſion. ' : f . 
Duarina, Queen of the Sace , put herſelf at the 
head of her own troops; for she was not on!) 
adorn'd with all the charms of her ſex, but wa 
Miſtreſs of the moſt heroik Virtues, Having «been her 
"whpar OT | | 1 86 cated cterr 
() This ſtory has its foundation in antiquity , and i Arm 
taken from Nicolaus of Dam. Cteſias, & Diod, Sie, 
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educated at the Court of Media, she had there con- 
tracted an intimate friendship with Rhetea from 
their childhood. e PEER 
For two whole years the advantages were equal 
on both ſides. Truces were often made in order to 
treat of Peace; and during thoſe Ceſſations of arms, 
the two Commanders had frequent interviews. 
The great qualities which they diſcover'd in each 
other, immediately produc'd eſteem, & under the 
cover of that eſteem, Love ſoon inſinuated itſelf 
into the heart of Stryangeus. He no longer endea- 
your'd to put an end to the War, for fear he should 
be ſeparated from Zarina; but he made frequent 
e „ in which Love had a greater share than 

olicy. een, , | 8 

a 3 be Emperor at length ſent orders to give a de- 
cifive battle. In the heat of the engagement the 
two Commanders met each other. Stryangeus would 
have avoided Zurina, but she attack'd him, and 
oblig'd him to defend himſelf, crying out to him; 
Let us ſpare the blood of our Subjects: It belongs to us 
alone to put an end to the War. J 
Love & Glory by turns animated the young Hero. 
He was equally afraid of conquering and of being 
conquer d. He frequently expos'd his own life by 
ſparing Zarina's, but at length found means to gain 
the victory, without | hurting his lovely enemy. 


He threw his javelin with art, and wounded the 


Queen's Horſe. The Horſe fell, and the Queen 
with him: Stryangeus flies to her relief, and will 
have no other fruit of his victory, than the pleaſure 
of ſaving what he loves. He offers her peace with 
all forts of advantages, preſerves her dominions to 


her, and ſwears in the name of the Emperor an '| 
eternal alliance with her, at the head of the two 
Armies. * . 


— 
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After this he begg'd permiſſion. to wait upon her 
to her Capital, to which she conſented, but from 
a motive very different from that which carried 
Stryangeus to make the requeſt. Zarina's thoughts 
were wholly taken up with the care of teſtifying 
her gratitude, while Stryangeus ſought only an op- 
portunity of diſcovering his love. He accom- 
panied the Princeſs in her chariot, who conducted 
him with pomp to Roxanacia. 21110 

Many days were ſpent in banqueting & rejoicings, 
Zarina's eſteem began by little & little to grow into 
affection, without her perceiving it. She frequently 
diſcovered her ſentiments, becauſe she knew not as 
yet the ſource of them. She drank in the ſweets 
of a growing paſſion , & was unwilling to examine 
into the motions of her own heart. But at length 
She diſcover'd that Love had too great a share in 
them. She blush'd at her weakneſs, & reſolv'd to 
get the better of it. She preſs'd the departure of 
Stryangeus; but the young Mede could not leave 
RNoxanacia: He: was no longer mindful of glory: 
He forgot all his affection for Rhetea: He yielded 
himſelf up entirely to a blind paſſion, ſigh'd, com- 
plain'd, and being no longer maſter of himſelf, 
diſcover'd his Love to Zarina in the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt paſſionate terms. 6 Fi 

The Queen did not ſeek to hide the fituation of 

her mind. She anſwer'd with a noble freedom, 
& without affected evaſions, or myſtery ; 1 am in- 
debted to you for my life, & for my crown; my love 
is equal to my gratitude, & my. heart is no leſs touch't 
than yours; but I will ſooner die than betray my virtue, 
or ſuffer that your glory should receive the leaſt blemish. 
Conſider , dear Stryangeus, that you are the Huſband 
of Rhetea, whom I love: Honour & friendship oblige me 
equally to ſacrifice a paſſon,which would prove my shame, 
her misfortune, | AS 
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As she ended theſe words, she retired. Stryangeas 
remain'd confounded, & in deſpair: He sbut him- 
ſelf up in his apartment, & felt, by turns, all the 
contrary motions of an heroick Soul, that is atack d, 
een » & inſulted by a violent and tyrannical 
aſſion. | 05 
One while he is jealous of Zarind's glory, and 
reſolves to imitate her: The next moment, cruel. 
Love ſports with his reſolutions, & even with his 
virtue. In this tempeſt of paſſions, his underſtanding 
is louded, his reaſon forſakes him, & he reſolves 
to kill himſelf; but firſt writes theſe words to Zarina. 
1 Saved your life; and you take away mine: 1 fall 

the victim of my love & of yonr virtue, being nnable 


| to conquer the one or to imitate the other. Death alone 


tan put an end to my crime, and to my torment» 
Fawn , FO * 
He ſends this letter to the Queen: She flies to 


the apartment of the young Mede; but he had al- 
| ready plung'd the ſword into his breaſt; & she ſees 
him weltring in his blood. She falls into a ſwoon , - 
comes again to herſelf, bedews his face with her 
| tears, & calls back his ſoul that was ready to take 
| its flight, He fighs, opens his eyes, ſees the grief 

df Zarina, & conſents to have his wound taken care 

of, which for many days was thought mortal. 


Rhetea, inform'd of this tragical adventure, ſoon 


| arrives at Roxanatia. Zarina relates to her all that 
had happen'd, without concealing either her weakneſs 
or her reſiſtance. Such noble ſimplicity. cannot be 
| underſtood or relished, but by great Souls. The War 
| between the Sace & the Medes had interrupted the 
| correſpondence of theſe young Princeſſes, without 
| leſſening their friendship, they knew and eſteem'd 
each other too well, to be ſuſceptible of diſtruſt or 
| jealouſy, bd. c- g . 
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Rhetea was exceſſively fond of Stryangeus , & al- 
ways beheld him with the eyes of a Lover: She 
lamented & compaſſionated his weakneſs, becauſe 
She ſaw. it was involuntary. As ſoon as he was 
heal'd of his wound, Zarina preſs d his departure, 
but he was not able to tear himſelf away from that 
fatal place. His torments and his paſſion were 
. e SE 

Rhetea perceives it, falls into a deep ſadneſs, & 
ſaffers all the moſt cruel agitations of ſoul: Grief 
for being no longer lov'd by a man, whom alone 


she loves; compaſſion for a Husband given up to 


his deſpair ; exteem for a rival whom she cannot hate. 
She ſees herſelf every day between a Lover hurried 


away by his paſſion, & a virtuous Friend whom she 


admires; & that-her life is the misfortune of both. 
How cruel a ſituation for a generous & tender heart! 
The more she conceals her pain, the more she is 
oppreſs d by it. She finks at laſt under the weight, 
& falls into a dangerous ſickneſs. One day when 
she was alone with Zarina & Stryangeus, she dropt 
theſe words; I am dying; but I die content, ſince my 
death will make you happy. __ OI” 
Zarina melts into tears, and withdraws. Theſe 
words pierce the heart of Stryangeus: He looks upon 
Rhetea, & ſees her pale, languishing , & ready to 
expire with grief & love. The Princeſs's eyes arc 
fix d, and immoveably faſten'd upon the Prince: 
His own are open'd. In a word, he is like a man 
who awakes from a profound ſleep, or comes out 
of a delirium, where nothing had appear'd in its 
natural shape. He had ſeen her every day, without 
perceiving the cruel condition to which he had re- 
duc'd her. He ſees her at preſent with other eyes: 
It awakens all his virtue, & kindles again all his 
former affection. He acknowledges his Fer 
| | throws 
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throws himſelf at her feet, and embraces her, re- 
peating often theſe words, interrupted hy tears & 
ſighs ; Live my dear Rhetea, live to give me the 
s pleaſure of repairing my fault; I am now ſenſible of 
| all the value of your heant. 1 0 
- Theſe words bring her again to life: Her beauty 
returns by degrees with her e She departs 
for Echatana with, Stryangeus, and from that time 
nothing ever diſturb'd their union. 
You ſee by this, continued Hyſtaſpes, to what 
* extremities. Love may reduce the greateſt Heroes. 
You ſee likewiſe the power of reſolution, & cuz 
nage, in conquering. the moſt violent paſſions, 
when we have a fncere deſire to, get the victory. 
I $hould fear nothing for you, if there were at 
tis Court ſuch perſons as. Zaring. ; but heroick 
virtue, like hers, would now be thought romantick, 
S or rather a ſavage inſenſibility. The manners of the 
, Medes are very much chang'd,, & Caſſandana is the 
n only perſon I ſee here, who is worthy of your 
Tt I affecion, 5 „ 
Hitherto Cyrus had obſerv'd a profound ſilence; 
but finding that Hyſtaſpes approv'd of his paſſion, 
be cried out with, tranſport: You have named the 
dear object of my love! Caſſandana is the miſtreſs 
of my 5 - but I fear that hers is prepoſſeſſed in 
| favour of another; and that is the ſource of mp 
| uneaſyneſs, 1 . 8 
Hyffaſpes, overjoy'd to learn that Cyrus had made 
ſo worthy, a choice, embraced him, & made him 
this anſwer. Caſſandana deſerves all your affection: 
| Her heart is as pure as her underſtanding is. bright; 
One cannot love her without loving virtue: Her 
beauty. is the leaſt of her charms. I was in fear leſt 
| You might be engaged by ſome dangerous inclina 
uon; But I recover, mylelf, L approve of your pat. 


TT 
fon, & even think it will be ſucceſsful. [Have you 
cen the Greek fable of Endymion, which that Prin- 
ceſs has repreſented in a piece of rich embroidery ? 
Methinks that Shepherd has all your features; but 
She has taken care to make Diana turn away her 
head to hide her face. Can you not guels the reaſon 
of it 2 She loves you without doubt; but have a 
care of letting her ſee that you perceive it: she 
would fly you; & rather than expoſe her virtue to 
the leaſt reproach , would be equally cruel to you 
& to herſelf.] Theſe words were a great confole- | 

tion to Cyrus, & reſtor'd him to his tranquillity. , 
Not long after, Cambyſes having notice of Cyrus's ; 
love for Caſſandana, recalled him to Perſia; for he ; 
had other views for his Son, which agreed better + 
with his politicks. Pharnaſpes was at the fame time 
inform'd of the ſentiments of Cyaxares. His ambi- 
tion was flatter'd by the hope of ſuch an alliance, c 
and he ſent orders to his Daughter to ftay at the ; 


Court of Ecbatana. 


Cyrus & Caſſandana having received their Fathers 4 
orders, ſaw the neceſſity of a ſeparation. Their te 
grief was proportionable to their love. But the Prince & 
atter'd himſelf that he should be able, by the help m 
of Maxdava, to move Cambyſes and Pharnaſpes, ai 5; 
His return to the Court of Perſia. And this hope ;, 
hindered him from ſinking under the ſorrow of ſo by 
Cruel a ſituation, 5 5 : 
The young Nobility would accompany him to ;,, 


the frontiers of Perſia. All the rich. preſents which co. 
Aſtyages had given him at parting , | keeping onhy she 
ſome Median . in order to propagate the breed ſee 
of them in Perſia : ] he diſtributed among his Friend by 
whom he left at the Court of Echatana; & either by itſe 
his looks, words, or bounties, expreſs d a due regard of 
for every one, according to his ref) pective rank, merit, 

or ſervices. He 
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He was no ſooner arrived at the Court of Perſia, 
but he laid open the condition of his heart to Man- 
dana: 1 have, ſaid he, follow'd your counſels at the 
Court of Ecbatana ; I have liv' d inſenſible to all the 
moſt enticing charms of voluptuouſneſs ; But Towe nothing 
to myſelf on this account; 1 owe all to the Daughter 
of Pharnaſpes : I love her, & this love has orefere'd 
me from all the errors & extravagances of youth, _ Do 
not think that my attachment to her is only a tranſient 
liking , which may alter: I have never low d any other 
| but Caſſandana, & 1 feel that I can love but her alone. 
I know that my. Father's intention 1s to. marry me to. 

the Daughter of the King of Armenia; but will you 
8˙8 ſuffer the happineſs of my life to be made a ſacrifice to 
he political views 2 Mandana encourag'd him, & engag'd 
ter to uſe her utmoſt endeavours to make Cambyſes 
ne change his ſentiments. . | 
bi- The young Perſians, ſeeing Cyrus return'd , ſaid 
de, one to another; He comes from living delicately. at 
the the Median Court: He will never be able to undergo 
our military diſcipline , nor to accuſtom himſelf. to our 
ers plain manner of life. But when they ſaw him con- 
tent himſelf with their ordinary diet, more ſober 
nee & abſtemious than themſelves, & that he shew'd 
zelp more skill & courage in all his exerciſes, they were 
„Af ſtruck with admiration, & cry'd out; He is worthy: 
Ope to reign over us, & has yet à juſter title to the Throne 
f 108 by his merit, than by his birth. | 

Caſſandana continued {till at the Court of Ecba- | 
n to :ana, but she always receiv'd Cyaxares with great | 
hichf coldneſs : He ow'd all the complaiſance she had 
only shewn him, to Cyzus's preſence. The pleaſure of 
reed ſeeing her Lover, of loving him, & being lov'd 

by him, fill'd her ſoul with a ſecret joy, that diffus'd, 
ſelf thro' all her actions: But after the departure 
of the young Prince, her converſation, which had 
1 5 e 2 80 
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been before ſo gay & chearful, was chang'd into a 
filent ſadneſs; Her lively wit ſeem'd extinguish'd , 
& all her natural charms diſappear'd. EE 
In the mean while Pharnaſpes fell dangerouſly ill 
at the Court of Perſia, & defir'd to ſee his Daugh- 
ter. She left Ecbatana in haſte, to pay the Jaſt duties 
to her Father. Reg e 
Several Ladies of the Court regretted her; but 
the greater part rejoiced at the abſence of a Princeſs, 
whoſe manners were too perfect a model of diſcreet | 
conduct: E is 4 N „ faid they, to be rid f 
that ſtranger, whom the ſevere education of the Per- 
ſians has made inſenſibls. 9 

Cyaxares was extremely vex'd at the departure of 
c ne Spite, jealouſy, hatred againſt Cyrus, 
all the paſſions which ariſe from ſlighted love, ty- 
rannized over his heart. He gave orders to youn 
Araſpes, the Son of Harpagus, to go pri vately through 

by-ways, & to ſeize Caſſandana, & carry her to a 
ſolitary place on the borders of the Caſpian ſea. 

Araſpes had been uſed to all the pleaſures of a 
voluptuous Court, but in the midſt of them had 
preſery'd noble & generous ſentiments, & abhorred 
every thing that was dishonourable & unjuſt : All 
his Faults proceeded rather from eaſineſs and com- 
plaiſance, than vice: He had an excellent under- 
ſtanding; & being born for Arms, & form'd for a 
Court, he was well qualified for every office both 
in peace & war. . 

He communicated the orders given him by Cyaxa- 
res, to his Father Harpagus , who loved Cyrus. 
Harpagus, after having 6 Jeng his courage in war, 
lived at the Court of Echatana, without being cor- 
rupted with the ordinary vices of Courtiers: He 
faw with concern the vices of the Age, but kept 
filence , and contented himſelf with a al 

| them 
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them rather by his conduct, than by his diſcourſe : 
1 foreſee , ſaid he to Araſpes, the great misfortunes 
which Virtue will bring upon us; but have a care, my 
Son, of gaining the Prince's favour by a crime. 
He commanded him at the ſame time to go and 
impart the whole matter to dee The Emperor 
approv'd of the prudent counſels of Harpagus, and 
fearing leſt the Prince should find ſome other means 
to execute his purpoſe, ordered Araſpes, inſtead of 
oppreſſing innocence, to make haſte to its ſuecour. 
Araſpes departed with expedition, overtook the 
Princeſs near Aſpadana, told her the orders of Eyaxa- 
res, & offer'd to conduct her into Perſia. She wept 
f | with joy to fee the generoſity of Araſpes, & made 
„ haſte to gain the frontiers of her own country. 


- = Pharnaſpes died before his Daughter could reach 
g | the Court of Cambyſes.- After having given all the 
k time which Nature & the laws required, to lament 


2 her Father's death, she at length ſaw Cyrus, & in- 
form'd him of the generous proceeding of Araſpes. 
& The Prince from that moment conceiv'd a tender 
ad ag es him, which laſted to the end of their 
lives. & 


Cyaxares reſolv'd to Hs himſelf of Araſpes 

m- in a manner equally cruel and shameful to human 
er- nature. He cauſed Harpggus's ſecond Son to be 
ra murdered (1), & having invited the Father to a 
oth great Feaſt, he made the limbs of the young Boy 
I be ſerv'd up before him among other dishes. 
a- [Afﬀer the Father had eaten plentifully of them, 


. he ordered the head & hands to be brought, and 
aid to Harpagus, with a barbarous coolneſs and 
cor- [ſerenity , It is thus that I punish the treachery of one 
He [Mvrother by. tbe death. of another.) In "My 
kept The report of ſo great a cruelty, ſtirr'd up the 
ning idignation of all the Medes: But Aſtyages, being 


blinded 


6 Tr E 
- blinded by paternal affection, wink'd at 'Cyaxares'; | 
crime, & did not punish it. He fear'd the violent 
temper of his Son, and durſt not avow the ſecret | 
orders he had given to Araſpes. And thus a Prince, 
Who was naturally good, encouraged vice by a | 
Shameful weakneſs ; He knew not the value of virtue, 
& was only good by his natural diſpoſition.” | 
Harpagus retir'd from Court much exaſperated, & 
went privately into Perſia, where Cambyſes granted? 
him all the avantages & honours he could, to com- 
penſate his loſſes in Media | | g 
Caſſandana liv'd in tranquillity at the Court of 
Perſia, in hopes that the Queen would prevail with 
Cambyſes to alter his mind. A turn of affairs ſoon 
after chang'd that Prince's ſentiments. He learnt 
that the Daughter of the King of Armenia was juſtÞ 
given in marriage to the King of Babylons Son, 
& that thoſe two Princes had enter'd into a ſecret 
alliance | againſt the Empire of the Medes.] This neus 
diſconcerted all his ſchemes; & the virtue of Ca, 

| determin'd him at length to conſent to the 
ppineſs of Cyrus. The marriage was celebrated 
according ta the manners of the age, and of the 
country. 9 5 : 
They were conducted to the top of a hig 
mountain, conſecrated to the great Oromazes. A fire 
of odoriferous wood was there kindled. The High 
Prieſt firſt bound together the flowing robes of 11: 
Prince and Princeſs, as a ſymbol of their union. 
Then the two Lovers, holding each other by th 
hand, & ſurrounded by the E/tales (), danc'd abou 
the 


| Ea is originally a Chaldaic word, which ſignifies Fire; 
thence comes the Greek word bi,, & the Romans ad 

the /, as krieg, Veſpera, See Hyde Relig. Vet. Perſat 
cap. 7. | 
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me ſacred fire, ſinging the Theogonia (according to 
ret the Religion of the antient Perſians); that is to ſay, 
the birth of the Jyngas, Amilictes, Coſmogoges, & 
2 of the pure Geri, who were all emanntions from 
ne. the firſt Principle. They afterwards ſung the fall of 

spirits into mortal bodies; Then the combats of 
& 8 Mythras, in order to lead Souls back to the Em- 
E 108 pyreums : And laſtly , the total deſtruction of the evil 
m. Principle Arimanius, who diffuſes every where envy, 

© hatred, & the hellish paſſions (I). 


nh : (00 See the Diſcourſe pag: $4, Ce. 
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Tus improving his mind as he advanc'd 


begot in him a 


Paſſagarda, went thro' the country of the Mardi, 
& arrived upon the banks of the Aroſis. They en- 
ter'd by a narrow paſs into a large valley, encom- 


paſs d with high mountains, the tops of which werehiff 


covered with oaks, fir-trees, & lofty cedars. Belov 
were rich paſtures, in which all ſorts of cattle were 
feeding. The plain look'd like a garden, water 
by many rivulets, which came from the rocks 4 
around, and emptied themſelves into the Axoſis, 
This river ſeem'd to loſe it ſelf far off between, two 
little hills, which as they opened, made the objech 
ſeem to fly away, & diſcovered a proſpect of ay 
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Th 
in years, his taſte & genius led him 
do the ſtudy of the ſublime ſciences, 
Þ He had often heard of the famous 
S2 School of the Magi, who had quitted 
 ____ their retreat upon the banks of theÞ 
river Oxus in Bactria, & were ſettled near the Per- 
ſian gulf. As thoſe Sages rarely left their ſolitude, 
& had little intercourſe with other men, he had 
never ſeen wa of them. The thirſt of knowledge 
rong deſire of converſing with them. 

He undertook'*this journey with Caſſandana, at- 
tended by ſeveral Satrapes: & croſſing the plain off 
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Wa! fields; vaſt foreſts, and the Perſian gulf, which 
ounded the horizon. 11 e TRE” 
Cyrut and Caſſandana, as they advanc'd in the 
alley, were invited into a neighbouring grove by 
Ihe ſound of harmonious muſick,. There they 
eheld, by the fide of a clear fountain, a great 
humber of men of all ages, & over againſt them a 
Fompany of women, who form'd a concert. They 
underſtood that it was the School of the Magi, & 
vere ſurpriz d to fee, inſtead of auſtere, melancholy, 
%: thoughtful men, an agreeable & polite people. 


ET heſe Philoſophers look'd upon muſick as ſomes: 
in {thing heavenly , & proper to calm the paſſions , for 
es. rhich reaſon they always began & finish'd the day 
ou concerts (a9. 1 JO 
ted After they had given ſome little time in the 
the morning to this exerciſe , they led their Diſciples 
per. bro! agreeable fields to the ſacred Mountain, ob- 
de, erving all the while a ſtrict ſilence: There, they 
had pffer'd their homages to the Gods, rather by the 
dgeoice of the heart, than of the lips. Thus by muſick, 
-m. leaſant walks, & prayer, they prepar'd themſelves 
at- r the contemplation of truth, & put the ſoul into 
n ofÞ ſerenity. proper for meditation: The reſt of the 
1r dj, Hay was ſpent in ſtudy. Their only repaſt was a 


en. tile before ſun-ſet, at which they eat nothing but | 
om-· read, fruits, and ſome portion of what had been 
were fler d to the Gods, concluding all with concerts | 
zeloy f muſick. 1 | An SUR bs | 
were Other men begin not the education of their | 
ater (]Mildren till after they are born, but the Magi in a 
ks alſWanner before: While their Wives were with child, 0 
{roſs Mey took care to keep them always in tranquillity>— 

1 two a perpetual chearfulneſs, by ſweet and innocent 
\bjcdMouſements , to the end that from the Mothers 
üg rn rh womb. 

oY (e) Strabo, B. 17, | | 
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womb the fruit might receive none but agreeable 
Impreſſions. ZE PASTOR DE. $2) 
Each Sage had his province in the empire of Phi- 
loſophy ; ſome ſtudied the virtues of plants, others 
the. metamorphoſes of inſects; ſome again the con- 
formation of animals; '& others the courſe of the 
ſtars: But the uſe they made of all their diſcoveries 
was to come to the knowledge of the Gods, and of 
themſelves. They ſaid, that the Sciences were 30 
Further valuable than as they ſerved as ſteps to aſcend 
to the great Oromazes, and from thence to deſcend 
— TIO Oo an 70 a 
Tho' the love of truth was the only bond of 
ſociety among theſe Philoſophers, yet they were 
not without a head: They called him the Archi. 
magus. He, who then poſſeſſed that honour , was 
named Zarduſt, or Zoroaſter: He ſurpaſſed the reſt Why 
rather in wiſdom khan in age, for he was ſcarce fifty if 
years old. Nevertheleſs he was a conſummate maſter ¶ ful 
in all the ſciences of the Chaldeans, Egyptians, and 
even of the Jews, whom he had ſeen at Babylon. 
"When Cyrus & Caſſandana entered into this grove, 
the aſſembly aroſe and worshipped them, bowing 
themſelves to the earth, according to the cuſtom 
of the Eaſt; & then retiring, left them alone with 
Zoroaſter. N 02 oe SI SEERL 07% 

The Philoſopher led them to a bower of myrtle, 
in the midſt of which was the ſtatue of a woman, 
which he had carved with his own hands. They 
all three ſat down in this place, where Zoroaſter en- 
tertain'd the Prince & Princeſs with a diſcourſe of 
the life, manners, & virtues of the Magi. While 
he was ſpeaking, he frequently caft a look upon 
the ſtatue, & as he beheld it, his eyes were bathed 
in tears. Cyrus & Caſſandana obſerv'd his ſorrow 
at firſt with a reſpectful ſilence, but . - 

IF riticels 


of it This, anſwer'd the Philoſopher, is the ſtatue 


of Selima, who heretofore lov'd me, as you now . 
love Cyrus. Tt is here that I come to ſpend my. 
| ſweeteſt & my bittereſt moments. In ſpite of wiſdom, 
E which ſubmits me to the will of the Gods; in ſpite 
| of the pleaſures I taſte in philoſophy ; in ſpite, of 
the inſenfibility I am in, with regard to all human 
grandeur, the remembrance of Selima often renews 
my regrets & my tears. True virtue by regulating 
the paſſions does not extinguish tender ſentiments... 
| Theſe words gave Cyrus & Caſſandana à curioſity 
to know the hiſtory of Selima, The Philoſopher 
perceived it, & prevented their requeſt, by begin- 
ning his ſtory in the following manner. 5 
I am not afraid of letting you ſee my weakneſs; 
but I should avoid the recital I am going to make, 
if I did not foreſee that you might reap ſome uſe- 


ful inſtruction from it, I REY 
E was born a Prince; my Father was Sovereign 


of a little territory in the Indies, which is called the 


country of the Sophires. Having loſt my way one 
day when I was hunting, I chanced to ſee in the 


thick part of a wood, a young maid who was there 


repoſing herſelf. Her ſurprizing beauty immediately 


ruck me. I became immoveable , and durſt not 


advance. I imagin'd it was one of thoſe aerial Spirits, 
who deſcend ſometimes from the throne of Oroma- 
res, to conduct ſouls back to the Empyreum. Seeing 
herſelf alone with a ſtranger; she fled, & took refuge 
in a Temple that was near the foreſt. I durſt not 
follow her; but 1 learnt that she was Daughter of 
an old Brachman, who dwelt in that Temple, & 


hat he was conſecrated to the worship of the Fire. 


he Eſtales may quit celibacy & marry ; but while 
they continue Prieſteſſes of the Fire, the laws wy 
2 10 
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Princeſs could not forbear asking him the reaſon 
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it an act of religion, to throw his Daughter alive 


we paſs'd our lives together, in working, reading, 


del in this momint, all that you deſcribsz. 
paſſion. As my heart was not corrupted, I had no 


to share my crown with me: I was continual 


1 E TRA WELS. 
ſo ſevere among the Indians, that a Father thinks 


into the flames, should she ever fall from that purity 
of manners which she has ſworn to preſerve, | 

My Father was yet living, & I could not take her ti 
by force even tho I had been King; for Princes have k 
no right in that country over perſons conſecrated Mt v 


ts Tehigion. However all theſe difficulties :did but Þ ol 


increaſe my paſſion ; & the violence of it sharpen'd 

my ingenuity. I left my Father's palace: I was ſu 
dung, Iwas a Prince, and did not conſult reaſon; Mar! 
diſguis'd myſelf in the habit of a girl, & went to MT! 

the Temple where the old Brachman lived. I de- tin 


ceived him by a feign'd ſtory, and became one of no 
the Eſtales, under the name of Amana. The King, Maw 


my Father, inconſolable for my ſudden diſappearing; diſ 
order'd ſearch to be made for me every where; my 
bur'ts n pr po... wa 
Selima not knowing my ſex, conceiv'd a parti- 
cular liking & friendship for me. I never leſt her; 


Walking; & ſerving at the altars. I often told her M! 
fables & tories, in order to paint to her the won- 
derful effects of friendship & of love. My deſign 
was to prepare her by degrees, for the diſcovery | 
was meditating. I ſometimes forgot myſelf whilt 
J was ſpeaking, & was ſo carried away by my vi. 
vacity, that she oſten interrupted. me; and ſaid, 
One would think, Amana, to hear yon ſpeak, that yoi 


I hiv'd in this manner ſeveral months with her, 
without letting her know either my diſguiſe or my 


criminal view; I imagined, that if 1 could engage 
her to love me, she would forſake her ſtate of life, 


walting 
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waiting for a favourable moment, to diſcover my 
| ſentiments to her; but, alas! that moment never 


k 


| came. | TE at 
d | It was a cuſtom among the Eſtales, to go. ſeveral 
r times in the year upon a high, mountain, there to 
e kindle the ſacred Fire, & to offer ſacrifices: We all 
4 went up thither one day, accompany'd only by the 
ut old Brachman. | 25-4 , 
d 7 Scarce was the ſacrifice begun, when we were 


az ſurrounded. by a _ of men, arm'd with bows & 
n; arrows, who carry'd away Selma and her Father, 
to They were all on horſeback : I follow'd them ſome 
je- time, but they enter d into NW OOd, & I ſaw them 
of Eno more. I did not return tothe Temple, but ſtole 
18, away from the Eſtales, chang d my dreſs, took another 
diſguiſe, & forſook the Indies. I forgot my Father, 
my Country, & all other tyes & obligations; and 
wander'd over all Aſia in ſearch of Selima. What 


rti- cannot Love do in a young heart given, up. to its 
er; N paſſion? HAS: 75 EN 

ng, As I was traveling in the country of the Lycians, 
her {MI ſtopt one day in a great foreſt, to shelter myſelf 


from the heat. I there ſaw a company of Hunters 
paſs by, & a little after, ſeveral women, among 
whom I thought I diſcover'd Selima: She was in a 
hunting dreſs, mounted upon a ſtately courſer, and 
-Mdiſtinguish'd from all the reſt by a crown of flowers. 
She paſs'd by me ſo ſwiſt, that I could not be ſure 
hether my conjectures were well founded; but I 
vent ſtraight to the Capital. 2 5 
The Lycians were at that time govemd by Women; 
hich form of government was eſtablish'd among 
hem upon the following occaſion, Some ages ago, 
ae Men became ſo effeminate during a long peace, 
hat their thoughts were wholly taken up abont 
lr dreſs. They affected the diſcourſe, manners, 
x ; C INAax1INs,, 


. — 
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maxims, & all the imperfections of Women, without 


treated them li 


advice: The Men propoſed good Laws, but th; 


Women. | 


having either their ſweetneſs or delicacy : And while 
they gave themſelves up to infamous yoluptuouſneſs, | £ 
the moſt abominable vices took the place of loveh t 
paſſions, = deſpis'd the Lycian Women, and i; 
ce flaves. A foreign war came upon; 
them. The Men being grown cowardly & effemi- n 
nate, were not able to defend their country. They w 
fled and hid themſelves in woods & caves. The T 
Women, being accuſtomed to fatigue , by the th 
very they had undergone, took Arms, drove away 
the Enemy, became Miſtreſſes of the country, & 
eſtablish'd their authority by an immutable law. 
From that time the Lycians accuſtomed them 
ſelves to this form of government, & found it the 
eaſieſt & moſt convenient. Their Queens had i 
Council of Senators, who aſſiſted them with thei 


Women caus'd them to be executed. The ſweetneiſ 
and mildneſs of the ſex prevented al>the miſchie 
of ryranny ; & the counſel of the wiſe Senators 
qualify'd that inconſtancy which we attribute t 


L underftood that ihe Mother of Selima, havin! 
been dethroned by the ambition of a Kinſwoman 
her firſt Miniſter had fled to the Idies with th 
young Princeſs ; that he had liv'd there ſeveral yea 
as a Brachman, & she as an #ſ/ale; that this ol 
Man having always maintained a correſpondend 
with the friends of the Royal Family, the youn 
Queen had been reſtor'd to the throne after th 
death of the Uſurper ; that she govern'd with th 
wiſdom of a perſon who had experienc'd misfo 
tunes: And laſtly , that she had always expreſs de 
invincible diſlike to marriage. | 


Tl 


This news gave me inexpreſſible joy; I thank'd 


ful ways, near the object of my deſire; I implor'd 
their aſſiſtance, & promis'd never to love but once, 
if they would favour my paſſion. e 


„ myſelf known to the Queen; and ſeeing that war 
was the moſt proper, I engag'd in the troops. 
There, I diſtinguish'd myſelf very ſoon; for I re- 


fus'd no fatigue, I ſought the moſt hazardous en- 


terprizes, & expos'd myſelf every where. Upon a 
day of battle, which was to decide of the liberty 
of the Lycans , the Carians put our troops into 
{diſorder ; Twas in a large plain, out of which there 
was but one narrow paſs. I got to this paſs, and 
threatned to pierce with my javelin, any Man who 


ghould attempt to force it. In this manner I rally'd 


pur troops, and returned to charge the Enemy; 


tnei routed them, and obtained a complete victory. 
hieif This action drew the attention of all the Army 
tors upon me: Nothing was ſpoken of but my courage; 
te all the ſoldiers call'd me the deliverer of their 


ountry. I was conducted to the Queen's preſence, 
ho could not recolle&t me; for we had been ſe- 


avin! 

man{Warated fix years, & grief & fatigue had alter'd my 
h ü eatures. 1 | 
yen She ask'd me my name, & my country, & exa- 
iis ined me with attention. I thought I diſcovered 
dend her eyes a ſecret emotion, which, she endeavour'd 
your conceal. Strange capriciouſneſs of Love l hereto- 
er HMpre | had thought her an Eftale of mean birth; 
ith Wet nevertheleſs I reſolved to share my Crown with 


er: This moment I conceiv'd a deſign of making 
)yſelf be lov'd, as I had lov'd. I conceal'd my 
duntry, & my birth, & told her, I was born in 
vilage of Bactria, of a very obſcure family. Upon. 

C2 which. 


misf0 
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the Gods for having conducted me by ſuch wonder- 


J confider'd of ſeveral methods whereby to make 
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" neſs, when she had nothing to ſay. She took OY þ 


timents under borrow'd names. The Greek & Egy 


— — . == * 


Gods heretofore were enamour'd with mortals; & 5 
that Love makes all conditions equal. 1 


* — — I 
— — 


n= aps = ” 
— 


to find that I Was lov'd, as I had lov'd. F had fre 


=? Ie SPED ———d 
r 
2 6 ne 3 —— — 


which she ſuddenly withdrew. » Without aulwerf | 
ring mem 
oon aſter this, he gave me, by the advice of 
her Senators, the command of the Army; b rhef 
means [I had free acceſs to her preſence. She us 
frequently to ſend for me, under pretence of buſi. 


ſure in diſcourſing with me; & I painted my ſer- ; 


tian Mythology , which I had learn'd in my travel; 
furnish'd me with ample matter, to prove that th 1 


I remember that one day, while I was relating 
to her a ſtory of that kind, she left me in a greif 8 
emotion, by which I diſcover'd her hidden lent 
ments; and it ave me an inexpreſſible pleaſure 


ment converſations with her, by which her cori 
ence in me increaſed daily. 1 ſometimes made ba - 
call to mind the misfortunes of her infancy ; & M 
then gave me an account of her living among i; 
Eſtales', her friendship for Amana, & their mutuM 
affection. Scarce was | able to contain myſelf wh 
1 heard her ſpeak; I was juſt ready to throw «ff 
my diſguiſe ; but wy falſe delicacy requir'd that of 
lima should do for me, what I would have doh; 
for her. I was very ſoon ſatisfy'd ; for an extra 


ore 

dinary event made me experience all the extent N T 

. Powet of her Love. riec 
By the laws of the Lycians, the perſon who gau 
verns is not allowed to marry. a ſtranger. Selin head 
ſent for me one day, & ſaid to me, My Subjects ae! 
deſirous that 1 should marry: Go tell them from miſo m 
that I will conſent , upon condition that they leave Wires 
Free in my choice. She ſpoke theſe words with. a mint 


jeſtick air, & e looking upon me. 


F CYRUS. Hook II. 2} 
At firſt I trembled, then flatter'd myſelf, then fell 
into doubt; for I knew the attachment which the 
Lycians had to their Law. I went nevertheleſs to 
= execute Selima's orders. When the Council was 
allembled, I laid before them the Queen's pleaſure, 
& after much diſpute, it was agreed, that she should 
be left free to chuſe herſelf a Husband. 
I carried her back the reſult of their deliberation : 
713 Upon which she order'd me to aſſemble the Troops 
ehh in the fame plain where I had obtain'd the victory 
tua over the Carians; & to hold myſelf ready to obey 
ner orders. She commanded at the ſame time, all 
[the principal Men of the nation to repair tothe ſame 
tig place, where a magnificent Throne was erected. 
rc The Queen came, & being encircled by her Cour- 
ent tiers, she ſpoke to them in the following manner: 
ure People of Lycia, ever ſince I began my reign, I have 
fre /friftly obſerv'd your Laws : I have appear'd at the 
oni head of your Armies, & have obtain d ſeveral victories. 
e he ) only ſtudy has been to make you free and happy. 
x it juſt, that she who has been the preſerver of your 
3 liberty, should be herſelf a ſlave? 1s it equitable, that 
uu /e who continually ſeers your happineſs , should be 
wheWherſelf miſerable 2 There is no unhappineſs equal to that 
doing violence to one's own heart. When the heart 


at e under a conſtraint , grandeur & royalty ſerve only to 

doi: ve us a quicker ſenſe of our ſlavery. I demand there- 
tra0Fore to be free in my choice. | 

ent The whole aſſembly applauded her wiſdom , & 


Tried out, Ion are ſree, you are diſpens'd from the 
aw. The Queen ſent me orders to advance at the 
dead of the troops. When I was near the Throne 
ne roſe; There is my Husband, faid she, (pointing 
o me with her hand) He is 4 ſtranger, but his ſer- 
ices make him the Father of the Country; he is not 4 
Prince, but his merit puts him upon a level with Kings, 
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„ THE TRAVELS 
Selima then orderd me to come up upon the 
Throne. I proftrated myſelf at her feet, & took 


all the uſual oaths. I promis'd to renounce my 


Country for ever, to look upon the Lycians as my 
Children; and above all, never to love any other 


but the Queen. £ 


After this, she came down from the Throne, 
& we were conducted back to the Capital with 
pomp , amidſt the acclamations of the people, 
Aſſoon as we were alone, Ah Selima! faid I, have 
you then forgot Amana? She was tranſported with 
ſurprize , tenderneſs & joy. She then knew me, 
& conjectur'd all the reſt. I had no need to ſpeak; 


& we both were a long time ſilent. At length 1 


told her my ſtory, with all the effects that Love 
had produc'd in me. 


She very ſoon aſſembled her Council, & acquainted 
them with my birth. Embaſſadors were ſent to the 


Indies. 1 renounced my Crown & Country for ever; 


& my Brother was confirmed in the poſſeſſion of 
my Throne. | | | 
This was an eaſy facrifice; I was in poſſeſſion of 
Selima , & my happineſs was complete, But alas! 
this happineſs was of short continuance. In giving 
myſelf up to my paſſion , I had renounced my 
Country; I had forſaken my Father, who made 
me the conſolation of his old age; I had withdrawn 
from my duty. My Love, which ſeem'd ſo deli- 
cate, ſo generous, & was the admiration of Men, 
was not approved of by the Gods. According!y 
they punish'd me for it by the greateſt of all mis- 
fortunes; for they took Selima from me: She dy'd 


within a few days after our marriage. I gave my- 


ſelf over to all the exceſſes of ſorrow ; but the Gods 
did not abandon me. "1 


into my heart; she open'd the eyes of my under- 
© ſtanding; & I then diſcover'd the myſtery of the 
conduct of Oromaxes. It is obſerved, that Virtue 
is often unhappy. This is what shocks the reaſon 


Z evils of this life, are deſign'd by the Gods to ex- 
© piate the ſecret faults of thoſe who appear the moſt 
2 virtuous. | 1 5 | 

= Theſe reflections determin'd me to conſecrate the 


tach'd to any thing in nature. The whole Earth 


WE 


PN 


3 
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- I enter'd deeply into myſelf. Wiſdom deſcended 


of blind men, who are ignorant, that the tranſient 


reſt of my days to the ſtudy of wiſdom. Selima was 
dead; my bonds were broken; I was no longer at- 


© appear'd to me a deſart. I could not reign in Lycia 
| after Selima; & 1 would not remain in a country 
where every thing continually renew'd the remem- 
brance ot my loſs. ; : 
I return'd to the Indies, & went to live amon 
the Brachmans. There, I form'd a plan of happi- 
neſs, free from that ſubjection and ſlavery, which 
always accompanies grandeur. I eſtablish'd within 
myſelf an empire over my paſſions, more glorious 
than the falſe luſtre of Royalty. But notwithſtanding 
this retirement, & diſengagement from the world, 
my Brother conceiv'd a jealouſy againſt me., as if 
Thad been ambitious of aſcending the throne ; & I 
was obliged to leave the Indies. 

My exile prov'd a new ſource of happineſs to mes 
lt depends upon ourſelves to reap advantage from 
| misfortunes. I viſited the wiſe Men of Aſia, and 
| converſed with the Philoſophers of different coun- 
| tries: 1 learn'd their laws, & their religion; & was 
| charm'd to find, that the great men of all times, 
[& of all places, had the ſame ideas of the Divinity, 
[& of morality, At laſt, I came here upon the banks 
of the Aroſis, where the Magi have choſen me for 
their Chief, 4 Here 


A 


. 
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Here Zoroaſter ended. Cyr#sz & Caſſandana were thi 
too much affected to be able to ſpeak. After ſome | 
moments of ſilence, he diſcours'd to them of the 
happineſs which the Gods are preparing for thoſe 
who preſefve a pure & unſpotted heart; & of the 
pleaſures which true lovers wag ag the Empyreum, 
when they meet again there. He then concluded 


with theſe wishes: May you long feel the happineſs 


Na 
of mutual & undivided love! May the Gods preſerve hir 
you from that depraved taſte, which makes pleaſures ¶ fus 
ceaſe to be agreable, when they become lawful! May you, pa 
after the tranſports of a lively & pure paſſion in your the 

younger years, experience, in @ more advanc d age, 


all the charms of that union, which diminishes the 
pains of lift, & augments its pleaſures, by sharing them! 
May a long & agreeable old age, let you ſee your diftant 
pdſterity, multiplying the race of Heroes upon earth! 
May at laſt, one & the ſame day umte the ashes of both, 
to exempt you from the misfortune of bewailing like me, 
the loſs of what you love! I comfort myſelf with the 
hope of ſeeing Selima again, in the ſphere of fire, the 
re element of love. Souls make acquaintance only here 
below); it is above, that their union is conſummated. 
0 Selima, Selima! our flame will be eternal. 1 know 
that in thoſe ſuperior regions, your happineſs will not 
be complete till I share it with you, Thoſe who have 
lov'd each other purely, will love for ever. True love 
is immortal. | | 
The ſtory of Zoroaſter made a ſtrong impreſſion 
upon the Prince & Princeſs; it confirm'd them in 
their mutual affection, & in their love of virtue. 
They remaind ſemetime in this philoſophical retire- 
ment before they returned to Cambyſes. 
While Caſſandana was agreeably entertain'd with 
the converſation of the Women, & with their har- 
monious concerts, Zoroaſter initiated Cyrus into al 
1 1 0 oak 1 e the 
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me myſteries of the Oriental wiſdom. The Chal- 
dans, the Egyptians, and the Gymnoſaphiſts, had 

+ wonderful knowledge of Nature, but they wrapp'd 
e it up in allegorical fables: And this, doubtleſs, is 
e the reaſon, that venerable Antiquity has been res 
„ proach'd with ignorance in natural philoſophy. - 
d Zoroaſter laid open before Cyras, the ſecrets of 
Nature; not merely to amuſe him, but to make 


him obſerve the marks of an infinite wiſdom dif- 
fus'd throughout the univerſe; and thereby to pre- 
pare him for more ſublime inſtructions relating to 
3 . » o 0 2 

the Divinity & Religion. 


One while he made him admire the ſtructure of 
he the human body, the ſprings of which it is com- 


8 


. 


2! pos'd, and the liquors that flow in it; the canals, 
nt [the pumps, & the baſons, which are form'd by the 
mere interweaving of the nerves arteries, & veins, 
„, in order to ſeparate, purify , conduct, & rèconduct 
ne, the liquids into all the extremities of the body. 
Je Then the levers, the cords, & the pullies, form'd 
he by the bones, muſcles, & cartilages, for performing 
ere all the motions of the ſolid parts. | 
ed. lt is thus, ſaid the Philoſopher, that our body is 
ow {but one ſurprizing complication of numberleſs pipes; 
not which have a communication with one another, 
ave ate divided & ſubdivided without end; while dif- 
ove ferent & ſuitable liquors are inſinuated into them, 
& are there prepar'd according to the rules of the 
ion moſt exact mechaniſm. By this he made him com- 
in prehend, that an infinity of ſmall imperceptible 
ue. brings, the conſtruction & motions of which we 
1re- {Ware ignorant of, are continually playing in our 
bodies; & conſequently , that none but 48 


yith Vlntelligence could produce, adjuſt, and preſerve 
har- J compounded, ſo delicate, and ſo admirable a 
> all machine L e 


7 


Þ THE TRANELS 
At another time he explain'd to him the confi. 
guration of plants, & the transformation of inſects, || 
They had not then our optick glaſſes, to magnify MW 
objects, & bring them nearer; but the penetrating 


form all thoſe riches of nature, which charm the 
fight, the ſmell, & the taſte. | 

The fruitfulneſs of Nature in the multiplication 
of inſects, is no leſs admirable. Their eggs, ſcat- 
ter'd in the air, upon the earth, & in the waters, the 
[ meet in each with proper receptacles, and] wait & 
only for a favourable ray of the Sun to hatch them. 


ſpirit of Zoroaſter, [inlightened by a long tradition 
of phyſical experiments, ] ſaw further than the eye 
can reach by their help. +... 
Each ſeed, ſaid he, contains within it a plant e 
of its own ſpecies; This plant other ſeeds; & thoſe Mt t 
ſeeds other little plants; and ſo on without end. 
Fruitful Nature is inexhauſtible. The growth of 
vegetables is but the unfolding of the fibres, mem- b 
branes, & branches, by the flowing of the moiſtyre ſt © 
of the earth into them. The preſſure of the air P. 
makes that nourishing moiſture , which is pregnant Mt 7 
with ſalts, ſulphur, & oils, enter into the tubes of th 
the roots. The action of the Sun in the daytime 
draws upwards the ſubtil part of the ſap; and the th 
coolneſs of the night fixes, condenſes , & ripens it, th 
in order to produce leaves, flowers & fruits, & to | 
wit 


Wiſe Nature ſets an infinite number of ſprings at 
work in theſe almoſt inviſible machines, which fur- 1 
nish liquors ſuited to their wants. I. 
He then recounted to him all their different me- 
tamorphoſes. Now they are worms which craw! ſeq 


upon the earth; then Fishes ſwimming in liquors; Nor 
& at laſt they get wings, & riſe into the air. f 

Another time, the Sage carried the thoughts of 
Cyrus up into the higher regions, to contemplate fre 


all the extraordinary appearances which happen "oy 
e 
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He shew'd him the wonderful qualities of that 
ſubtil & inviſible fluid, which encompaſſes the earth; - 
= how uſeful & neceſſary it is to the life of animals, 
the growth of plants, the flying of birds, the forming 
of ſounds, & all the uſes of life. 
This fluid, ſaid he, being agitated, heated, 
cooled again, compreſs'd, rarify'd, ſometimes by 
the rays of the Sun, or ſubterraneous fires ; ſome= 
8 times by the ſalts & fulphurs which float in it; ſome- 
c times by nitres which fix & congeal it; ſometimes 
0 by clouds which compreſs it; & ſometimes by other 


i” BY cauſes which alter the equilibrium of its parts; 
ue prod Il forts of winds: the moſt impetuous of 
air produces all forts of winds : the petuous 
nt which ſerve to diſpel the noxious vapours, while 
or the ſofter breezes temper the exceſſive heats. 


At other times, the rays of the Sun, inſinuating 
che themſelves into the little drops of water which cover 
the ſurface of the Earth, rarify them, & thereby 
make chem lighter than the Air; ſo that they aſcend 
the into it, form vapours, and float there at different 
© heights, according as they are more or leſs heavy. 
The Sun having drawn up theſe vapours loaded 


5 | with ſulphur, minerals, & different kinds of ſalts, 
ers, they kindle in the air, put it into a commotion, 
any & cauſe thunder & lightning. e 
3 Other vapours that are lighter, gather together 
« at into clouds, & float in the air: But when they be- 
fur: come too heavy, they fall in dews, showers of rain, 

: wh = hail, according as the air is more or leſs 

eated, 

_—_ Thoſe vapours which are daily drawn from the 
ug ſea, & carried in the air by the winds to the tops 


of mountains, fall there, fink into them, & gather 
in their inward cavities, where they continue till 
plate they find a vent, & ſo become abundant ſources of 
3 fresh water, to quench the thirſt of men, Of theſe 

| | ate 
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are form'd rivulets of which the ſmaller rivers are 
compos'd; .and theſe again form the great rivers, 
which return into the fea, to repair the loſs it had 
ſuffered by the ardent rays of the Sun. 

| Thus it is, that all the irregularities and intem- 

erances of the elements, which ſeem to deſtroy 

Nature in one ſeaſon, ſerve to revive it in another, 
The immoderate heats of the ſummer, & the ex- 
ceſſive colds of the winter, prepare the beauties of 
the ſpring, & the rich fruits of autumn. All theſe 
viciſſitudes, which ſeem to ſuperficial minds the 
effects of a fortuitous concourſe of irregular cauſes, 
are regulated as with weight & meaſure, by that 
fovereign Wiſdom who holds the univerſe in his 
hand; who weighs the Earth as a grain of ſand, 
& the ſea as a drop of water. 

After this Zoroaſter rais'd the thoughts of Cyrus 
to the contemplation of the cœleſtial bodies; | | & 
explain'd to him the admirable proportions in their 
_ diſtances, magnitudes, & revolutions. 


The firſt Mover, ſaid he, is not an immenſe reſtleſ 


Matter, which takes all forts of forms, by the ne- 


ceſlary laws of a blind mechaniſm. It is the great 
Oromazes himſelf, whoſe eſſence is love; & who 
has impreſs'd this character upon all his creatures, 
animate & inanimate. The laws of the material & 
vitible world reſemble thoſe of the inviſible & in- 
tellectual. And as the firſ# Mover draws all Spirits 
to himſelf, & by his almighty attraction unites them 
3n different ſocieties; ſo does he likewiſe continually 
act upon all Bodies, give them a tendency towards 
each other, & thereby range them with order into 
different ſyſtems. | : 

Hence 


1 Theſe Newtonian less are net in the F trench Original. 


— cx * 
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Hence it is, that the parts of matter cohere and 


are ſo many images of the great Oromaxes, whoſe 


body is light , & whoſe ſoul is truth. (b) 7 
It is by the fame attractive power, that the planets 
are retain'd in their orbits; & inftead of shooting 
forward for ever in right lines, through the immenſe 
ſpaces, move eternally round thoſe luminous centers, 
from which, as their great benefactors, they derive 
their light & heat, | " 


But not only the beauty & harmony of the great 
ſyſtems are owing to this principle of attraction, 
but likewiſe the coheſion & motion of the lefler 
bodies, whether ſolid or fluid. The ſame cauſe pro- 
4s © duces numberleſs, and even contrary effects, yet 
&% without any confuſion in ſo infinite a variety of 
ic © Motions. Tf 1 eee 


le came at length to explain to him how the 
ef: diſtances, magnitudes, & motions of the Planets 
e- were ſuited to the nature of their inhabitants. For 
at WW the Magi believ'd all the ſtars to be inhabited, either 
ho with good or evil Geri. Tk 


in⸗ ſee all thoſe wonders of nature, which diſcover 
its themſelves to our feeble fight. What would it be 
em if we could tranſport ourſelves into thoſe ætherial 


ly WW paces , and paſs thro" them with a rapid flight? 
rds Fach ſtar would appear an atom in compariſon of 


the immenſity which ſurrounds it. What would it 


0 


— 


(*) See the Diſe. pag. 17, 


form thoſe vaſt globes of fire, the fix d Stars, which 


0b Pie n 


& Wei are ſurpriz' d, continues the Philoſopher, to. 


be, if deſcending afterwards upon Earth, we could 


. 2 
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accommodate our eyes to the minuteneſs of objects, 


& purſue the ſmalleſt grain of ſand thro' its infinite 


diviſibility? Each atom would appear a World, in 
which we should doubtleſs diſcover new beauties, 
It is thus that [there is nothing great, nothing little 


in. itſelf; ] both the great & the little diſappear by 


turns, to preſent every where an image of infinity 
through all the works of Oromazes, WE 


But all that we know of Nature here below, 


.continu'd the Philoſopher , regards only its ſuper- 


ficial properties. We are not allow'd to penetrate 
into the intimate eſſence of things. This point of 


immenſity to which we are banish'd, ſince our ani- 


mating of mortal bodics, is not what it was here- 
tofore. The moving power of the firſt Principle is 
ſuſpended in its action. All is become deform'd, 
obſcure, and irregular , like the Intelligences who 
dwell in it, & who were drawn into the rebellion 
of Arimanius. | | 5 
Cyrus was charm'd with theſe inſtructions. New 
worlds ſeem'd to open themſelves to his mind. 
Where have 1 liv'd, ſaid he, till now? The fim- 
leſt objects contain wonders which eſcap'd my ſight. 
But his curioſity was more eſpecially rais'd when he 
heard mention of the great change that had hap- 
pen'd in the Univerſe; & turning to Araſpes, who 
was preſent at theſe diſcourſes , ſaid to him; 
What we have been taught hitherto of Oromazes, 


 Mythras, & Arimanius; of the contention between 


the good & evil principles; of the reyolutions which 
have happen'd in the higher ſpheres; and of fouls 


precipitated into mortal bodies, was mix'd with ſo 


many abſurd fictions; and wrapp'd up in ſuch im- 
penetrable obſcurities , that we look'd upon them 
as vulgar & contemptible notions, unworthy of the 


eternal Nature. Vouchſafe, ſaid he to —_ 
5 1 vouch: 


forſake for ever the ſociety of men. 
ment would have no view, but to gratify a frivo- 
lous indolence, unworthy the character of wiſdom: 
But by this ſeparation, the Magi diſengage them- 
ſelves from matter, viſe to the contemplation of 
caleſtial things, & commence an intercourſe with 
the pure Spirits, who diſcover to them all the ſe- 
| crets of Nature. 
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vouchſafe to unfold to us thoſe myſteries unknown 


| to the people. I now ſee that a contempt for Reli- 


gion can ariſe only from ignorance, A oy 
After all that I have shew'd you to-day , reply'd 


the Sage, I should fatigue your attention too much, 
if I was to enter upon thoſe particulars, It is ne- 
ceſſary to repoſe: yourſelf this night. After you have | 
| refresh'd your body by ſleep, & calm'd your ſeuſes |} 
by muſick & the morning ſacrifice, I will lead you | 
into that inviſible world, which has been unveil'd 

to me by the tradition of the ancients. 


The next day Zoroaſter conducted Cyrus & Araſpes 


| into a gloomy and ſolitary foreſt, where the ſight 
could not be diſturbed by any ſenſible object, and 
then ſaid to them; N | 


[t is not to enjoy pleaſure in ſolitude, that we 
Such retire- 


It is, indeed, but a very imall 


number of the Sages, & ſuch only as have gain'd | 
| a complete victory over all the paſſions, who have | 
| enjoy'd this privilege. Impoſe therefore ſilence upon 
your ſenſes, raiſe your mind above all viſible objects, 
& liſten to what the Gymnoſophiſts have learn d by 
| their commerce with the pure Intelligences. Here 


he was filent for ſome time, ſeem'd to collect him- 
ſelf inwardly , & then continu'd. ps, . 

(e) In the ſpaces of the Empyreum, a pure and 
divine fire expands itſelf; by means of which, not 
only bodies, but ſpirits, become viſible, In the midſt 


(e) See the Diſe, pag. 53» 34. 
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of this immenſity is the great Oromazes, firſt prin- 
Ciple of all things. He diffuſes himſelf every where; 
but it is there that he is manifeſted} after a more 
glorious manner. =» | Fi 

Near him is ſeated the God Mythras, the chief 
& moſt antient production of his power. Around 
his throne are an infinite number of Genii of diffe- 
rent orders. In the firſt rank are the Jyngas, the 
moſt ſublime & luminous Intelligences. In the more 
diſtant ſpheres, are the Synoches, the Taletarches, the 
Amilictes, the Coſmogoges (d), & an endles number 
of Genii of all the lower degrees. 
Arimanius chief of the Jyngas, aſpir'd to an equa- 
lity with the God Mythras; & by his eloquence, 
perſuaded all the Spirits of his order to. diſturb the 
univerſal harmony, & the peace of the heaven]y 
monarchy. How exalted ſoever the Genii are, they 
are always finite, & conſequently may be dazzled 
& deceiv'd. Now the love of one's own excellence 
is the moſt delicate, & moſt imperceptible kind of 
deluſion. N e 

To deterr the other Genii from falling into the 
like crime, & to punish thoſe audacious Spirits, 
Oromazes only withdrew his rays, & immediately 
the ſphere of Arimanius became a chaos , & an 
eternal night, in which diſcord , hatred, confuſion, 
anarchy & force alone prevail'd. 

Thoſe etherial ſubſtances would have eternally 
tormented themſelves, if Oromazes had not mitigated 
their miſeries. He is never cruel in his punishments, 
nor acts from a motive of revenge, for it is un- 
worthy of his nature. He had compaſſion of thei: 
.  (d) See the Oracles which paſs under Zoroaſter's name, 
Doubtleis they are not genuine; but they contain the mot 
Intient traditions, & the ſtyle of the eaſtern Theology, 
I have made no other ute of them, but to give games 10 
the Gen i. e n 
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condition, & employed his power to diſſipate the 
Chaos + l | 2 
Of a ſudden the atoms which were confuſedly 
# mingled, are ſeparated; the elements are difintangled, 
 & rang'd in order.” In the midſt of the abyſs is 
amaſs'd together an ocean of fire, which we now 
call the San. Its brightneſs is but obſcurity, when 
compar' d with that light which illuminates the Em- 
Fer o | Re 
| Seven globes of an opaque ſubſtance roll about 
this flaming centre, to borrow its light. The. ſeven 
© Gents, who were the chief miniſters, & the com- 
panions of Arimanius, together with all the inferior 
| Spirits of his order, became the inhabitants of theſe 
new worlds, & gave them their names. The Greeks 
call them Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, "Mercury , 
ey the Moon, & the Earth. VO itz | 
eg The flothful gloomy Genii, who love ſolitude & 
ace ! darkneſs, who hate ſociety, & waſte their days in 
or an eternal diſcontent, retir'd into Saturn. From 
hence flow all hellish, malicious projects, perfidious 
tue treaſons, & murderous devices. | 
is, In Jupiter dwell the impious and learned Genii, 
teh who broach monſtrous errors, & endeavour to per- 
: an ſuade men that the Univerſe is not govern'd by an 
on, eternal wiſdom ; that the great Oromaxes is not a 
luminous Principle, but a blind Nature, which by 
12ly a continual agitation within itſelf, produces an 
rated — of forms, [without harmony or 
method. N 
* In Mars are the Genii who are enemies of peace, 
& blow up the fire of diſcord, inhuman vengeance, 
implacable anger, ambition, falſe mad Heroiſm , 
ambitious of conquering what it cannot govern ; 
furious diſpute , which ſeeks to tyranniſe over the 
mind, & to oppreſs where it cannot convince, & 
mes "Vic more cruel in its zeal Rey all other vices, 


— 
— 
— 


Venut 
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Venus is inhabited by the impure Genii, whoſe 
affected graces, & unruly appetites are without taſte, 
friendship, noble or tender ſentiments, or any other 
view but the enjoy ment of pleaſures which en- 
gender the moſt fatal calamities. | 

In Mercury are the weak minds, ever in uncer- 
tainty, who believe without reaſon , and doubt 
without reaſon; the enthuſiaſts, & the free-thinkers, 
whoſe credulity & incredulity proceed equally from 
a diſorder'd imagination: It dazzles the fight of 
ſome, ſo that they ſee that which is not; and it 
blinds others in ſuch a manner, that they ſee not 
that which is. N | 63) | 

In the Moon dwell the humorſome, fantaftick, 
& capricious Genii, who will, and will not; who 
hate at one time, what they lov'd exceſſively at 
another; and who by a falſe delicacy of ſelf love, 
are ever diftruſtful of themſelves, and of their bel: 
friends. O01 $3 . 

All theſe Gerz regulate the influence of the ſtars, 
They are ſubject to the Magi, whoſe call they obey, 
& diſcover to them all the ſecrets of Nature. The: 
Spirits had all been voluntary accomplices of Ar. 
manius's crime. There yet remain'd a number o 
all the ſeveral kinds who had been carry'd awaj 
thro' weakneſs, inadvertency , levity, & (if I maj 
venture ſo to ſpeak) friendship for their companions. 
They were of the loweſt capacities of all the Genu, 
& conſequently the leaſt criminal. 


Oromaæes had compaſſion on them, & made then 
deſcend into mortal bodies. They have no remen: 
brance of their former ſtate , or of their ancient 
happineſs. It is from this number of Genii that the 
Earth is peopled; & it is hence that we ſee mind 
of ſuch different characters. The 
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The God Mythras is inceſſantly employ'd to cure, 
purify, exalt, & make them capable of their firſt 
Micky: Thoſe who love virtue, fly away after 
death into the Empyreum , where they are re- united 
to their origin. Thoſe who debaſe & corrupt them- 
ſelves, ſink deeper & deeper into matter, fall ſuc- 
ceſlively into the bodies of the meaneſt animals; 


run thro' a perpetual circle of new forms, till they 


are purged of their crimes by the pains which they 


| undergo. 


The evil Principle will confound all things for 


nine thouſand years; but at length there will come 
| a time, fix'd by Deſtiny when Arimanius will be 
| totally deſtroy'd & exterminated. The Earth will 
change its form, the univerſal harmony will be 
| reſtor'd, & men will live happy without any bo- 
dily want. Until that time, Oromazes repoſes him- 
ſelf, & Mythras combats. This interval ſeems long 
to mortals, but to a God, it is only as a moment 
„ . 
| Cyrus was ſeiz d with aſtonishment at the hearing 
of theſe ſublime things, & cry'd out: I am then a 


ray of light emitted from its principle, & I am to 
return to it. Vou raiſe within me a new, and in- 
exhauſtible ſource of pleaſures. Adverſities may here- 


after diſtreſs me, but they will never overwhelm me. | 


All the misfortunes of life will appear to me as 
tranſient dreams. All human grandeur vanishes ; 
I ſee nothing great but to imitate the immortals, 
that I may eater again after death into their ſociety, 
O my Father, tell me by what way it is that Heroes 
re-aſcend to the Empyreum ? 5 2 

How joyful am 1, reply'd Zoroaſter, to ſee you 
relish theſe truths; you will one day have need of 
them. Princes are oftentimes ſurrounded by impious 
& profane men, who reject evety thing, that they 

D 2 may 


F 


may indulge their paſſions. They will endeavour 
to make you doubt of eternal Providence, from 
the miſeries & diſorders which happen here below. 
They know not that. the whole Earth is but a ſingle 
wheel of the great machine. Their view is confin'd 


to a ſmall circle of objects, and they ſee nothing 


beyond it. Nevertheleſs they will reaſon & pro- 
nounce upon every thing. They judge of Nature, 
& of its Author, as a man born in a deep cavern, 
would judge of objects which he had never ſeen, 
but by the faint light of a dim taper 

Yes, Cyrus, the harmony of the univerſe will 
be one day reſtor'd, and you are deſtin'd to that 
ſublime immortality ; but you can come to it only 


by virtue; & the virtue becoming your ſtate, is to 


make other men happy. ch A 

_ Theſe diſcourſes of Zoroaſter made a ſtrong im- 
preſſion on the mind of Cyrus. He would have ſtaid 
much longer with the Magi in their ſolitude , if his 
duty had not call'd him back to the Court of Perſia. 
His happineſs increas'd every day. The more he 
knew He the more kg diſcover'd in her 
mind, in her ſentiments, & her virtues, thoſe charms 
which are ever new, & which are not to be found 
in beauty alone. Neither marriage, which often 
weakens the ſtrongeſt paſſions ; nor that almoſt in- 
vincible inclination in human nature to change, 


diminish'd in the leaſt the mutual affection of theſe 


happy lovers. They liv'd thus ſeveral years together, 
& Caſſandana bore to Cyrus two Sons, Cambyſes & 
Smerdis, & two Daughters, Meroe & Arxiſtona; & 
then died, tho' in the flower of her age. 

None but thoſe who have experienc'd the force 
of true love, founded upon virtue, can imagine 


the diſconſolate condition of Cyrus. In loſing Caſſan- 


dana he loſt all. Inclination, 1eaſon, . & 
! uty 
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duty were all united to augment his paſſion, In 


loving her he had experienc'd all the charms of love, 
without knowing either its pains, or the diſguſts 

Z with which it is often attended. He feels the greatneſs 
of his loſs, & refuſes all conſolation. It is neither 
the ſudden revolutions in States, nor the ſevere 
ſtroaks of adverſe Fortune, which oppreſs the minds 
of Heroes. Noble & generous ſouls are touch'd by 
5 thoſe misfortunes only which concern the objects 
of their ſofter paſſions. Cyrus gives himſelf wholly 
up to grief, not to be alleviated by weeping or 
* complaining. Great paſſions are always mute. This 
profound ſilence is at length ſucceeded by a torrent 
of tears. Mandana & Araſpes, who never'teft him, 
endeavour'd to comfort him no other way, than 
| by weeping with him. Reaſoning and perſuaſion 
furnish no cure for ſorrow ; nor can friendship yield 

relief, but by sbaring it. r 


After he had long continu'd in this dejection, 


| he return'd to ſee Zoroaſter. The converſation of 


that great man who had experienc'd the like mis+ 
fortune, contributed much to ſoften the anguish.of 
his mind; but it was only by degrees that he recover d 
himſelf, & not till he had travell'd ſome years. 
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TRAPS HE Empire of the Medes was at this 
mme in a profound peace: And Cam- 
Es byſes thinking that Cyrus could not 
better employ ſuch a time, than in 
| going abroad , to learn the manners, 
. laws, and religions of other nations; 
we > — for him one day, and ſpoke to him to this 
_ Enfece: | 
You are deſtin'd by the Great Oromaxes to extend 
your conqueſts over all Aſia. You ought to quality 
yourſelf. to make thoſe nations happy by your 
wiſdom , which you shall ſubdue by your valour. 
I deſign that you should travel into Egypt, which 
is the Mother of Sciences. From thence into Greece, 
where are many famous Republic ks. You shall then 
go into Crete to ſtudy the Laws of Minos. You shall 
return at laſt by Babylon; & ſo bring back into your 
own Country all the kinds of knowledge neceſſary to 
polish the minds of your Subjects, & to make you 
capable of accomplishing your high deſtiny. Go, 
my Son, go ſee, & ſtudy human-nature under all 
its different forms: This little corner of the earth, 
which we call our Country, is too ſmall a picture, 


to form thereby a true and perfect judgment of 


mankind. 
| | Cyrus 
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Cyrus obey'd his Father's orders, and very ſoon 
left Perſia , accompany'd by his Friend Araſpes. - 
Two faithful Slaves were all his attendants, for he 
defir'd to be unknown. He went down the river 
* Agradatus, embark'd upon the Pexſian gulf, & ſoon 
= arriv'd at the port of Gerra , upon the coaſt of 
Arabia Felix. { | N 5 
© The next day he continu'd his way towards the 
City of Macoraba . The ſerenicy of the sky, the 
mildneſs of the climate, the perfumes which embalm'd 
the air, the variety, fruitfulneſs, & ſmiling appea- 
rance of nature in every part, charm'd all his ſenſes. 
* While thePrince was admiring the beauty of the 
country, he ſaw a Man walking with, a grave and 
E flow pace, who ſeem'd taken up in ſome profound 
thought. He was already come near Cyrus, without 
» [W noticing him. The Prince interrupted his medita- 
tion & ask'd him the way to Badeo, where he was 
sto embark for Eg t. 

Amenophis (for that was his name) ſaluted the 
1d | travellers with great civility, & having repreſented 
do them, that the day was too far ſpent to continue 
ur WF their journey, hoſpitably invited them to his rural 
r. habitation. He led them through. a by-way, to. a 
ch WW little hill not far off, where he had form'd with his 
ce, own hands, ſeveral ruſtick grottos. A ſpring, which 
en Wl roſe in the ſide of the hill, water'd with its ſtream. 
nall a little garden at ſome diſtance, & form'd a rivulet, 
our whoſe ſweet murmur was the only noiſe that could 
y tO Wl be heard in this abode of peace & tranquillity, 

Amenophis ſet before his Gueſts ſome dry'd fruits, 
& delicious wines; and entertain'd them agreeably 
during their repaſt. An unaffected & ſerene joy was 
to be ſeen upon his conntenance. His diſcourſe was 

a . | D 4 r 
is now called Aſecca, & was anciently reputed, a haly: . 

place by the Arabians. 7 
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full of good ſenſe , & of noble ſentiments. He had 
all the politeneſs of a Man educated at the Courts 
of Kings; which gave Cyrus a great curioſity to 
know the cauſe of his retirement. In order to gain 
the confidence of Amenophis, he diſcover'd to him 
who he was, & the defign.of his travels; and at 
the ſame time let him perceive his deſire; but with 
that modeſt reſpect, which one ought to have for 
the ſecret of a ſtranger. Amenophis perceiving it, 
— the hiſtory of his life & misfortunes in the 
following manner. 6 

Tho I be deſcended from one of the antienteft 
families in Epypt , nevertheleſs by the viciſſitude of 
human affairs, the branch from which I come, 
is fallen into great poverty. My Father liv'd near 
Dioſpolis, a City of Upper Egypt. He cultivated his 
paternal farm with his own hands, & brought me 
up to the taſte of true pleaſures, in the ſimplicity of 
a country life; to place my happineſs in the ſtudy 
of wiſdom, & to make agriculture, hunting, & the 
liberal-arts my choiceſt occupations. 3 

It was the cuſtom of King Apries oftimes to 
make a progreſs thro' the different Provinces of his 
Kingdom, One day as he paſs'd thro' a foreſt near 
the place where I liv'd, he perceiv'd me under the 
Shade of a palm-tree, where I was reading the ſacred 
books of Hermes. | 

I was then but ſixteen years of age, & my youth 
& air drew the King's attention. He came up to me, 
ask'd me my name, my condition , & what I was 
reading. He was pleaſed with my anſwers, order'd 
me to be conducted to his Court, and neglected 
nothing in my education. 

The liking which Apries had for me, changed by 
degrees into a confidence, which ſeemed to augment 
in proportion as I advanc'd in years; and my heart 
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OF CYRUS, Book III. 37 
was full of affection and gratitude. Being young, 
& without experience, I thought that Princes were 
capable of friendship; & I did not know that the 
Gods have deny'd them that ſweet conſolation, to 
counterballance their grandeur. N 5 
After having attended him in his wars againſt the 
Sidonians & Cyprians, I became his only favourite. 
He communicated to me the moſt important ſecrets 
of the State, and honour'd me with the firft poſt 
about his perſon. | : 
I never forgot the obſcurity from whence the 
King had taken me: Iremembered that I had been 
poor, & I was afraid of being rich: Thus I pre- 
ſerv'd my integrity in the midſt of grandeur. I went 
© ſometimes into Upper-Egypr, of which | wasGovernor, 
to ſee the place of my birth. Above all, I viſited, 
| with pleaſure, the grove where Apries had found me: 
| Bleſt ſolitude, ſaid I within myſelf, where I firſt leary'd 
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7 the maxims of true wiſdom ! How unhappy shall 1 be 
ie WW if 1 forget the innocence & ſimplicity of my firſt years, 


uhen I felt no unjuſt deſires , & was unacquainted 

| with the objects that excite them, 

[ was often tempted to quit all, & ſtay in that 

ar charming ſolitude. It was, doubtleſs, a preſenti- 
ment of what was to happen to me; for Apries ſoon 

ed I after began to ſuſpect my fidelity. 

= * Amaſis, who ow'd his fortune to me, endea- 

vour'd to inſpire him with this diſtruſt. He was a 


ne, man of mean birth, but great bravery: He had ve 

vas great talents, both natural & acquir'd ; but his heart 
1'd vas corrupt. When a man has wit & parts, and 
ted holds nothing ſacred, it is eaſy to gain the favour of 


Princes. 
| Suſpicion was far from my heart, I had no dif- 
@ truſt of a Man whom I had loaded with benefits; 

Herodot. B. 1 & 2. | 
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& the eaſter to betray me, he.cover'd himſelf with 
_ a veil of profound diſſimulation. 5 
Tho l hated groſs flattery 1 was not inſenfible to 
_ delicate praiſe. Amaſis ſoon perceiv d my weakneſ, .; 
& artfully made his advantage of it. He affected. 
a a candour, a nobleneſs of Soul, & a diſintereſtedneß, 
which, charm'd me. In a word, he ſo gain'd ny 
confidence, that he was to me, the ſame that I wx 
to the King. I preſemted him to Apries, as a ma 
very capable of ſerving him; and it was not long 
before he was allow'd free acceſs to the Prince. 
The King had great qualities, but he would go. 
vern by his arbitrary will: He had already free! 
himſelf from all ſubjection to the Laws, & hearken' 
no longer to the Council of the thirty Judges. 

My love for truth was not always regulated by 
an exact prudence, & my attachment to the King 
led me often to ſpeak ro him in too ſtrong terms, 
& with too little reſpec. 

I perceiv'd by degrees his coldneſs to, me, & the 
confidence he was puting in Amaſis. Far from 
being alarm'd at it, 4 rejoic'd at the rife of a may, 
whom I thought not only my friend, but zcalou 
for the e good. | Ip 
Amaſis often ſaid to me, with a ſeeming concern; 
1 can take no pleaſure in the Princes. favour , ſince you 
are depriu' d of it. No matter, aniwer'd I, by whon 
the good is done, provided it be done. 1 

All the principal Cities of Upper - Egypt addreſsd 
their complaints to me , upon the extraordinary 
ſubſidies which the King then exacted. 1 wrote ci 
cular letters to pacify the people. Amaſis got then 
intercepted, and counterfeiting exactly my hand 
writing, he ſent others in my name to the inhabi. 
tants of Dioſpolis, my country, in which he toll 
them, That F I could not gain the King by Lea 

8 | I vo- 
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would put myſelf at their head, and oblige him to 
Feat them with more humanity. 


to Theſe people were naturally inclin'd to rebellion 
el; U imagining that I was the Author of thoſe letters, 
4 geliev d they were in ſecret treating with me. 
els 


Wmaſis carry d on this correſpondence in my name 
Sor ſeveral months. At length, thinking that he had 
ficient proofs, he went & threw himſelf at the 
dan Wrince's feet, laid open to him the pretended con- 
N; piracy, & shew'd him the forg'd letters. 
[ was immediately arreſted, and put up in cloſe 
80 riſon. The day was fix'd when I was to be execu- 
cel Ned in a publick manner; Amaſis came to ſee me: 
nd Wt firſt he ſeem'd doubtful what to think, uncer- 
ain in his judgment by the knowledge he had of 
bY y virtue, yet Shaken by the evidence of the proofs, 
ing e much affected with my misfortune. ' 
ns, After having diſcours'd with him ſome time, he 
eem'd convinc'd of my innocence, promis'd me to 
peak to the Prince, and to endeavour to diſcover 
he authors of the treachery. | „ 
The better to conceal his dark deſigns, he went 
o the King, & by faintly endeavouring to obtain 
pardon for me, made him perceive that he acted. 
ore from gratitude and compaſſion for a man to 
hom he ow'd all, than from a conviction of my 
nnocence. Thus he artfully confirm'd him in the 
erſuaſion of my being criminal; & the King being 
aturally ſuſpicious, was inexorable. 


nat The noiſe of my perfidy was ſpread through all 
Cet. The people of different Provinces came in 
en 5 | Jes 
uy ocks to Sais, to ſee the tragical ſpectacle which 
fl 


yas preparing. At length the fatal day being come, 
eral of my Friends appear'd at the head of a nu- 
erous crowd, & deliver'd me by force from the 
cath which was ordain d for me. The King's Frome 
| | RES, 
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made ſome reſiſtance at firſt, but the multitude de. 


clar'd for me. It was then in my power to have 7 


made ſuch a Revolution as Amaſis has done r 


ſince; but I made no other uſe of this happy con- 
juncture, than to juſtify myſelf to Apries. I ſent 
one of my deliverers to afſure him, that his in- 
juſtice did not make me forget my duty; and that 
my only defign was to convince him of my inno- 
cence. | | | 
He order'd me to come to him in his Palace; 
[which 1 might ſafely do, the people being under 
arms, and ſurrounding it.] Amaſis was with him: 
And this perfidious Man, continuing his diflimulz- 
tion, ran to meet me with eagerneſs. As he pre- 
ſented me to the King; How joyful am J, ſaid he 
to him, zo ſee, that the conduct of Amenophis leaves 
yon no room to doubt of his fidelity. I ſee very well, 
anſwer'd Apries coldly , that he does not aſpire 10 
royalty, and I forgive him his deſign to bound my au- 
ority , in order to pleaſe his countrymen. I anſwer 
the King, that I was innocent of the crime im- 
puted to me, & was ignorant of the author of it, 
Amaſis then endeavour'd to make the ſuſpicion fil 
upon the King's belt friends, & moſt faithful ſervants, 
I perceiv'd that the Prince's mind was not cur 
of his diſtruſt, & therefore to prevent any new ac- 
cuſations, | having firſt perſuaded the people to 
diſperſe themſelves, ] I retir'd from Court, & re- 
turn'd to my former ſolitude, whither I carry'd 
nothing back with me but my innocence & poverty. 
Apries ſent troops to Dioſpolis, to hinder an in- 
ſurrection there, & order d that my conduct should 
be obſerv'd. He imagin'd, without doubt, that! 
should never be able to content myſelf with a quiet 
and peaceful life, after having been in the highel 
employments. . 1 


ee 


ln the mean while, Amaſis gain'd an abſolute 
Wcendant over the King's mind. This Favourite 
Inade him ſuſpect & banish his beſt friends, in order 
go remove from about the throne, thoſe who might 
Finder the uſurpation which he was projecting. 
And an occaſion very ſoon offer'd to put his black 
Weſigns in execution. | 5 
o. * The Cyrenians, a Colony of Greeks, who were 
x ettled in Africa, having taken from the Lybians a 
great part of their lands, the latter ſubmitted them- 
Jar elves to Apries, in order to obtain his protection. 
He march'd a great Army, chiefly compos'd of 


eague in Lower-Egypr , & roſe up in arms. | 
in The King ſent Amaſis to pacify them, & to make 
them return to their duty. It was then that the 
Keligns of that perfidious Miniſter broke out. In- 


7 Mead of pacifying them, he incenſed them more 
fal more, put himſelf at their head, & was proclaim'd 


King. The revolt became univerſal: Apries was 


nts. ens. ; | | | 
urd Wblig'd to leave Sais, and to make his eſcape into 
ac- Wtter-Egypr. | 


| He retir'd to Dioſpolis, and I prevail'd upon the 
Inhabitants of that City to forget the injuſtices he 


fe- 

yd ad done them. All the time that he continued 
iy. here, I had free acceſs to his perſon; but I care- 
5 gf avoided faying any thing which might recall 
ould {Mo his mind the diſgraces he had made me undergo. 
ar 1 He fell into a deep melancholy. That Spirit, 
quiet yhich had been ſo haughty in proſperity, and had 
ghel Moated that it was not in the power of the Gods, 


. thems. 
Y Herod, B, 1, @ 2, Nt 
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themſelves to dethrone him, could not ſupport ad. 


verſity. That Prince, ſo tenown'd for his bravery 
had not true courage of mind. He had a thouſan m. 
times deſpis'd death, but he could not contem of 
Fortune. 1 endeavour'd to calm & ſupport his mind th. 
& to remove from it thoſe melancholy ideas which ar 
overwhelm'd him. I frequently read to him te 
books of Hermes Tri ſmegiſtus. He was particularly Wl Eg 
firuck with that famous paſſage : When the Gods lou ha 
Princes, they pour into the cup of Fate a mixture of MW int 
good & ill, that they may not forget that they are mi. by 
Theſe ideas alleviated by degrees his troubles; v 
and I felt an unſpeakable pleaſure to ſee, that he & 
began to relish virtue; & that it gave him peace in fol 
the midſt of his misfortunes. = 
He then applied himſelf with vigour & courage, 10 
to get out of the unhappy ſituation into which he, 
was fallen. He got together thirty thouſand Carian Wh i 
& Jonians,, Who had formerly ſettled in Zgypr under Ln 
his protection. We march'd againſt the Uſurper, Ne 
& gave him battle near Memphis; but having only Ve 
foreign troops, we were intirely defeated. Ama Un 
made me be ſought for every where; but a report WWW” 7 
being ſpread of my death, & it being twenty year WW * 
fince my retirement from Court, I was copfounded W? 
with other priſoners, & put into a high tower a 1 
Memphis, | | We aut 
The King was conducted to Sais, where Ama W*'® 


did him great honours for ſome days. In order to 
ſound the. inclinations of the people, he propos 
to them the reſtoring him to the Throne, but ſe 
cretly form'd the defign of taking away his life, 
All the Egyptians demanded the Prince's death , and 
Amaſis yielded him to their pleaſure, He wi 
ſtrangled in his own Palace, & the Uſurper crown 
with ſolemnity. * nd 

Sgarce 


* Herod, B. 2, Died, Sic, B. I, f. 2. 
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Y - Scarce were the people quieted, when they gave 


20. 

3 E way to that inconſtancy which is natural to the 
and multitude. They began to deſpiſe the mean birth 
m of the new King, & to murmur againſt him. But 
nd this able Politician ſucceſsfully made uſe of his ad- 
ich MM dreſs to prevent a rebellion. grids ac. 
te He had a golden ciſtern, in which the Kings of 
als WY Egypt, & their Courtiers, uſed always to wash their 
hands upon ſolemn feſtivals. He caus'd it to be made 


into a ſtatue of Serapzs, & expos'd it to be worshipp'd 
nen, by the people. He beheld with joy, the homages 
les; which they ran eagerly to pay it from all parts; 
he & having aſſembled the Egyptians, made them the 
e in following harangue : 
Hearken to me , Countrymen ; This Statue which you 
ge, worship at preſent, ſerv d you heretofore for the meaneſt 
he %. Thus it is that all depends upon your choice and 
ian ¶ opinion. All authority reſides originally in the people. 
ader Ion are the abſolute arbitrators of Religion & of Royalty; 
per, N & create both your Gods & your Kings. 1 ſet you fres 


only | from the idle, fears both of one & of the other, by let- 


naſi ting you know your juſt rights. All Men are born equal ; 


port it 1s your will alone which makes a diſtinction. When 


car; Dare pleaſed to raiſe any one to the higheſt rank, 
\ded e ought not to continue in it, but becauſe it is your 


Shew me that Man, & I shall immediately 1 agar 
rom the Throne, and with pleaſure joyn with the 

multitude. | | TIS | | 
Amaſis, by this irpious diſcourſe, which flatter'd 
the N „firmly ſettled his authority: They con- 
jur'd him to remain upon the throne, & he ſeem'd 
to accept the Royalty as a favour done to the people. 
[He is ador d by the Egyptians, whom he governs 
wah 


S Mag wn — — — % - , 
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pleaſure , & ſo long only as you think fir. I hold my 
authority only from you: you may take it back, and 
give it to another who will make you more happy than J. 


W TR 
with mildneſs & moderation. Good Policy requite; 
it, & his ambition is ſatisfy d. He lives at Sais, 
in a ſplendor which dazzles thoſe who approach him. 
Nothing ſeems wanting to his happineſs : But I am 
afſur'd;, that inwardly he is far different from what 
he appears outwardly, He thinks that every man 
about him is like himſelf, -and would betray him, 
as he betray'd his Maſter. Theſe continual diſtruſt 
. hinder him from enjoying the fruit of his crime; 
& it is thus that the Gods punish him for his uſur- 
pation. Cruel remorſes rend his heart, and dark 
gloomy. cares hang upon his brow. The wrath of 
the Great Oſiris purſues him every where. The ſplen- 
dor of Royalty cannot make him happy, becauſe 
he never taſtes either peace of mind, or that gene- 
rous confidence in the friendship of men, which is 

the ſweeteſt charm of life. 055 
Amenophis was going on with his ſtory, when 
Cyrus interrupted it, to ask him how Amaſis could 
get ſuch an aſcendant over the mind of Apries. 
The King, reply'd Amenophis, wanted neither 
talents nor virtues, but he did not love to be contra. 
dicted: Even when he order'd his Miniſters to tell 
him the truth, ne never forgave thoſe who did it. 
He lov'd flattery while he affected to hate it. 
Amaſis perceiv'd this weakneſs, & manag'd it with 
art. When Apries made any difficulty of giving in 
to the deſpotick maxims which that perfidious Mi- 
niſter would inſpire him with; he inſinuated to the 
King, that the multitude, being incapable of res- 
ſoning, ought to be govern'd by abſolute authority; 
& that Princes, being the Vicegerents of the Gods, 
may act like them, without giving a reaſon of thell 
conduct. He ſeaſon'd his counſels with ſo many 
ſeeming principles of virtue, & ſuch delicate praiſe, 
that the Prince, being ſeducd, made himſelf hated 
by his Subjects, without perceiving it. ng 
| 05 el 
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Here Cyrus, touch d with this melancholy account 

Jof an unfortunate King, could not forbear ſay ing 
to Amenophis, Methinks Apries is more to be lamented 


nan blam d. Hotu should Princes be able to diſcover 
at reachery, when it is conceald with ſo much art? 
The happineſs of the people, anſwer'd Amenophis, 
|, nakes the happineſs of the Prince. Their true in- 
ts {Wtereſts are neceſſarily united, whatever pains ſome 


take to ſeparate them. Whoſoever attempts to in- 
Eſpire Princes with contrary maxims, ought to be 


rk ook d upon as an enemy of the State. Moreover, 
of Kings ought always to be apprehenſive of a Man 
n- Wwho nevei contradicts them, and who tells them 


Jonly ſuch truths as will be agreeable. There needs 
Ino further proof of the corruption of a Miniſter, 
than to ſee him prefer his Maſter's favour, to his 
glory. In short, a Prince should know how to make 
ladvantage of the talents of his Miniſters ; but he 
pought never to give himſelf up blindly to their 
counſels. He may yield a little to men, but not 


het {We've himſelf abſolutely up to them. 
tra- Ah how unhappy , cry'd out Cyrus, is the con- 
tell Nition of Kings! They may yield a little to men 
1 it, ou ſay) bar not give themſelves abſolutely up to them; 
> It, ey will never be acquainted then with the charms 
with f Friendship. How much is my condition to be 
19 in {Wanented, if the ſplendor of Royalty be incompatible 
Mi Vith the greateſt of all bleſſing:? 
) the When a good natured Prince, reply'd Amenophis, 
rea- Woes not forget that he is a Man, he may find 
rity; iiends, & Friends who will not forget that he is 
30005, WF King: But even then, he ought never to be in- 
thei uenc'd by likeing or inclination in affairs of State. 
man) a private perſon, he may enjoy the pleaſures of 
oo tender friendship; but as a Prince, he muſt re- 
Hate 


mbic the Immortals, who have no paſſions. 
1 | E After 
el 


„„ 
Aſter theſe reflections, Amenophis, at the requeſt 


of Cyrus, continu'd his ſtory in the following. 


manner. 


I remain'd unknown ſome years in my priſon at 


Memphis. My confinement was ſo cloſe, that 
could not converſe with, or ſee any perſon Bein 


thus left in ſolitude, & without any comfort, I ſut- 
fer'd the moſt cruel torments of tireſome lonelineſs, 
Man finds nothing in himſelf but a frightful emp- 


tyneſs which renders him utterly diſeonſolate. His 
happineſs proceeds only from amuſements which 
hinder him from feeling his natural inſufficiency. I ar- 
dently defir'd death; but I reſpected the Gods, & 
durſt not procure it myſelf, becauſe I was perſuaded, 


that thoſe who gave me life, had the ſole right to 


take it away. e 
One day, when JI was overwhelm'd with the 
moit melancholy reflections, I heard of a ſudden 
a noiſe, as if ſomebody was opening a way thro' 
the wall of my priſon. It was a man who endea- 
vour'd to make his eſcape; & in a few days he 
made the paſlage wide enough to get into my 
chamber. This priſoner, though a ſtranger , ſpoke 
the Egyptian tongue perfectly well. He told me, 
that he was of Tyre, his name Arobal; that he had 
ſerv'd Apries in the Carian Troops, and had been 
taken priſoner at the ſame time with me. 1 never 
met with a man of a more eaſy, witty, & agreeable 
converſation. His diſcourſe was full of life, deli. 
cacy, & gracefulneſs. When he told again the ſame 
things, it did not ſeem repetition. [We related to 
each other our adventures and misfortunes.] The 
pleaſure which I found in the converſation of tus 
ranger, made me forget the loſs of my liberty. 
We were ſoon after releas'd from priſon, but 1 
was only to undergo new ſufferings; for we wet 
We | con- 


00 
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condemn'd to the mines. We no longer hop'd for 
relief but from death. Friendship, however, ſoften'd 
our miſeries, & we had courage . to amuſe 
ourſelves, even in the midſt of ſlavery, by obſerving 
the wonders hidden in the bowels of the earth. 

Nothing is produc'd by chance: All is the effect 
of a circulation which connects, nourishes, & con- 
tinually renews all the parts of nature. Stones and 
„metals are organiz'd bodies, which are cherish'd & . 
is grow like plants. The fires and waters inclos'd in 
ch che cavities of the Earth, furnish , like our Sun 8 
\r. rains, 4 warmth, & a nourishing moiſture to this 
& admirable kind of vegetables. We view'd with plea- 
d, ſure theſe beauties , unknown to the generality of 
to nen; but, alas! the light of the day was wanting, 
and we could diſtinguish nothing but by the glim- 
mering of lamps. 1 

We were almoſt accuſtom'd to this new kind of 
misfortune, when Heaven reſtor'd us to liberty, 
ya ſtroke equally terrible & unexpected. 
The ſubterraneous fires ſometimes break their 
priſons with a violence that ſeems to shake Nature 
ven to its foundations. We frequently felt thoſe 
errible conyulſions. One day the shocks redoubled, 


ne, 
had e earth ſeem'd to groan. We expected nothin 

deen ut death, when the impetuous fires open'd a paſ- 
ever ige into a ſpacious cavern ; & that which ſeem'd 


able Ne threaten us with loſs of life, procur'd us liberty. 
dell VVV 6 

ame We walk'd a long time by the light of our lamps 
d to Hefore we ſaw day light; but at length the ſubterra- 


cous paſſage ended at an old Temple, which we 


* this nem to have been conſecrated to Offris, by the 
ty. {MWreliefs which were upon the altar. We proſtrated 
ut it Harſelves & ador'd the Divinity of the place. We had 


0 victims to offer, nor any thing wherewith to 
| . make 
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make libations; but inſtead of, ſacrifice , we made a 
folemn vow far ever to love wirtus. ' 

This Temple was' fituated-near, the Arabian Gulf 
We embark d in a veſſel which was bound for Au/a, 
We croſs' d a great part of Arabia Felix, & at length 


— Go DB 
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arriv'd at this folitude. The Gods ſeem to have 8 
conceal'd- the moſt beautiful places of the Earth, 4 
from thoſe who. know not how, to prize a life of Wl © 
peace & tranquillity. We found Men in theſe woods | 
& foreſts, of ſweet & humane diſpoſitions ,' full of fo 
LOOT OS ᷣͤ ͤ ᷣ .., ĩ ENT 2 
We ſoon made ourſelves famous among them. i 
Arobal taught them how to shoot with Bows, and WF - 
throw Javelins, to deſtroy the wild beaſts which 1 
ravag'd their Flocks. I inſtructed them in the laws Wl be 
of Hermes, & cur'd their diſeaſes by the knowledge 1 
I had of ſimples. They look'd upon us as Divine | 
Men; &we-every day admir'd the motions of pure on 
nature, which we obſerv'd in them; their unaffected Bill & 
joy, their ingenuous ſimplicity, & their affectionate na 
Fratitude, he" ets; 07 
Me then ſaw that great Cities, and magnificent yy 
Courts, have ſerv'd too much to corrupt the man- Wi ;;; 
ners & ſentiments of mankind ; & that by uniting the 
a multitude of men in the ſame place, they often WW... 
do but unite & multiply their paſſions. We thank d Ipir 
the Gods for our being undeceiv'd with regard to iq 
thoſe falſe pleaſures, and even falſe, virtues, boti to 
political & military, which ſelf-love has introduc'd Wil ( 
into numerous ſocieties, to deceive men, & make Po 


them ſlaves to their ambition. . 
But, alas! how weak & inconſtant is the mind 
of Man. Arobal, that virtuous, affectionate, and 
generous Friend , who had ſupported impriſonment 
& ſlavery with ſo much reſolution, could not con- 
tent himſelf with a ſimple & uniform life. Having 
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a genius for war, he figh'd after great exploits 
& being more a Philoſopner in ſpeculation than in 


„ reality, confeſs' d to me, that he could no longer 

4 bear the calm of retirement: He left me at laſt! 

h & 1 have never ſeen him ſincge. 

e ſeem to myſelf a being left alone upon the Earth. 

„Aries perſecuted me, Amaſis betraid me, Arobal 

i forſakes me. I find every where a frightful void. 

1 experience, that Friendship, the 4 ee of all 

0! Wl icities, is hard to be met with. P ſlions, frailties, 
a thouſand contrarieties, either cool ox diſcompoſe 

ir it, Men love themſelves too much to lovea Friend 


However, I do not hate Men; I have a ſincere 


bene volence for them, and would doithem:goo 

ge without any hope of recompencgcgmeee.. 
ne While Cyrus was liſtening to the Egyptian Sage, 
ure one might ſee upon his countenance the ſentiments 
tel & paſſions which all theſe various events should 
rate naturally raiſe in him. He conceiv'd a high eſteem 
bor Amenophis, & could not, without reluctance, 
ent Bi veſolve to leave him. If I were born a private man, 
_— ſaid be to him, I should think myſelf happy to paſs 

2 


the remainder of my days with you in this retire- 
ment. But Heaven deſtines me to the toils of Em- 


nk 0 pire, & Tobey its orders, not ſo much methinks 
a 9 to pleaſe my ambition, as that I may contribute 
wh to the happineſs of Perſia. e e e 


Go, Cyrus, anſwer'd Amenophis, exert all your 


epoſe till we have long labour'd in the ſervice of 


ſociety. Aſter this, Cyrus & Araſpes continu'd their 

ay, & croſs'd the country of the Sabæaans. 
Araſpes, during the journey, was ſometimes grave 
K thoughtful , which Cyrus perceiving , ask'd him 
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power to make it happy. It is not lawful to taſte 


our Country. Man is not born for himſelf, but fon 
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ſaid upon the inſtability of the heart of man in 
friendship; terriſies me. I often feel thoſe contra. 
rieties he has ſpoken of. Your manners, too averſe 
to pleaſure, ſometimes offend me; & without doubt, 


characters should alter our friendship? 


one's Friend like another ſelf, thus to shew hin 


its impertections vanish. With other Men it is ſuf 
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the reaſon. Araſpes anſwer d, You are a Prince, 
I dare not ſpeak my mind to you. Let us forget thi 
Prince, ſaid Cyrus, & converſe like Friends. Well then, 
ſaid Araſpes, | obey. That which Amenophis hag 
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my imperfections make you uneaſy in their turn, 
How unhappy should I be, if this difference o 


All Men have their frailties , reply'd | Cyrus, 
Whoever looks for a Friend without imperfections, 
will never find what he ſeeks. We are not always 
equally content with ourſelves, how should we be 
ſo with our Friend; {| We love ourſelves nevertheleſ, 
with all our faults, & we ought to love our Friend 
in like manner.] You have your weakneſſes, & | 
have mine; but our frankneſs in confeſſing our ei- 
rors, and our indulgence in excuſing each other, 
ought to be the bond of our friendship. It is treating 


our ſoul quite naked; & this ingenuity makes al 
ficient to be ſincere, by never affecting to appear 


what we are not; but with a Friend we muſt be 
plain & ſimple, ſo as to shew owlſelves juſt ſuch Bl &, 


A ˖ůĩ‚· FEY : — 

In this manner they diſcours d together, till the) ung 
arrived upon the shore of the Arabian Gulf, where das 
they embark'd for Egypt. 3-4 ; 


Cyrus was ſurpriz d to find in Egypt a new kind 
of beauty, which he had not ſeen in Arabia Fel 


* 
There, all was the effect of ſimple nature; but here 3, t. 


every thing was improy'd by art. 4 


tain'd both foreign & inland commerce. 


much, great baſons, made on purpoſe, open d their 
vaſt boſoms to receive thoſe nee waters, 


| Bree regularly diſpos d. Three 


It ſeldom rains in Egypt: But che Nile, which 
waters it by its regular overflowings, ſupplies it 
with the rains & melted ſhows of | other countries. 
An infinite number of Canals were cut croſs it, i 
order to multiply ſo uſeful a river, that carried 
fruitfulneſs every where with its waters, made an 
eaſy communication among the Cities, join'd the 
great ſea with the red-ſea, & by that means main- 
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The Cities which had been /rajs'd:;by.. immenſe 
labour, appear d like iſlands in the midſt of tha 
waters, & overlogk d the plains overflow d & fat- 


tened by that beneficent river. When it ſwell'd too 
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which were let looſe, or shut 5. uces, as oc- 
caſioꝝ required. Such was the bol the lake Merit, 
dug by one of the antient Kings of Egypt, whoſe 
name it bore. Its circuit was 180 leagues f. The 
Cities of Has were numerous, well peopled, ſpa- 
cious, & full of magnificent Temples, and ftately 
Palaces, adorn'd with ſtatues & .pillars. ' 


\Cy#us took a view of all theſe beauties, & went 


afterwards to ſee the famous Labyrinth. built by the 
twelve Nomarchs. It was not a ſingle Palace, but 
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thouſand chambers, which had a communication 
by terraſſes, were rang d round twelve great Halls; 
& whoever enter'd there without a Guide, could 
never find his way out. There were as many rooms 
under ground, & theſe were allotced for the burial- 
places of the Kings. 5 . ee 
ne EA The 


All that is ſaid here of Egyt is taken from Diad. Sic. 
R, t. Sect 2. Herod: B. 2. Strabo, B. 17. 8 
180% Stadia, according to Herod, & Diod. Sic, 
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marble, as well as the walls, upon which were car. 


% 


The pavements of all theſe” apartments were of 


vings in bas-relief, repreſenting the hiſtory of the 
Kings. The Princes who where bury'd underneath, 
ſeem'd to live again in thoſe ſculptures. So that the 
fame Palace contain'd monuments which ſet before 
Monarchs both their grandeur & their nothingneſs. 
* Beſides the Temples & Palaces allotted: for the 
worship of-the Gods, & the habitation of Mortals, 
there were through all Egypt, and eſpecially near 


© Memphis, Pyramids, which ſerv'd for the tombs of 
great Men. This wiſe people thought fit to raiſe 


great monuments to the dead in order to 1mmor- 
talize merit, & perpetuate emulation. 


Ine moſt famous of theſe Pyramids was that of 


Hermes. It was of 'polish'd ſtone, & its height more 
than 600 foot. Neither winds nor earthquakes could 
injure it. The tafte of the Egyptians was more for 
ſolidity than ornament. © Thro' each door of this 
Pyramid was an entrance into ſeven apartments, 


 - Eall'd by the names of the Planets. In each of them 


was à golden Statue. The biggeſt was in that of the 
Sun, or Ofiris. It had a book upon its fore head, 
& its hand upon its mouth. Upon the outſide of the 
book was written this inſcription, 1 muſt be tead in 


profound ſilence, to ſignify, ſay the Egyptian Prieſts; that 


we cannot come to know the Divine Nature, but by 
impoſing ſilence upon the ſenſes & imagination.) 
Cyrus, after taking a view of all theſe wonders, 


apply'd himſelf to learn the hiſtory, policy, & laws. 
of antient Egypt , which were the model of thoſe 
of Greece. . 2 85 2 MAP 6: 


- He found that the Egyptian Prieſs had compil' 


' their Hiſtory of an unbounded ſucceſſion of ages. 


28 


They took a pleaſure in e een 
infinite abyſs of duration, when Oſiris govern'd 


{ 


mankind 


of Err Bock 111. 


| mankind himſelf: All the fictions with which we 
have fill'd-theif annals, about the reign of the G = 
& Demi- Gods; are but allegories to EPret the 
firſt ſtate of Souls before welke deſcent into mortal = 
bodies. | 
According to them, Egypt was thes the favourire 
abode of che Gods, and the place of the univerſe 
with which they were moſt delighted. After the 
origin of evil, & the great revolution which hap- 
pen 'd by the rebellion of the monſter Typhon , they 
2 d that their country was the leaſt chang'd & 
difigur'd of any. Being watered by the Nile, it con- 
tinu'd fruitful, while all Nature beſides was barren. 
They look 'd upon Egypt as the Mother of Men & 
of all living creatures. 
Their firtt King was nam 'd Alenes. Their Hiſtory 
from his time is confin'd within reaſonable bounds, 
& is redue'd to three Ages. The firſt, from Menes 
to the Shepherd- Kings, takes in 800 years. The 
ſecond, from the Shepherd-Kings to Sefoftris , 5 $00. 
n The third ; from N to Amaſi ts, contains more 
e than ſeven Centuries * 
. During the firſt Ape, , Egypt was divided into! fe 5 

16 veral Dynaſtys-, or governments, which had each 
n iss King. Their principal reſidences were at Memphis; 
at Thanis, 20 Kees 80 & Thebes. This laſt Dyzaſt 
y WE allow'd up all the reſt, & became miſtreſs. The 
Egyptians in thoſe earlieſt times, had no foreign 
s, commerce, but kept to agriculture, and a pattoral 
1s lte. Shepherds were then Heroes, & Kings Philo- 
ſe WM fophers. In thoſe days liv'd the firſt Hermes , 'who 
penetrated 5 all the ſecrets of nature, and of 
d Theology. It was the age of occult ſciences. The 
8. Greeks , 75 4) the Egyptians, imagine that the world 
at Win its infancy was e but they think ſo, 


* dee Mattham Canon, Chraniculs, © K | 


only becauſe they-themſelves are children . They 
know nothing of the origin of the world, its anti. 
"WM Tu & the revolutions which haye happen d in it. 
The Men of Mercury's time had yet a remembrance 
of their firſt ſtate, and had divers traditional helps 
which we have loſt, The arts of imitation, . 
Muſick , Painting, every thing that depends on the 
imagination, are but trifles in compariſon of the 
ſublime ſciences known by the firſt Men. Nature 
was then obedient to the voice of the Sages. They 
could put all its hidden ſprings in motion. They 
produc d the moſt amazing prodigies whenever they 
pleas d. The aerial Genii were ſubject to them. 
They had frequent intercourſe with the #therill 
Spirits, and ſometimes with the pure. Intelligence 
that inhabit the Empyreum, We have: loſt, ſaid the 
Prieſts to Cyrus, this exalted kind of knowledge, 
We have only remaining ſome traces of it upon 
our antient Obelisks, which are, ſo to ſpeak, the 
regiſters of our theology, myſteries, & tradition, 
relating to the Deity & to Nature, & not the anna 7 
of our civil hiſtory, as the ignorant imagine. PP: 
The ſecond Age was that of the Shepherd- Kings | 


. who came from Arabia. They over-ran Egypt will 0 
two hundred thouſand men. The Barbarity of tet 
unpolish'd & ignorant Arabians, made the ſublime 54 
& occult ſciences be deſpis'd & forgotten. Their: © 
imagination could receive nothing but what wa 170 


material & ſenſible. From their time the genius Mhz F 
the Egyprians was intirely chang'd, & turn'd to the 


ſtudy of Arts, Architecture, Commerce, War, & . 
all the ſuperficial kinds of knowledge, which att nge 


uſeleſs to thoſe who can content themſelves wit 
- fimple nature. It was then that Idolatry came inte 


At expreſſon of Plato. See the Diſc, pat 42. 
Ii Se Famblichus de Miſteriis fgyptiarum, | 
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Feype.. Sculpture, Painting and Poeſy obſcur'd all 
te ideas, & transformed them into ſenſible images. 
rhe yulgar ſtopt there, without ſeeing into the 


« WE hidden meaning of the allegories. 

p Some time after this invaſion of the Arabians, 
0 ſeveral Egyptians, who could not ſupport the yoke 
ne or foreigners, left their country, & ſettled them 
be ſelves in colonies in all parts of the world. From 
ne i thence came all the great & famous Men in other 
e Nations; the Babylonian Belus, the Athenian Cecrops, 
e) the Brian Camus. Thence it is, that all the Nations 
J | of the Univerſe owe their Laws, Sciences, & Reli- 


gion to Egypt. In this manner ſpoke the Prieſts to 
In 7 | 
KY In this. Age liv'd the ſecond Hermes, call'd Tri/- 


megiſtus. He was the reſtorer of the antient Reli- 
Ige gion. He collected the Laws & Sciences of the firſt 
pon Mercury, in forty-two volumes, which were call'd, 
the The Treaſure of remedies for the Soul, becauſe they cure 
ole the mind of its ignorance, the ſource of all evils. 
nab The third Age was that of conqueſts & luxury. 
ng Arts were perfectioned more & more; Cities, Edi- 


tices, & Pyramids multiplied. The Father of Se/oftris 

aus d all the children, who were born the ſame 
nes day with his Son, to be brought to Court, & edu- 
cated with the ſame care as the young Prince. 


bel Upon the death of the King, Seſoſtris levy'd a for- 
4 midable Army, & appointed the young men who 
" had been educated with him, to be the Officers to 


command it. There were near two thouſand of them, 
who were able to inſpire all the Troops with:cou- 
gage, military virtues , & attachment to the Prince. 

hey confider'd him both as their Matter & their 
Brother. He form'd a deſign of conquering the 
hole world, & penetrated into the Indies, farther . 
han either Bacchus or Hercules. The wa 

| mitte. 
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mitted to his empite. Thrace & Aſia Minor are full 
of the Monuments of his victories: Upon thoſe 
Monuments are to be ſeen the proud infcriptions of, 
Seſoſtris King of Kings, ex Lord Lordi. Having 
extended his conqueſts from the Ganges to the Danubt, 
& from the river Tanais to the extremities of Africa, 
he re : urn'd after nine years abſence, loaded with 
the ſpoils of conquer'd Nations, and drawn in a 
chariot by Kings whom he had ſubdu d. 
His government was altogether military & deſpo- 
tical. He leſſen'd the authority of the Pontiffs, & 
transferr'd their power to the commanders of the 
Army. After his death diviſions aroſe among thoſe 
Chiefs. They were become too powerful to con- 
tinue united under one Maſter. Under Aniſis the 
blind, Sabacon the Ethiopian took advantage of their 
diſcords, & invaded Egypt. This religious Prince 
re- eſtablish'd the power of the Prieſts, reign'd fifty 
years in profound peace, & then return'd into his 
own country, to obey the oracles of his. Gods. 
The Kingdom thus forſaken, fell into the hands 
of Sethon the High -Prnieſt of Vulcan, who: entirely 
deftroy'd the art of war among the Egyptians, and 
deſpiſed the military men. The reign of Superlti- 
tion, which enervates courage, ſucceeded that of 
deſpotick power, which had too much depreſs'd it. 
From that time Egypt was ſupported: only by foreign 
Troops, & it fell by degrees into Anarchy. Twelve 
Nomarchs, choſen by the people, shar'd the Kingdom 
among them. One of them, named Y½mmieticus, 
ſubdued all the reſt. Egypt recover'd itſeif a little, 
& continu'd pretty powerful for five or ſix reigns; 
till at length this antient Kingdom became tributary 
to Nabuchodonoſor King of Babylon. 
The conqueſts of Sefoftris were the ſource of al 
_ theſe calamities. Cyrus perceiv'd by this, that * 
t 90 who 
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who are inſatiable of conqueſts, are enemies to 
their poſterity: By ſeeking to extend their dominion 
too far, e the foundation of their au- 
% e oo ⁰¼wuw̃7e7¹ꝛ˙ʃ½ . Bob wi, of 0; 
Fm the time of Seſoſtris the antient Laws were 
no longer in force. Cyrus collected the principal of 
them trom his converſation with all the great men 
& old Sages who were then living. Theſe Laws 
are reduced to three, upon which all the reſt depend. 

The firſt relates to Kings, the ſecond to polity, 
& the third to civil juſtice. "1 

The Kingdom was hereditary, but the Kings were 
oblig d to obſerve the Laws with greater exactneſs 
than others. The Egyprians eſteemed it a criminal 
uſurpation upon the rights of the Great Oſiris, & as 
a _ preſumption in a Man to give his will for 
tLaw)5 fs! FONT: Hoppe 

As ſoon as the King roſe in the. morning, which 
was at the break of day, when the underſtanding 
is cleareſt, & the ſoul moſt ſerene, an exact and” 
diſtinct idea was given him of all matters which he 
was to decide that day. But before he pronounc'd 
judgment, he went to the temple to invoke the 
| Gods, & to offer ſacrifice. Being there ſurrounded 
by all his Court, & the victims ſtanding at the altar, 
he aſſiſted at a prayer, full of inſtruction; the form 
of which was as follows: | 

Great Oſiris! eye of the world, e light of Spirits! 
grant to the Prince, your image, all royal wirtues , 
that he may be religious towards the Gods, & benign 
towards Men; moderate, juſt, magnanimous, generous , 
an enemy of falſehood, maſter of his paſſions, punishing 
fs than the crimes deſerve, and rewarding beyond 
merit, 3-5 | | 


After this, the High- prieſt repreſented to him | 
ine faults he had committed againſt the Laws; but 
. | | iT 


it was always ſuppos'd: that he fel into them by ſur- 
pou , or through ignorance; & the Miniſters who 
d given him evil: counſels ,, or had diſgyis'd the 
truth, were loaded with imprecations. [After the 
prayer & the ſacrifice, they read to him the actions 
of the Heroes and great Kings, that the Monarch 
might imitate: their example, & maintain the Laws 
which had render'd his predeceſſors illuſtrious, and 
their people happy. Aeon 
What might not be hop'd for from Princes ac- 
cuſtom'd, as an eſſential part of their Religion, to 
hear daily the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſalutary truths ? 
Accordingly , the greater number of them were ſo 
dear to their people, that each private man bewail'd 
their death like that of a Father. : | 
- The. ſecond Law related to Polity , & the ſub- 
ordination of ranks. The lands were divided into 
three parts. The firſt was the King's domain ; the 
ſecond belong'd to the Chief Prieſts; & the third to 
the Military men. For it ſeem'd abſurd to emploj 
Troops for the defence of a country, who had no 
intereſt in its preſervation. _ 985 
The common people were divided into three 
claſſes, Husbandmen, Shepherds, & Artizans. They 
made great improvements, each in their profeſſions; 
being brought up to them from their infancy they 
made advantage of the experience of their anceſtors, 
_ each family tranſmitting their knowledge & skill to 
their Children. No perſon was allowed to go out 
of his rank, or to forſake his paternal employment, 
By this means arts were cultivated & brought to a 
great perfection; & the troubles occaſion'd by the 
ambition of thoſe who ſeek to riſe above their na- 
tural condition, were prevented. | 
That no man might be: asham'd of the lownels 
ol his ſtate & degree, Arts were held in — 
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in the body politick, as in the natural, all the 
members contribute ſomething to the common life. 
It would have been ridiculous in Egypt to deſpiſe a 
man becauſe he ſerved his country in a more Jabo- - 
rious employment. And thus a due ſubordination; 
of ranks. was preſerv d, without envy in one ſort, 
or contempt in the other. 

The third Law regarded civil juſtice, Thirty 
judges, choſen out of the principal Cities, com- 
pos d the ſupreme Council, which diſtributed juſtice 
through. the Kingdom, The Prince aflign'd them 
revenues ſufficient to free them from domeſtic cares, 
that they. might give their. whole time to the com- 
poſing good Laws, & making them be obſerv'd. 
They had no further profit of their labours, except 
the glory and pleaſure of ſerving their Country in 
the nobleſt way. | | | 
To avoid ſurprize in giving judgment, the Pleaders 
were forbidden that deluſive eloquence, which dazzles 
the underſtanding, & moves the paſſions. They 
expos'd the matters of fact with a clear & nervous 
brevity, ſtripp'd of the falſe ornaments of rhetorick, 


ee he Preſident of the Senate wore a collar of Gold 
ey Nad precious ſtones, at which hung a ſmall figure 
s; Nrithout eyes, which was call d Truth, He apply 'd 
ey t to the forehead & heart of him who was to gain 
1s, Nis cauſe; for that was the manner of pronouncing 

to adgment. 1 1 

out There was in Egypt a ſort of juſtice unknown to 
nt. ther nations. As ſoon as a Man had yielded his 

0 2 Walt breath, he was brought into judgment, & the 
the {ublick accuſer was heard againſt, him. If it ap- 


ear d that the behaviour of the deceas'd had been 
ontrary, to the Laws, his memory was branded, 
K he was refus'd butial. If he was not accus'd of 
out. ay crime againſt the Gods, or his Country, his 
kn | ee Fane- 


% 


| 


- the Pontiff raiſing towards the Sun, made this prayer 


& reunite them to the ſociety of the Immortals. Whil: 
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panegyrick was made, & he was entomb'd honou- Mir : 
rably. Before he was carry'd to the ſepulchre, his Neon 
bowels were taken out, & put into an urn; which hun 


in the name of the deceas'd “. 1 
Great Oſiris! life of all beings ! receive my Mane; 


1 liv d, 1 endeavour d to imitate you by truth and 
goodneſs. I have never committed any crime contrary 
fo ſocial duty. 1 have reſpected the Gods of my Father, 


& have honoured my Parents. If I have committl S 
| any fault through human weakneſs , intemperance, o vas 
aA taſte for pleaſure, theſe baſe ſpoils of my mortal na: Mot. 
ture have been the cauſe of it. As he pronounc'do Z. 

_ theſe laſt words, he threw the urn into the river;{Ws sk 
' & the reſt of the body, which was embalm'd , wa th 
depoſited in the pyramids. 9 5 Wa 

Such were the notions of the antient EgyprianWic I. 

Being full of the hopes of immortality, they ima{Wntil | 

gin'd that human frailties were expiated by our {:Wifant 

paration from the mortal body; & that nothing buſiſſÞcath 
crimes committed againſt the Gods and Society {Which 
hinder'd the Soul from being re- united to its origin Him ir 
Theſe things gave Cyrus a great deſire to Me- G. 

- throughly inſtructed in the Religion of antient EgyWand , 
For this purpoſe he went to Thebes, This famouWe was 

City, whoſe hundred gates have been ſung by Home ter 

might diſpute with all the Cities in the univerſe tes & 

magnificence, extent & power. Tis ſaid, that oper 
was able heretofore, to march out of each of i ich 
gates ten thouſand fighting men. Doubtleſs there We /am 
toimething of poetical fiction in this; but all ag fn 
that its inhabitants were exceedingly numerous. IF ſuſp. 
Cyrus had been directed by Zoroafter to Sone The 
the High-Prieſt of Thebes, to be inſtructed by hi. Z 


Fehr. de abſtinentia, B. 4. Sit, 10, 
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in all the religious myſteries of his country. Sonchis 
conducted him into a ſpacious hall, where were three 
\ Whundred ftatues of Egyptian Pontiffs. This long ſuc- - 
ceſſion for ſo many ages, gave the Prince a high 
notion of the antiquity of the Religion of Egypt, 
& a great curioſity to know the principles of it. 
To make you acquainted, faid the Pontiff, with 
the origin of our Worship, Symbols, & Myſteries, 
| muſt give you the hiſtory of Hermes Triſmegiſtus, 
ho was the founder of them. - ES 
Siphoas, or Hermes, the ſecond of the name, 
as of the race of our firſt Sovereigns. While his 
other was with child of him, she went by ſea 
0 Lybia, to make a ſacrifice to Jupiter Hammon. 
us she coaſted 3 Africa, a ſudden ſtorm aroſe, 
X the veſſel perish'd near a deſart iſland. She was, 
a particular protection of the Gods, caſt upon 
he Iſland all alone. There she liv'd a ſolitary life, 


= 


imaMotil her delivery, at which time she died. The 
ir ſehhnfant remain d expos'd to the inclemency of the 
g by eather, & the fury of wild beafts: But Heaven, 
jety Mich intended him for great purpoſes , preſerv'd 
ign im in the midſt of theſe misfortunes. A young 
o Me-Goat, of which there were great plenty in this 
Eg and, hearing his cries, came & ſuckled him till 
mode was paſt infancy. For ſome years he fed upon 


e tender graſs, with his nurſe, but afterwards upon 
ates & wild fruits, which ſeemed to him a more 
oper food, He perceived by-the firſt rays of reaſon, 
hich began to shine in him, that he was not of 
e ſame make with the beaſts; that he had more un- 
ſtanding, invention, 1 than they, & thence 
ſuſpected, that he might be of a different nature. 
The Goat which had nourished him, died of 
ce, He was ſurpriz'd at this new phenomenon, 
which he had never * the hke before. 
ne- 


Tom! 
rſe | 
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of! 
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| agit 
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by hi 


e his reflections became more profound. He hat 
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Hie could not eomprehend why she continu'd f 
long cold, & without motion. He compar'd al 
he ſaw in her with what lie felt in himſelf, & per. 
ceiv'd that he had a beating in his breaſt, and : 
principle of motion in him, which was no longer 
in her. He ſaw her by degrees 'puttify, grow dry, 
& fall to pieces: Nothing remain'd but the bones, 
The Mind ſpeaks to it ſelf, without knowing the 
arbitrary names which we have affixed to our idea: 
Hermes, reaſon'd thus: The Goat did not give it ſel 
that principle of liſe , ſinte it has loſt it, and cannn 
recover it again, OL. Up 

He ſought a long time what might be the cauſe 
of this change. He obſerv'd that the plants & trees 
| ſeem'd to die, & to revive every year, by the going 
away & returning of the Sun, & ſo imagin'd that 
this ſtar was the principle of all things. 

He gather'd up the bones of his Mother - nurſe, 
& expoſed them to the rays of the Sun; but life did 
not return. By this he ſaw that he had been miſtaken, 
& that the Sun did not give life to animals. 

He examin'd whether it might not be ſome othe 
ſtar; but he obſerv'd that in the night the ſtars had 
neither ſo much heat nor light as the Sun, & thit 
all Nature ſeem'd to languish in the abſence of the 
day. He concluded therefore, That the Stars wen 
not the firſt principles of life. | 
As he advanced in age, his underſtanding ripen', 


remark'd, that inanimate bodies could not move 0 
themſelves; that animals did not reſtore motion t0 
themſelves when they had loſt it, & that the Sl 
did not revive dead bodies. Thence he concluded 
that the FIRST Mover was ſomething greait 
than the Sun or the Stats. | 5h: 


Re 
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Reflecting afterwards: upon himſelf,” & upon all 
the remarks which he had made from the firſt uſe 
| of his reaſon, he 0bſetv'd, That there was ſomet hing 
| in him which perceived , which thought, && which com- 
pered bis thoughts together. After having meditated 
whole years upon all thoſe operations of his mind, 
he concluded at length, that the firſt mover had 
underſtanding as well as force, and that his goodneſs 
was equal to his power. | | "Wk 

Man in the midſt of beings which can give him 

| no ſuccour, is in a wretched ſituation. - Far when 
he diſcovers the idea of a being, who is able to 

ue make him happy, there is nothing which can com- 
rc; ! pare with his hopes & his joy. 55 
ins Il The defire of happineſs , inſeparable from our 
tha WW nature, made Hermes wish to ſee that Firſt Mover, 
to know him, & to converſe with him. JF I could, 

le, faid he, male him underfland my thoughts, and my 
de eres, doubrleſs he woutd render me more happy than 
ken, am. His hopes & his Joy were ſoon diſturb'd by 
great doubts. Alas! ſaid he, if the firſt Mover be 

ther 45 good c beneficent as 1 imagine him, why do I not 
na % Him? Why has he not made himſelf known to me? 
thi And above all, why am I in this mournful ſolitude , 
F the where / foe nothing like myſelf, nothing which ſeems 


wen reaſon as I do, nothing which can give me any aſ- 


ſiance. 
In the midſt of theſe perplexities, his weak reaſon 
was ſilent , & could anfwer him nothing. His ſoul 
poke, & turning itſelf to the firſt Principle , ſaid 
to bim, in that mute language which the Gods 
underſtand better than words: Life of all beings ! 
thew thy ſelf to me; make me know who thou art, 
&@ what I am; come & ſuccour me in this my ſolitary 
.. TY Oe 
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before, of an infinite wiſdom and power, diffus'd 
throughout all nature: And thereby perceiv'd the 


I the great Ofiris deſtines mortals to ſo perfect a fel. 
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The great Oſiris loves a pure heart, and always 
hearkens to its deſires. He order'd the firſt Hermes, 
or Mercury, to take a human form, and to go & 
inſtruct him. 5 1 
. One day, as young Triſmegiſtus was ſleeping at 
the foot of à tree, Hermes came & ſat down by him, 
Jriſmegiſtus was ſurpriz d when he awak' d, to be- 
hold a figure like his own. He utter d ſome ſounds, MW -- 
but they were not articulate. He diſcover'd all the or 
different motions of his ſoul , by the tranſports, MPa 
earneſtneſs, & ingenuous artleſs ſigns, whereby Na- 
ture teaches Men to expreſs what they ſtrongly feel, &: 
. Mercury in a little time taught the ſavage Philo- bes 
ſopher the Egyptian language. Afterwards he in- er 


form'd him what he was, & what he was to be, 


& inſtructed him in all the Sciences, which 7ri/- 
megiſtus ſince taught the Egyptians. He then began 
to diſcern ſeveral marks, which he had not obſerved 


weakneſs of human reaſon, when left to itſelf, & 
without inſtruction. He was aſtonish'd at his former 
ignorance, but his new diſcoveries produc'd ney 
perplexities. | 5 

One day, when AMercury was ſpeaking to him of 
the noble deſtiny of Man, the dignity of his nature, 
& the immortality which awaits him, he anſwer'd; 


city, whence is it that they are born in 2 ignorance 
Whence comes it that he does not shew himſelf to then, 
to diſpel their darkneſs: Alas ! if you had not come 1 
enlighten me, I should have ſought long without diſc 
vering the firſt Principle of all things, ſuch as you hau 
made him known to me. Upon this Mercury unfoldet 
to him all the ſecrets of the Egyptian Theology Momp 
in the following manner, h 
| | Tü. 
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| from what it is at preſent. Without, all the parts 
okthe Univerſe were in a perfect harmony: Within, 
all was in ſubjection to the immutable laws of reaſon. 
Every one carried his rule within his own breaſt, 
& all the Nations of the earth were but one Re- 
| publick of Sageess. Lide An ike 
Mankind liv'd then without diſcord, ambition, 


Each man, however, had his particular qualities & 
| paſſions ; but all paſſions led to the love of virtue; 
| & all talents tended to the diſcovery of truth. The 
beauties of Nature, & of its Author, were the di- 
verſion, entertainment, & ſtudy of the firſt men. 
The imagination, being well regulated, preſented 
nothing then but juſt & pure ideas. The paſſions; 
being ſubject to Reaſon, did not diſturb the mind; 
and the love of pleaſure was always conform to 
the love of order. The God Oſiris, the Goddeſs 
Iþs; & their Son Orus, came & converſed with men 
& taught them all the myſteries of wiſdom, 

This terreſtrial life, how happy ſoever, was never- 
heleſs but the infancy of our beings, in which Souls 
were prepar'd for a fucceſſive progreſs of intelli- 
ence & happineſs. After having lived a certain 
time upon earth, Men chang'd their: form without 
lying, & flew away tothe ſtars, where they en- 
0y'd new pleaſures & new knowledge, new ſenſes, 
and new light, From thence they were ;rais'd to 
dother world, then to a third; & ſo paſſed through 
he immenſe ſpaces by endleſs changes 
A whole age, & according to ſome, many ages, 
aſs'd in this manner. At length there happened 2 
ad change both in Spirits & in bodies: 'Typhorn & his 
ompanions inhabited 0 re Aue 
| See the Egyptian Theslogy, in the Diſc,” pag; 48. BY 


The primitive ſtate of Man was very different 
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or pompe, in perfect peace, equality, & ſimplicity. 
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6 Iran TATA LUS | 
ling; but being ſwell'd with pride, and forgetting 
themfſelwes ſo far as to reſolve to ſcale Heaven, 
they were thrown down headlong, & buried in the 
centre of the Earth. They came out of their abyſs, 
broke thro* the egg of the world , diffus d evi 
through it, & corrupted the minds, hearts, & manner; 
of its inhabitants. The ſoul of the great Gſ is for. 
ſook his body, which is NATURE, & it became 
2 carcaſs. Typhon tore it in pieces, diſpers d its 
members, & blatted all its beauties 
From that time the body became ſubject to diſeaſes 
& death, the mind to error & to paſſions, The ima 
2 of Man preſents him now with nothing 
at chimeras, His reaſon ſerves only to contradid 
his inclinations, without being able to rectify them, 
The greateſt part of his pleaſures are falſe & deceit. 
ful; & all his pains, even his imaginary ones, ate 
real evils. His heart is an abundant ſource of xeſtlel 
deſires; frivolous fears, vain hopes, diſorderly in- 
clinations, which ſuccefiively torment him. A crowl 
of wild thoughts, & turbulent. paſſions, cauſe a 
inteſtine war within him, make, him continually take 
arms agaiuſt himſelf, & render: him, at the ſame time, 
both an admirer, & an enemy of his own nature. 
That which each man feels in himſelf, is a lively 
image of what paſſes in human ſociety. Three dit 
ferent Empires riſe in the world, & divide all ſort 
of men. The Empire of OPINIO N, that of Au. 
11 TIOoN, & that of SENSVUALITY. Error pie 
fides in the firſt; Force has the dominion in tht 
ſecond ; & Folly reigns in the thir e. 
Such is the preſent ſtate of human- nature. The 
Soddeſs it goes over all'the earth, feeking thi 
diſpers d, deluded ſouls, to lead them back to tit 
Enpyreum while the God Orus continually attack 
the evil Principle. Tis ſaid, that he will at laſt t 
eſtablish the Kingdom of 0ſuus, & will banish f 
e 


* 
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ever the monſter Typhon. Until that time good 


Princes may alleviate the miſeries of men, but they 
» WW cannot entirely cure them. e 
e You, continu'd Mercury, are of the antient race 
„or the Kings of Egypt, & are deſtin'd by the great 
oni to reform that Kingdom by your wiſe laws. 
ne bas preſerv'd you only that you may one day 
„make other men happy. My dear Triſmegiftys, you 
ne vill very ſoon ſee your own count. 
uke faid, & of a ſudden riſes into the air; his body 
becomes tranſparent , & diſappears by degrees, like 
es che morning ftar , which flies at the öden of 
a. Aurora. He had a crown upon his head, wings at 
ing his feet, & held in his hand a Caduceus. Upon his 


flowing robe were all the Hieroglyphicks, which 
Triſmegiſtus afterwards made uſe of, to expreſs the 
myſteries of divinity , & of nature, 
Meris , who then reign'd in Egypt, being admo- 
piched by the Gods in a dream, of all that, 7405 
n the deſart Iſland, ſent te fetch the ſavage Philo- 
ſopher, & finding the conformity between his ſtory 
ind the divine dream, adopted him for his Son. 
Iriſmegiſtus, after the death of that Prince, aſcended 
he throne, & made Egypt for a long time happy, 
dy his good La WV. LO 
He wrote ſeveral books, which contain'd. the 
Theology, Philoſophy, & Policy of the Egyprians. 
The firſt Hermes had invented the curiqus art of 
xpreſling all ſorts of ſounds by the different com- 
nations of a few letters; an invention maſt wondet- 
WM for its ſimplicity , but not ſufficiently .admij'd 
ecauſe it is common. Beſides this manner af 
iting , there was another , which was conſecrated 
divine things, & which few perſons underſtopd. 


dul, the actions & attributes of the Gods, by.th 
gures of animals, inſects, Fus, ſtars, & Avers 
F 4 | other 
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Triſmegiſtus expreſs'd the virtues & Fal. nl 
nne 
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other ſymbolical characters. Hence it is that we ſe, 


the Oſiris, Orus, & Typhon of the Egyptians, wen 


| he conducted him to the Temple, where he let hin 


before to any Stranger, till he had gone through 
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cows; cats, reptiles, & crocodiles in our ancient 


| Temples, & upon our Obelisks; but they are not the 


objects of our worship, as theGreeks foolishly imagine, 
Triſmegiſtus conceal'd the myſteries of Religion 
under ſymbols, hicroglyphicks, & allegories; and 
Expos'd nothing to the eyes of the vulgar but the 
beauties of his morality. This has been the meth 
of the. Sages in all times, & of the great Legiſlator 
in all countries. Theſe divine Men knew, that cor. 
rupted minds could not relish ſublime truths, till the 
heart was purg d of its paſſions: For which reaſon 
they ſpread over religion a ſacred veil, which open 
& vanishes; when the eyes of the underſtanding zu 
able to ſupport its brightneſs. This is the ſubjedl 
of the Inſcription , which is to be ſeen at Sais, up 
a ſtatue of fs, I am all that is, has been, e shall by, 
and no mortal has ever yet remov'd the weil whith 
covers me. 3 rh 
Cyrus underſtood by this hiſtory of Hermes, thit 


the ſame with the Oromazes, Mythras, & Arimu 
nius of the Perſians; & that the Mythology of thek 
two Nations was founded upon the ſame principle 
The notions of the Oriental were only more fimpl; 
clear, & undiſguis'd; thoſe of the Fgyprians mot 
obſcure, conceal'd & wrapt up in allegory & fiction, 

After Sonchis had entertain'd Cyrus in this manne 


into all the ceremonies & myſteries of the Egypt 
Worship; a privilege which had never been grante 


ſevere probation. 3 

The Perſian Prince ſpent ſeveral days with th 
pontiff; but at length departed from Thebes, and le Hitum 
be without making himſelf known to AmaſilMſle 
whoſe character & uſurpation he abbotr'd, 
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ens, into Greece. He went down the Nile 
ae from Memphis to the mouth of that 
ede river, & embark'd upon the great ſea | 
pon in a pheœnician veſſel, which was bound  ! 


—— 


L be, 


for the country of Argolis. 
zh 


While they fail'd with a favourable gale, Cyrus 
calling to mind the notions of Zoroaſter & the Magi, 
diſcours'd with Araſpes upon all the wonders which 
are diſcoverable in the vaſt empire of the waters; 
of the conformation of its inhabitants , which is 
ſuited to their element; of the uſe of their fins, 
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ple rhich they employ ſometimes as oars to divide the 
mpieWrater , & ſometimes as wings to ſtop themſelves by 
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xtending them ; of the delicate membranes which 
hey have in their bodies, & which they diſtend or 
ontract, to make themſelves more or leſs heavy, 
cording as they would go upwards or downwards 
the water; of the admirable ſtructure of their eyes, 
hich are perfectly round, to refract & unite mote 
adily the rays of light, without which they could 
i the humid een CEE 
After this they diſcouts d of the beds of ſalts and 
ſtuminous matter, hid in the bottom of the ſea. 
he weight of each particle o thoſe ſalts is regulated 


- *» 


be every moment overflow'd by deluges. If then 


diſtance, the Ocean would ſoon become a maſs 0 
ſtagnated waters; & its peſtiferous exhalatjons, dif 


beaſts, & men. At length they came to diſcourt 


parts of the univerſe with ſo much ſymmetry & an 


impetuous river which often lays watte the who 


other by little hills, which, | far from being ſtor 
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in ſuch a manner, that the Sun cannot draw ther 
upwards: whence it is, that the vapours and rain 
which fall again Jon the earth, not being over. 
charged with them, become plenteous ſources 0 
ſweet waters. | 

Then they reaſon'd upon the ebbing & flo wing 
of the ſea, which are not ſo difcernable in that ſe 
as in the ocean; of the influence of the Moo 
which cauſes thoſe regular motions, & of the diftanc; 
& magnitude of that Planet, which are wiſely ad 
apted to anſwer all our wants. If it was bigger, 
ſaid they, or nearer to us, or if there were many 
of them, the preſſure being thereby augmented, 
would raiſe the tides too high, & the Earth wou 


was no. Moon, or if it was leſs, or at à greate 


fuſing themſelves every where, would deſtroy plant 
of that ſovereign Power, which has diſpos'd al] th 


After ſome days ſajling, the veſſel enter'd the 
Saronic gulph, and ſoon arrived at Epidaurus, fron 
whence the Prince made haſte to get to Sparta. 

This famous City was of a circular form, au 
reſembled a Camp. It was ſituated in a wild an 
barren valley, tliro' which the Ewroras flows, a 


country, by its inundations. This valley is bounde 
on one ſide by inacceſſible mountains, & on ti 


with thoſe riches which are the beauties of nature, 


ſcarcely produced what was neceſiary to ſupply ti 0 in 
real wants of men. The ſituation of the counm ou 


had contributed very much to the warlike & fav} 
genius of its inhabitants. TO IN. 
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As Cyrus enter d the City, he beheld only plain 
K uniform buildings, very different from the ſtately 
Palaces he had ſeen in Egypt. Every thing ſtill ſpoke 
he primitive ſimplicity of the Spartans, - But their 
manners were in danger of being corrupted under 
e Reign of Ariſton & Anaxandrides, if Chilo, one 
bf the ſeven Sages of Greece, had not prevented it. 
Thoſe two Kings, of the ancient race of the Herg- 
ides, Shar'd the ſovereign power between them: 
Dne govern'd the State, the other commanded the 

ro00Ps., 14 1 | , 1 a 40 : % 
Ariften being naturally gracious, affable, & bene- 
cent, put an equal confidence in all thoſe who 
ere about him. Anaxandrides was of a quite con- 
ary character, ſullen, ſuſpicious, & diſtruſtful. 
Prytanis, the Favourite of Ariſton, had been de- 
much'd in his youth by a voluptuous life at Athens. 
s he had a great deal of pleaſant wit, he had the 
cret of making even his faults agreeable. He knew 
ow to ſuit himſelf to all taſtes, & to fall in with 
| characters. He was ſober with the Spartans, polite 
th the Athenians ; [he drank, with the Thratians, ] 
reaſon'd with the Egyptians. He put on all shapes 
turns; not to deceive (for he was not wicked) 
t to gratify his prevailing paſſion, which was the 
fire of pleaſing, and of being the idol of men. 
a word, he was a. compound of all that is mott 
reeable & moſt diflolute.” Ariſton lov'd him, and 


who f g 

undes entirely govern'd by him. 2% 4 Jun 
nt l This Favourite led his Maſter into all ſorts::of 
"tot luptuouſneſs. The Spartans hegan to groweeffe- 


nate. [The wiſe laws of Lycurgus were violated 
Ich impunity.) The King beſtow'd his favours 
tout diſtinction or diſcernment, - 1766 
Anaxandrides had a quite different conduct, but 
mlly ruinous to the State. As he knew not how: 

5 140 
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to diſtinguish ſincere & honeſt minds, he believe 
all Men falſe, & that the good only added hypocriſſ 
to their hidden malice. He entertain'd ſuſpicions of 
the beſt Officers of his army, & eſpecially of Leon. 
das, the principal and moſt able of his Generalz, 
a Man of ſtrict probity, and diſtinguish'd braven. 
Teonidas lov'd virtue ſincerely, but had not enough 
of it to bear with the faults of others. He deſpis{ 
men too much, & was regardleſs both of their praiſe 
&-favours. He humour'd neither Princes, nor their 
Courtiers. His hatred of vice was ſuch, that it 
render'd his manners fierce & rugged , like thoſe of 
the firſt Spartans. He required perfection in every 
thing; & as he never found it, he had no friend- 
Ship with any man. No body lov'd him, but al 
eſteem'd & fear'd him: for he was an abridgment 
of thoſe virtues which make men moſt reſpected & 
moſt avoided. Anaxandrides grew weary of him, 
& banish'd him. Thus did this Prince weaken the 
firength of Sparta, while Ariſton corrupted iis 
manners. .us e, | 

. Chilo, who had educated the two young Princes, 
went & ſpoke to them in the following manner: 
My age, my long ſervices, & the care [ have taken 
of your education, give me a right to ſpeak to you 
with freedom. You both ruin. yourſelves. by con- 
trary faults. Ariſton expoſes himſelf ro be often de- 
ceiv'd by flattering Favourites; & you, Anaxazdri 
des, expoſe yourſelf to the misfortune of neve! 


having a true friend. ' r 

To treat men always with the utmoſt rigour the) 
deſetve, is brutality, & not juſtice : But, on the 
other hand, a too extenſive good nature, which his 
not force enough to punish evil, or to reward ment 
with diſtinRion , is not a virtue, but a weakneßz; 
A mas produces as great miſchiefs as malice 


3 A 


Ariſtan. Why do you entertain a diffidence of men 
bpon bare ſurmiſes, when their talents & capacities 


has once honour'd a Miniſter with his confidence, 
for good reaſons, he ought never to withdraw it, 
without manifeſt proofs of perfidiouſneſs. It is im- 
poſſible for him to do every ching bimſelf, and he 
being deceiy'd , rather than miſs opportunities of 


prudently, without giving himſelf up to them blindly 


wars with the Athenians, he found the neceſſity of 
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As for you, Anaxandrides, your diſtruſt does more 
urt to the State, than the too eaſy goodneſs of 


ave render'd them neceſſary to you? When a Prince 


uſt therefore have the courage to haſard ſometimes 
ating. He should know how to make uſe of men 


ke Ariſton, There is a medium between an ex- 
ceſſive diffidence, & too great a confidence. You 
muſt both correct yourſelves; otherwiſe, your go- 
vernment will not long ſubſiſt. ON 
Reflection & experience rectify'd by degrees the 
faults of Ariſton, & he diſmiſs'd Prytanis; but the 
moroſe temper of Anaxandrides could be corrected 


only by misfortunes : Being often defeated in his 


recalling Leonidas. corel 

Cyrus made himſelf known to the young Kings, 
who receiv'd him with more politeneſs than uſualy 
the Spartans Shew'd to ſtrangers. He went after- 
wards to ſee Chilo. This Philoſopher had acquir'd 
by his wiſdom great credit with the Kings, the 
ſenate , & the people; & was look'd upon as a ſe- 
cond Lycurgus, without whom nothing was done 
at Lacedemon., _ OR 

To give Cyrus a lively repreſentation of their 
Laws, manners, & form 'of government, he ſoon 


led him to the Council of Senators, inſtituted by 
Iycurgus, 5 | 


* This 


It conſiſted of about forty perſons, & was not liabt 
to the tumult & confuſion, which frequently reign! 


been abſolute : But Eurytion, one of thoſe King, 


| pleaſe the people, a Republican party was there. 


State to pieces. 


& anarchy, Lycurgus inſtituted a Council of tweny 
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This Council, where the two Kings preſided 
was held in a hall hung with matt, that the magyj 
ficence of the place might not divert the attention 


in the popular deliberations at Athens. 
* Till Lycurgus's time, the Kings of Sparta lil 


having yielded up ſome part of his prerogatives u 


upon form'd, which became audacious & turbulent 
The Kings would have reſum'd their antient authe- 
rity, but the People would not ſuffer it; and thi 
continual ſtruggle between oppoſite powers rent the 


To eftablish an even ballance of the Kings ant 
Peoples power, which lean'd alternately to tyrann 


eight Senators; whoſe authority being 2 mediuiſ ne 
betwixt the two extremes, deliver'd Sparta from Marl 
domeſtick diſſentions. C1 
An hundred & thirty years after him, Theopompi len 
having obſerv'd , that what had been reſolv'd by heir 
Kings & their Council, was not always agreablWait, 
to the multitude, eftablish'd certain annual MagiMerit: 
ſtrates, called Ephori, who were choſen by the Peoples ſa 
& conſented in their name to whatever was dete part 
min'd by the King & Senate. Each private mii (e 
jook'd upon theſe unanimous reſolutions as mad aws 
by himſelf, And in this union of the Head wilence 
the Members, conſiſted the life of the body politiqpight 
at Sparta. | | heir 
After Lycurgus had regulated the fotm of goveriſiſWor ek 
ment, he gave the ter ſuch Laws as weiß all ; 
proper to prevent the diſorders occaſion'd by avaricgl gav 
0 | at diſc 


* See Pint, Life of Cycn'gus. 
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 MWmbition 4 & love. In order to banjsh luxuty and 
Mk 
10N, 
able 


Ind 


both riches & poverty. He perſuaded his F 
men to make an equal diſtribution of all their wealth, 
& of all their lands; he forbid the uſe of Gold and 
ver, and ofdain'd that they should uſe only iron 


mi none ys which was not cutrent in foreign countries: 
195 He hoſe rather to deprive the Spartans of the advan- 
s ages of commerce with their neighbours, than to 


ere Herpoſe them to the misfortune of bringing home 
len. rom other nations, thoſe inftruments of luxury 
ho- which might corrupt them. et 

thi 
t the 


x an Equality among the Citizens, they ate together 
n publick halls, but ſeparate. Each company had 
betty to chooſe its own gueſts. No one was ad- 
ited there but with the conſent of all, that peace 
ight not be difturb'd by difference of humours ; 
ny precaution for men naturally fierce & 
varlike. 8 N 

Cyrus went into theſe publick halls, where the 


 an( 
ann 
ven 
dium 
m it 


om len were ſeated without any diſtinction but that of 
y heir age. They were ſurrounded by Children, who 
readWaited & ſerved them. Their temperance & au- 
MagiWetity of life was ſo great, that other Nations uſed 


eople 
detet 
Ee MI 

mad 
1 will 
Olitic! 


0 ſay , 18 tas better to die, than 10 live like the 
partans. During the repaſt, they diſcours d of grave 
ſerious matters; the intereſt of their country, the 
aws of Sparta, the lives of great men, the diffe- 
ence of a good & bad Citizen, and of whatever 
ight form youth to the taſte of military virtues . 
heir diſcourſe contain d much ſenſe in few words; 
wy Ir which reaſon the Laconick ſtyle has been admir'd 
$ 
ware gave the pleaſure of hearing all in a moment, & 
ant diſcovering a profound meaning which was un- 
7 expreſs d. 


envy from Sparta, he reſolv'd to banish for ever, 


To prevent the ambition of private men, & to 


all nations. By imitating the rapidity of thought, 
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expreſs'd. The fine & delicate turns of the Athenian; 
were unknown at Laredemon, The Spartans were for 
ſtrength in the mind as well as in the body. 

Upon a ſolemn feſtival, Cyrus & Araſpes deſird 
to be preſent -at the aſſemblies of the young Lace: 
dæmonians, which were held within a large inclo- 
ſure, ſurrounded with diverſe ſeats of earth rais'd 
one above another, in form of an Amphitheatre, 
There they beheld young girls, almoſt naked, con- 
tending with boys in running, wreſtling , dancing, 
& all ſorts of laborious exerciſes. The men were 
not permitted to marry any but ſuch as they had 
vanquish'd at theſe games. 

Cyrus was shock d to ſee the liberty which reign'd 
in theſe publick aſſemblies, between perſons of dif- 
ferent ſexes; & could not forbear repreſenting it to 
Chilo. There ſeems, ſaid he, to be a great incon- 
ſiſtency in the laws of Lycurgus. His aim was to 
have a' Republick only of Warriors, inur'd to al 
forts of labours; yet nevertheleſs he has expoſed 
them to ſenſuality , which weakens courage. 

The deſign of Lycurgus in eſtablishing theſe Feſti- 
vals, reply'd Chilo, was to preſerve and perpetuate 
military virtue in his Republick. That great Las- 

iver was well acquainted with human-nature, He 
Row what influence the inclinations & diſpoſitions 
of mothers have upon their children. His deſign 
was to make the Spartan women Heroines, that thej 

might bring the Republick none but Heroes. 
| Belides, continued Chilo , groſs ſenſuality , & deli- 
cate love, are equally unknown at Lacedemon. Lis 
only in theſe publick feſtivals that the familiarity 
which ſo much offends you, is allow'd. Lycurgs! 
thought it poſſible to deaden the fire of voluptuous 
deſires, by accuſtoming the eye ſometimes to thoſe 
objects which excite them. At all other times the 
| women 


ſee one another but ſeldom & in private. And thus 


our youth are form'd to temperance & moderation, 


even in the moſt lawful pleaſures. 


On the other hand, love & inclination have little. 
are in our marriages; ſo that ſtollen amours and 


jealouſy are banished from Sparta. Husbands who 
are weak, or advanc'd in 
to others, & afterwards take them again without 
ſeruple. Wives look upon themſelves as 0 
to the State more than to their Husbands. The 
Children are educated in common, & often without 
knowing any other Mother than the Republick , 
or any other Fathers than the Senators, | 
Here Cyrus, ſtruck with a lively remembrance 
of Caſſandana, & of the ſweet pleaſures of their mu- 
tual love, ſigh'd within himſelf, & felt an abhor- 
tence of thoſe odious maxims. He deſpis'd effemi- 
racy, but he could not relish the Spartan roughneſs, 
which ſacrific'd the ſweeteſt charms of ſociety to 
ambition , & knew not how to reconcile military 
vittues with tender paſſions. However, as he was 
ſenſible that Chilo would little underſtand what he 
meant by ſuch ſentiments, he only faid to him : 


Paternal love ſeems to me of great advantage to 
State. Fathers take moſt care of the education 
of their children; & this education obliges children 
to pratitude. Theſe are the original bands of ſociety. 


Vur Country. is but the union of many families. 


lt family-love be weaken'd, what will become of 
the love of one's Country, which depends upon it? 
Ought we not to be afraid of ſuch. eſtablishments 
« deſtroy nature, under pretence of improving it? 


Ms, G The 
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women are very reſery'd. Nay, it is not permitted, 
according to our laws, for new-marty'd perſons to - 
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The Spartans, anſwer d Chilo; make all but one c 
family. Tyrurgus had experienc'd, that Fathers are 
often unworthy , & children ungrateful; that both 
are wanting to their reciprocal duties; & he therefore 
truſted the education of the children to a number Min t. 
of old men, who, conſidering themſelves as the 
common fathers, have an equal care of all hc 
In reality, great care was taken of the education 
of children at Sparta. They were- chiefly taught to 
obey, to undergo labour, to conquer in combats, 
& to face pain & death with courage. They went 
with their heads & feet naked, lay upon reeds, & 
ate very little: & this little they were obliged to 
procure by dexterity , in the publick banqueting 
rooms. Not that the Spartans authorized thefts & 
robberies; for as all was in common in this Republick, 
- thoſe vices could have no place there: But the deſign 
was to accuſtom children who were deſtin'd for war, 
to ſurprize the vigilance of thoſe who watch'd over 
them, & to expoſe themſelves couragiously to the 
ſevereſt punishments , in caſe they fail'd of that 
dexterity which was required of them. 
Lycurgits had remark'd, that ſubtile ſpeculations, 
& all the refinements of ſcience , ſerv'd often only 
to ſpoil the underſtanding, & corrupt the heart; 
for which reaſon, he made little account of them. 
Nothing, however, was neglected, to awaken in 
children the love of pure reaſon, & to give them 
ſtrength of judgment: But all kinds of ſtudies, 
which were not ſerviceable to good morals, wer: 
look'd upon as uſeleſs and dangerous occupations. 
The Spartans were of opinion, that in the preſent 
ſtate of human- nature, man is form'd rather fol 
action than knowledge, and better qualify'd fo! 
ſociety than for contemplation. Os | 


C „is, 
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e cyras, after this, went to the Academies, where 
re me pouth had their exerciſes. Tycurgus had renew'd 
th ie Olympick games inſtituted by Hercules, & had 
re ¶ dictated to 13 ſtatutes & ceremonies obſerved 
er Win them. Religion, warlike genius, & policy, all 


contributed to perpetuate the cuſtom of ſolemnizing 
theſe'Games.: They ſerv'd, not only to do honour 
to the Gods, to celebrate the virtues of Heroes, 
o eto prepare the body for the fatigues of a military 
is, Hie; but alſo to draw together from time to time, 
nt end unite by common ſacrifices, diverſe Nations, 

whoſe ſtrength was in their union. | 
The Spartans employ'd themſelves 1 


n no ſort of 


ing Wbour but the exerciſes neceſſary to qualify them 
& ſto diſpute the prize in the Olympick games. The 
ck, WWelots, who were their Slaves, manur'd their lands, 
gn Wind were the only mechanicks among them: For 


hey eſteem'd every employment mean & ignoble, 


ver i hich regarded only proviſion for the body. 
. Cyrus [having learnt this maxim of the 'Laceds- 
ha 


mans] ſaid to Chilo, Agriculture & the arts, ſeem 
o me abſolutely neceffary, to preſerve a people 


ns, rom idleneſs, which begets diſcord, effeminacy , 
yea the evils deſtructive of ſociety.' Lycargus ſeems 
3 0 depart a little too much from nature in all his 
em. . 4 0 3 Fs 

; : The tranquillity and ſweet calme of a rural life, 
4 


d Chilo, were thought by Lycurgus to be con- 
nary to a warlike genius. Beſides, the Spartans are 
ever idle; they are continually employ'd in all 
noſe excerciſes, that are images of war; in matching, 
camping, ranging. Armies in order of battle, 
as attacking, building, & deſtroying for- 
en TVT 
By this means a noble emulation is kept up among 
zem without enmity, and the deſire of conquering 
„ G 2 without 


, 


6 Tanne 
without shedding blood. Every one diſputes the 
prize with ardour, & the vanquish'd take pride in 
crowning the victors. The . which accom . 
pany thoſe exerciſes, make them forget the fatigue, iſ ® 
& this fatigue preſerves their courage in times be 
eace. 215 e 
D This diſcourſe rais d in Cyrus a curioſity: to know ® 
the military diſcipline of the Spartans, & he ſignify(M'* 
it to Chilo. The next day the Kings of Sparta ordert 
Leonidas to aſſemble the Lacedæmonian Troops in; 
ſpacious plain near the City, that they might pak 
in review before Cyrus, & let him ſee the Exerciſe 
in uſe among the Greek. 
Teonidas appear'd in a military dreſs. His cak 
was adorn'd with three birds, of which that in thi 
middle was the creſt. Upon his cuiraſs was the hei 
of Meduſa. All the attributes of the God Mars we! 
repreſented upon his shield of a hexagonal fom Rer. 
& he held in his hand a ſtaff of command, 
Cyrus and Araſpes , being mounted on two fin 
ſteeds, rode out of the city with the Spartan Gen 
ral, who knowing how fond the Prince was 
inſtruction, entertain'd him on the way, in ti 
following manner: l 15 
Greece 1s divided into ſeveral Republicks, each 
which maintains an Army in proportion to its pow! 
We do not offer to bring prodigious Armies it 
the field, like the Aſiaticks, but to have we 
_ diſciplin'd troops. Numerous bodies are difficult 
manage, & are too expenſive to a State. Qurc 
ſtant rule is to encamp ſo, that we may never 
oblig d to fight againſt our wyl. A ſmall Arm 
well practis d in war, may by entrenching i}. 
advantageouſly, 1 a very numerous one 
diſperſe its troops, which would otherwiſe ſoon 
deſtroy'd for want of proviſions. 


wi 
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Wben the common cauſe gf Greece is to be de- 
fended , all-theſe ſeparate bo unite, & then no 
State dares attack us. At Tacedæmon all the citizens 
are ſoldiers. In the other Republicks, all ſorts of 
people are not promiſcuouſly admitted into the ſol- 
diery, but the beſt! men are choſen out, ſuch as are 
bold, robuſt, in the flower of their age, & inur'd 


i to laborious exerciſes. The qualities requir d in their 
1 leaders are, intrepidity, temperance & experience. 


They are obliged to paſs thro the moſt rigid tryals, 
before they can be rais'd to command. They muſt | 
have given ſignal proofs of all the different ſorts of 
courage, in enterprizing, executing, & above all 
in he wing themſelves. ſuperior to the moſt adverſe 
fortune. By this means each Republick has always 
2 regular Army, commanded by able, Officers; 
voidiers accuſtom'd to. fatigue, Troops, not nu- 
nerous , but invincible. OLD 

The Spartans, in time of war, abate ſomewhat 
f their ſeverity; of exerciſes, & auſterity of life. 
hey are the only people in the world to whom 


en is a kind of reſt. We then enjoy all thoſe 
in Measures which are forbidden. us in time of peace. 


Upon a day of battle we diſpoſe our troops in 
uch a manner, that they do not all fight at once, 
e the Egyprians, but ſuſtain & ſycceed one another, 


OV , , 
5 Without confuſion. or diforder. We never draw up 
e val men in the ſame manner as the enemy; we 
Hcmvays place our braveſt Soldiers on the wings, 


at they may extend themſelves, & encloſe the | 
ppoſite Army. CVVT 
When the enemy is routed, Tycurgus has required 


Irm f d 
5 to exerciſe all ſort of clemency towards the van- 
- one d, not only out of humanity , but policy; 
905 thereby we render our enemies leſs furious. The 


e of being well treated, if they ſurrender their 
. e | - Us, 
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arms, prevents theitggiving way to that! deſperate 
fury, 5 lach often 205 Barc the On" 
While Leonidas was ſpeaking they arriv'd in the 
plain, where the treops were aſſembled, & he made 
them paſs in order before Cyrus. They were divided 
into diverſe bodies of Horſe & Foot. At their head 
were the Polzmarchi, and the Commanders: of the 
ſeveral corps. They all march'd with the ſound of 
flutes, their heads crown'd with flowers, & ſinginz 
the hymn of Caſtor. They were cloath'd in fed, 
that in the heat of action the ſight. of their own 
blood might not frighten them, nor allarm theit 
em 1 810 
Teonidas gives command, and immediately the 
Troops halt. Upon the leaſt fignal of their com- 
manders, the different cohorts unite, ſeparate, mix, 
extend themſelves, double, redouble, open, cloſe, 
and form themſelves, by various evolutions aud 
windings, into pertect ſquares, oblong ſquares, 
lozenges, & triangular figures to penetrate through 


the ranks of the eneme mmm. 
After this, the Army forming in two ſeparate 
bodies, prepares for battle, with their pikes ported, 
Each phalanx advances in cloſe order, buckler join'd 
to buckler, helmet to helmet, man to man. They 
attack, mix, ſight, break through each others ranks, 
till after a ſtout reſiſtance one party proves victo- 
rious, & forces the e to retreat into 4 
neighbouring fortress. 
he engines of war, invented for attacking towns, 
were not then known to the Greeks : They diſpoſed 
their men for attacking in a certain form which 
they called the Tortoiſe. | | 
Zeonidas commands, the victorious troops draw up, 
& covering themſelves with their ſquare bucklers, 
| * 
I A Rematk of AÆlianu.. ; 
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approach the Fort. Then, gradually bending, form 
a Find of floping roof, impenetrable to the weapons 
of the beſieged. Three different ſtories, in the like 
figure of a Tortoiſe, riſe above each other to the 
very top of the walls. Stones, darts, & whatever 
can offend, are showered down upon them like a 
ſtorm of hail. | So lively is this image of War, 
that ſlaughter ſeems to ſpread itſelf every where. 
At length the befieged give way, & the beſiegers 
become maſters of the place. bo ns” es 

Cyrus, at his return to Sparta, revolv'd in his 
mind all that he had ſeen & heard; formed great 
ideas relating to the art of war, which he refolv'd 
to improve one day in Perſia; & thus expreſſed his 
judgment, of the Spartan Government, to Araſpes, 
when they were alone. ien wo 

The Republick of Sparta ſeems to. be a continual 
Camp, an aſſembly of warriors always under arms. 
How great a reſpect ſoever I have for Lycurgus, 
cannot admire this form of government. Men 
educated only for war, who have no other exer- 
ciſe, ftudy , or profeſſion , but to make themſelves 
ilfull-in deſtroying other Men, ought to be look d 
upon as enemies to ſociety. Good policy ought to 
provide, not only for the liberty of each State, 
but for the common ſecurity of all the neighbouring 
ones. To ſeparate ourſelves from the reſt of mankind, 
to look upon ourſelves. as made to conquer them, 
i; to arm all nations againſt us. Tis here again that 
Lycurgus has departed both from Nature & Juſtice, 
When he accuſtom'd each private citizen to fruga - 
lity, he should have taught the whole nation to 
confine its ambition. The Spartan conduct is like 
that of a miſer, who is deſiring whatever he has 
not, while he refuſes himfelf the enjoyment of 
what ke has. rt hf rape 
| G4 After 


] of Perſia were deſcended, formerly reign'd) then 
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After Cyrus had throughly ſtudied the Laws, 
manners „and military art of the Spartans, he left 

Zacedæmon to viſit the other famous Republicks of 
Greece. | | RMIT? <p 

Chilo & Leonidas conducted him to the frontiers 
of their country. He ſwore an eternal friendship to 
them, & promis'd to keep always in alliance with 
their Republick. He was faithful to his word; for 
the Perſiaus had never any war with the Greeks, in 
that conqueror's time. 

Cyrus reſoly'd, before he left Peloponneſus, to viſit 
all its principal Cities. He went firſt to Argos, then 
to Mycens, (where Perſeus, from whom the Kingy 


to Sicyon, & at length ſtopt at Corinth, which was 
the moſt flourishing Republik of Greece, after thoſe 
of Sparta & Athens. | | 
As he enter'd the Town, he found all the people 
in mourning. Several players upon flutes marched 
at the head of a funeral proceſſion, and by their 
plaintive ſounds increas'd the publick ſorrow. Fon) 
young girls bare-footed, with hair dishevel'd, and 
cloathed in long white robes, ſurrounded the bier, 
& melted into tears when they ſung the praiſes ohe c 
the deceaſed. A little after follow'd the Soldiers, 
with a flow pace, a ſorrowful air, looking down: 
ward & _ their pikes. At their head marchet 
a venerable old Man: His noble and military air, 
his tall & majeſtick ſtature , & the bitter grief that 
was Painted upon his face, drew the attention 0 
Cyrus. The young Prince having asked his name, 
underſtood that it was King Periander, who was con. 
ducting his Son Zycophron to the grave. 
Cyrus & Araſpes join'd with the crowd which wi 
going to a fortreſs call'd Acro-Corinthus. It was bul 
upon the ſummit of a high mountain, from whe 
82 e | coul 
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reſolved to free the Corinthians from their ſlavery: 
but death prevented him. A little before he expird 
he call'd Periander to him, & made him ſwear tg 
reſtore his countrymen to their liberty. The young 
Prince, blinded by his ambition, ſoon forgot his oath; 
& this was the ſource of all his misfortunes, 
The Corinthians fought to dethrone him, & roſt 
in arms againſt him ſeveral] times; but he ſub duc 
the Rebels, & ſtrengthen'd his authority more aud 
more. In order to ſecure himſelf againſt theſe po. 
pular inſults, he ſought an alliance with Meliſa, 
heireſs of Arcadia, & married her. She was the 
moſt beautiful Princeſs of her time, of conſummate 
virtue, & great courage. | * 
Several years after his marriage, Periander declared 
war againſt the Corcyreaus, & put himſelf at the hea 
of his troops. The Corinthians, in his abſence, te: 
volted anew. Meliſſa shut herielt up in the fortreſ, 
vigorouſly ſuſtained 1he ſiege of it; & ſent to de. 
mand ſuccour of Procles King of Epidaurus, who had 
always ſeem'd a faithful ally ro Periander. But Procle, 
who had long form'd a project of extending hi 
dominion over all Greece, reſolv'd to make ule 0 
this juncture to ſeize upon Corinth. Ne conlidert 
it as a City very proper to be the Capital of a gret 
Empire. He came before it with a numerous Ariy, 
& took it in a few days. 214 219 
Meliſſa , who was ignorant of his deſigns, open 
the gates of the Fortreſs, and receiv'd him as he 
deliverer, and the friend of her Husband. Proc 
feeing himſelf maſter of Corinth, eftablish'd his re 
ſidence there; & gave Periander to underſtand, thi 
he muſt content himſelf: with reigning. at Corcyrs 
which that Prince had juſt conquer d. 


Meliſſa ſoon found that Uſurpation was not thi 
only crime of which Procles was guilty. He ha 
| h 1 T3 IT cl 
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entertain d a violent paſſion for her, & he try'd all 
means to ſatisfy it. After having in vain employ'd 
both careſſes & threatnings, he inhumanly caus'd 
her to be shut up with her Son Lycophron, in a high 
Tower, fituated upon the ſea-sbore. WEE, 
periander was inform'd of Procles's treachery, & 
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ol of his love for Meliſſa: He was at the fame time ! 
u't WMafur'd, that she had not only favour'd the perfidious 6 
aud deſigns of the Tyrant, but that she encouraged his 1 
.o .. 5 3 
iſa, The King of Corinth liften'd too eaſily to theſe I 


calumnies Jealouſy took poſſeſſion of his heart, & 
he yielded himſelf up to its fury. He equipp'd a 
great fleet, & embark'd for Corinth, before Procles 
could put himſelf in a poſture of defence. He was 
Int entring the port when a violent ſtorm roſe: & 
„le. ipers'q the ships. Meliſſa knew not the ſentiments 
tres t Periander, & was already blefling the Gods for 
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pot ſupport the thaughts of Mel:fa's imagin'd crime. 
e had lov'd her, & her only; he ſunk under the 
_ of his grief, & his mind was diſturb'd almoſt 
0 0 | | 


 de-Mſher approaching deliverance , when she ſaw part of | 
) hahe fleet perish before her eyes. The reſt being | 
roclesWiriven on the coaſt of Africa, were there calt away; MW! 
g ni that veſſel only in which Periander was, eſcap'd i 
ie le fury of the tempeſt. 0 e 4 
ider He return d to Corcyra, where he fell into a deep © if 
gicainclancholy. His courage had enabled him to bear 
dry under the loſs of his dominions, but he could 1 
| 
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procl ſtraction. | "= Y 
his fe In the mean while Meliſſa, who was ſtill chut up 

1 . 6 . 4 = 
d, mi the tower, believ'd Periander dead, & wept bit» 788 
re) 


erly for him. She ſaw herſelf por afresh to the 
ſults of a barbarous Prince, who had no horror 
t committing even the greateſt crimes. While 
de was imploring the help of the Gods, & con- 
| juring 
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juring them to protect her innocence; the perſon 
under whoſe charge Pracles had left her, being touchd 
with her misfortùnes, enter'd the. priſon ,” inform'( 
her that Periazder was living, & offer'd to condud 
her, with her Son, to Corcyra. They all three 
eſcap'd by a ſubterraneous paſſage. They travelld 
all night thro' by-ways, & in a few days got out 
of the territory of Corinth; but they wander'd long 
upon the coaſt of the Ægean ſea, before they could 
Paſs over to Corcyra. 
Procles, mad with rage & deſpair, at the eſcape 
of the Queen, contriv'd means to confirm Periande 
in his ſuſpicions , & to give him notice, that Meliſ 
would very ſoon arrive in the iſland of Corcyra, in 
order to poiſon him. The unfortunate King of 
Corinth liſten'd greedily to every thing that might 
inflame his jealouſy , & redonble his fury. 
Meliſſa & Lycophron arriv'd with their conductor 
at Corcyra, & haſten'd to ſee Periander. He was not 
in his Palace, but in a gloomy foreſt, whither he 
often retir'd to indulge his grief. As ſoon as he ſees 
Meliſja at a great diſtance , jealouſy & fury ſeize hi 
mind. He runs towards her, & she ſtretches out 
her arms to receive him; but as ſoon as: he comes 
| Near her, he draws his dagger and plunges it into 
her breaſt. She falls with theſe words, 4b Periander! 
is it thus that you reward my lovez> my fidelity? She 
tries to ſay more, but dend puts an end to all he! 
misfortunes; & her ſoul flies away to the Ely ſin 
fields, there to receive the recompence of her virtue. 
Tuycophron melts into tears at the cruel ſight, & 
eries out, Revenge, juſt Gods, revenge the death of an 
innocent Methgr, upon a barbarous Father, whom Na 


ture forbids me to punish! This ſaid , he runs ava) 


into the wood, reſolving never to fee his Fathef 
more. The faithful Corinthian who had accompan 4 ( 
Wit x le 
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the Queen & Prince to Corcyra, let Periander then 
know the innocence & fidelity of Meliſſa, & all the 
miſeries which Pracles had made her ſuffer in her 
impriſonment. . N 
The wretched King perceived his credulity too 
lite; gave way to his deſpair, & ſtabb'd himſelf 
with the ſame poignard; but the ſtroke was not 
mortal. He was going to lift up his arm a ſecond 
time, but was hinder'd. He threw himſelf upon 
the body of Meliſſa, & often repeated theſe words: 
Great Jupiter! compleat by thy thunderbolts the punis. 
ment which men hinder me from finishing! Ah Meliſſa ! 
Meliſſa! should the tendereſt love conchude thus with 
the moſt barbarous cruelty Wh 
As he utter'd theſe words he endeavour'd to tear 
open his wound, but was-hinder'd, & conducted 
to his Palace. He continu'd to refuſe all conſolation, 
& reproach'd his friends with cruelty , for ſeeking 
to preſerve a life which he deteſted. There was no 
way to calm his mind, but by repreſenting to him, 
that he alone could punish the crimes of Procles . 
rey 9 quieted him, and he ſuffer'd himſelf to 
ecura.” + | 155 
As ſoon as his health was reſtor'd, he went among 
all his Allies, repreſenting the injuries & affronts he 
had received. The Thebans lent him troops. He 
beſieg d Corinth, took Procles priſoner, & ſacrific d 
him upon Meliſſa's tomb. . 36-12 
But Lycophron femain'd till at Corcyra, & refus d 
to return to Corinth, that he might not ſee a Father 
who had murderd a virtuous Mother, whom he 
tenderly lov'd. Periander dragg'd on the reft of his 
unhappy life without enjoying his grandeur; He had 
murder'd a Wife whom he ador'd; Helov'd a Son 
who could not endure the fight of him. Atlength, 
be reſoly'd to lay down his Royalty, crown his 5 
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& 'retife into the Ifland of Corcyra , there fot: ever 
to lament his misfortunes, & expiate, in retirement, 
the crimes he had committed. With theſe views, 
he order'd a veſſel to Corcyra, to fetch Tycophron 
home, [inftruting the meſſenger to perſuade him 
to return to Corinth, by telling him, that his Father W. 
would place him upon the Throne. He flatterd the 
himſelf that he should pacify the Prince's hatred by N iuuſt 
this ſacrifice, & was already preparing to place the y 
diadem on his head.] He was impatient for his at- gta 
rival, & went often to the ſea-ſide. The ship at Wi !: 
length appear'd ; Periander ran with eagerneſs to b 
embrace his only Son; but how great was his ſur- ver 
prize & grief, when he beheld Lycophron in a coffin! the 
- The Corcyreans, groaning under the yoke of Pe. e 
riander, whoſe cruelties they abhorr'd, had revolted; 
& to extinguish' for ever the Tyrant's race, thoſe 
barbarous Iſlanders had aſſaſſinated the young Prince, 
& had ſent his dead body in the veſſel, as a teſſi- 
mony of their eternal hatred, 3 11 
Periander, ſtruck with this ſad ſpectacle, enters 
deeply into himſelf, diſcovers the wrath of Heaven, 
& cries out, 1 have violated the oath made to a dying 
Father, I have refus'd to reftore Liberty to my Coun- 
trymen. O. Meliſſa! © Lycophron ! O vengeſul God: ! 
I have but too well deſerv d all theſe calamities whith 
overwhelm me! He then appointed a pompous fu- 
neral, & commanded all the people to be preſent 
at . | | ; 
Cyrus, who had been at theſe obſequies, under- 
ſtood ſome days after, that Periander had order'd 
two Slaves to go by night to a certain place, and 
kill the firſt man they should meet, & throw his 
body into the Sea. The King went thither himſelf, 
was murder'd, & his body never found, to receive 


the bonours of burial, Having given himſelf wy 
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to a deſpair beyond all example, he reſolv'd to 
punish himſelf in this manner, that his shade might 
continually wander upon the banks of Styx, & never 
enter the abode of Heroes. What a dreadful-Teries 
of erimes and misfortunes! The Husband ſtabs his 
Wife, rebellious Subjects aſſaſſinate their Prince, & 
the King procures his own murder! The vindictive 
juſtice of the Gods, after having extinguish'd the 
Tyrant's whole. family , purſues him beyond the 
grave. How dreadful a ſpectacle, & how inſtructive 
a leſſon for Cyrus / | 

He made haſte to leave a place ſo full of horror, 
went to Thebes, & ſaw there new monuments of 
the misfortunes of Kings. He viſited the tomb of 
bedipus & Jocaſta; & learnt the hiſtory of their un- 
1. Whrtunate race, deliver'd up to eternal diſcord, 
Above all, he remark'd, that this famous City had 
chang'd its form of government, which was become 
popular. He had ſeen the like alteration in ſeveral 
Cities of Greece, All thoſe little States had been at 
firſt monarchical, but by the weakneſs or corruption 
Princes, were chang d into Republicks. 
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rRUs leaving Thebes, & paſſing through the 
Baœotia, went into Attica, & at length 
arriv'd at Athens, where Piſiſtratus then 
reign'd. The young Prince was ſeix d 
with admiration, when he beheld the 
| magnificent Edifices, Temples , and ho 

ſplendid riches of that City where the liberal Arts 
floutish'd. He came at length to the King's Palace: 
It was of a noble, but plain kind of Architecture; Nhe 7 
all the ornaments of the building ſeem'd neceſſary i 
parts of it. Upon the freezes were repreſented the 


| Jabours of Hercules, the exploits of Theſeus, the bitt | I 
of Pallas, & the death of Codrus. A vaſt portico elite 
of pillars of the Jonick order, led into a great gallery) on 


adorn'd with paintings, braſs & matble ſtatues, & 
with every thing which could engage and cham 
the ſight. 3 wag | 1 
Piſiſtratus receiv d the Prince with joy, & made 
him fit down by him. The principal Senator, 
with ſeveral young Athenians, ſeated themſelves 
round them upon rich carpets. A magnificent repal, 
according to the way of the country, was ſerv'd uf. 
The moſt delicious wines were pour'd into Golden 
cups, finely wrought ; but the Attick Salt, & Athenian r 
politeneſs , which ſeaſon'd the converſation of A, 
N : 55 ſiſtratus 
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fraue were the principal delicacies of the enter - 

During the regale; the King entertain'd Cyrus 
with an account of the revolutions which had hap- 
pen d in the State, in his time; of his exile, mis- 
fortunes , & reſtauration, after having been twice 
dethron' d. He painted, in the moſt lively colours, 
all the diſorders of à popular government, that he 
might give him an abhorrence of it. He ſeaſon d 
his diſcourſe with hiſtorical remarks, agreeable de- 
ſeriptions, & ingenious turns, which delighted all 


2 the aſſembly. ys | 
z Thus Piſiſtratus artfully made uſe of the charms 
en Wof converſation, & of the freedom uſual at banquets, 
70 Wo confirm his authority, & gain the good will of 
we the citizens. The Senators, & young Athenians, 
an 


who heard him, ſeem'd to forget their natural aver- 
on to Kings. K 4 4 . Fr $912: | . ** N 
Cyrus perceiv'd with pleaſure, by this example, 


ce: 
re; le aſcendant which Princes, by their amiable qua- 


ties, may gain over the hearts even of thoſe who 


ure the greateſt averſion to regal authority. 

irh The next day Cyrus ſignify'd to Piſiſtratus, his 
t1c0 iMelire to be acquainted with Solon, whoſe reputa- 
let ion. was ſpread over” all Aſia. This Philoſopher, 
„& ter his travels, had refus'd at firſt to return to 
arm irhens , becauſe Piſiſtratus had got himſelf to be de- 


ared Kings But having underſtood with how much 


nadeſ dom e moderation he govern'd, he was recon- 
tors ird to hin. 44 | | 


The Sage had choſen his habitation upon Afar 


pal Wil, Where was held the famous Council of Areo- 
dup; us, near the tomb of the Amazons. Piſiſtratus 


fould "himſelf conduct the young Prince, & preſent 
im to the Athenian Law-giver. i 


H Solon 00 
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Solon, though in a yery-advanc'd age, ſtill pre. 
| erw det his live 7 r 
ties of the mind which never grow old. He em- 
brac'd: Cyrus with that affectionate tenderneſs which 
is natural to old Jen FN; Young perſons ſeek 
their counſels. and converſation, in order to leam 
wiſdom. Piſiſtratus knowing that the Prince's deſign 
in viſiting” Solon, was to inform himſelf throughly 
of the Athenian laws, retif d, & left them alone, 
Thar, they might diſcourſe; with the greater l. 
berty, & more agreeably, the Sage conducted hin 
to the top of the hill, where they found a delight. 
ful verdure, & ſeated themſelves. at the foot of a 


facred 0ak., got COS SP ESETTONS ens, 
© From this place they beheld the fertile plains & 


hor 

craggy mountains of Attica, which bounded the WW can 
view on one ſide with an | agreeable mixture of Wl ; 
wharever looks moſt ſmiling , or wild in Nature: Mx s 
On the other ſide the Saronic gulph, widening by gr. 
degrees, open d a proſpect of ſeveral Iſlands which Nui 
publ 


fene 40 float upon the waves. At a greatet 

meide gie en of Argolis ſeem'd to loſe 
themſelves in-the clouds, while the Great Sea, 
which look'd as if it touch'd the skies, terminate 
the view, & xeliev'd the eye, weary with ſurveying 


ſo.great a variety of, objects,, 
Blow, was the City of Athens, which extended 
itſelf upon the declivity of a hill. The numerous 
buildings roſe one above another, & their different 
ſtructure shew'd the different Ages of the Republick; 
its firſt ſimplicity in the heroick ages; & its riſing 


_ 


magnificence in the time of Solon, In one pal An 
might be ſeen Temples with ſacred groves, magie w 
ficent Palaces with gardens, & a great number o en 


Rately houſes of a regular architecture. In anothel 
a great mapy towers, high walls, & little irregul 
5 N buildings 
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pulldings, which diſcover'd the'warlike & ruſtick 
taſte of antient times. The river u, which flow d 


1- WW fear the City, & winded thro' the meadows, added 
ha thouſand natural beauties to thoſe'of art. 

k It was in this agreeable place that Cyrus defir'd 
n len to give him an account of the'iftate- of Greece, 
on WH & particularly of Athens; and the wiſe Lawgiver 
ly WH fatisfy'd his curioſity in the following manner: 

b All the Grecian families are deſcended fiom Hellen 
- WF Son of Deucalion, whoſe three children gave their 
im names to the three ſorts of Greeks, Zolians, Dorians, 
ht- & hnians. Theſe People built themſelves ſeveral 
t a Wl Cities, & from thoſe Cities came Hercules, Theſeus, 


| Minos, & all thoſe firſt Heroes, to whom divine 
\ & WM tonours are given, in order to shew that virtue 
the I can be rewarded only in Heaven. © 


Egypt firſt inſpir'd the Greeks with a taſte for Arts 


are: & Sciences, initiated them into het myſteries, & 
ö f rave them both Gods & Laws. Greece being thus 
aviliz'd, form'd itſelf by degrees into ſeveral Re- 


loſe compos d of the deputies of the principal Cities, 
Sea, united them all in the ſame view, which was, to 
natelpreſerve independance abroad, & union at home. 

ing This excellent conduct kept them free from un- 


dounded licentiouſneſs, & inſpir'dthem with the love 
if liberty regulated by laws. But theſe good maxims 
4 not always ſubſiſt. Every thing degenerates 


erenſihnong men. Wiſdom 8e virtue haye their vicifli- 
lick udes in the body politick, as health & ſtrength hate 


the natural, 0 | 
Among all theſe Republicks, Athens & Lacedamon 
© without diſpute the principal. The character of 


10thel 
egull 
dings 


mable & ſociable virtues: That of the Spartans is 
mitude, temperance, military virtue, & pure reaſon. 
"2 | | ſtript 


ater Wpublicks: The ſupreme Council of the Amphictyons, 


thens is agreable wit, refin'd politeneſs, all the 
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ſtript of all ornament. The Arhevians love ſciences 
and pleaſures: Their great propenſity is to volup- 
tuouſneſs. The life of the Spartans is laborious & 
auſtere; all their paſſions tend to ambition. From 
the different genius of theſe nations have proceeded 
the different forms & revolutions ef their govern- 
ments. ' {Ay = 27 py TEEN 16 6 
Tycurgus followid the auſterity of his natural 
temper, & the rugged genius of his fellow Citizens, 
when he re formid abuſes at Lacedemon. He took 
the happineſs of his Country to conſiſt in conqueſt 
& dominion; and upon that plan, form'd all the 
Laws of Sparta, in which you have been inſtructed. 
It was impoſſible for me to imitate him. | 
Athens, in the beginning, had Kings, but they 
were ſuch only in name, The om of this people 
was ſo different from that of the Lacedamonians, 
that it made Royalty inſupportable to them. The 
power of their. Kings being almoſt wholly confin'd 
to the command; of their Armies, vanish'd in time 
of peace. We reckon ten from Cecrops to Theſeus, 
and ſeven from Theſeus to Codrus, who ſacrificed 
himſelf to the ſafety of his Country. His ſons Med 
& Nileus , diſputed for the throne. The Athenian. 
took this occaſion, to abolish intireiy the Regal power, 
& declared Jupiter ſole King of Athens ; a fpeciois 
pretext to fayour rebellion, & to shake off the yoke 
of all ſettled authority. K 8 8 
In the place of Kings, they created perpetuil 
Governors, under the name of Archons ; but thi 
being an image of Royalty, appear'd odiousr Tint 
they might not leave ſo much as a shadow of Regt 
power, they eſtablish'd Decennial Archons ; but thei 
reſtleſs humour was not yet ſatisfy d. They reduce 
the duration of theſe Magiſtracies to one year, thal 
they might the oftner take inte their own hand 
| DOS $US 4 "he 


the ſupreme mop? + which they never transferr'd 
to their Magiſtrates bu £44987 
So limited a power was not ſufficient to keep 
ſuch reſtleſs ſpirits within bounds. Factions, intrigues, 


apt to create broils. They think every thing due 
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t with rent 


& cabals ſprung up every day. Each Man, with a 
book of Laws in his hand, would diſpute about the 
ſenſe of them. The men of the moſt lively ima- 
ginations are commonly the leaſt ſolid, & the moſt 


to their ſuperficial talents. Under pretence that all 
men are born equal, they endeavour to confound 
all ranks, & preach up a chimerical equality, only 
that they themſelves may get upermoſt. off 
The Council of Areopagus, inſtituted by Cecrops, 
reverenc'd throughout all Greece, & ſo famous for 
its integrity, that the Gods are ſaid to have reſpected 
its deciſions, had no longer any authority. The 
people judg'd of every thing in the laſt reſort ; but 
their reſolutions were not fix d & ſteady, becauſe 
the multitude is always capricious and inconſtant. 
The ſmalleſt umbrages heightned the preſumption , 
provok'd the folly, & arm'd the fury of a multi- 
tude corrupted by an excethve liberty. 
Athens continu'd thus a long time under an 1m- 
poſſibility of growing more conſiderable; happy, 
in being able to preſerve itſelf from total deſtruc- 
tion, amidſt diſſentions which rent it in pieces. Such 
was the ſituation of my country when J undertook 
to redreſs its calamities. 6 | 
In my firſt years I had 2 myſelf over to 
luxury, intemperance, & all the paſſions of youth, 
& was cur'd of them only by the love of ſcience; 
for which the Gods had given me a taſte from my 
infancy. I apply d myſelf to the ſtudy of morality 
& politicks, in which 1 found charms, which foon 1 
gave me a diſguſt for a looſe & diforderly 1 . 
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Plat. Life of Solon. 


nn THE TRAVELS 


The intoxication of my paſſions being diſpell d by 
ſerious reflections, I beheld with concern, the ſad con. 
dition of my Country. I form'd a defign of providing 
a remedy, & communicated my ſcheme to Piſiſtratas, 
who was likewiſe come off from the follies of youth, 
You ſee, ſaid I to him, the miſeries which threaten 
us: An unbounded licentiouſneſs has taken the place 
of true liberty: You are deſcended from Cecrops, 
& I from Codrus. We have more right to pretend 
to the Royal power than any other, but let us take 
care not to aſpire to it. It would be a dangerous 
exchange of paſſions, to leave our ſenſuality, which 
hurts only ourſelves, & follow ambition, which might 
be the ruin of our Country. Let us endeavour to 
be ſerviceable to it without attempting to bring it 
under our dominion. | 5 8 
An occaſion ſoon offered to facilitate my projed, 
The Athenians choſe me to be chief of an expedi- 
tion againſt the Megarians, in order to recover from 
them the Iſland of Salamis. I embark'd with five 
hundred men, made a deſcent upon the Iſland, took 
the City, & drove away the, enemy. They ſtil 
inſiſted on the Juſtice of their pretenſions, & choſe 
the Lacedamonians to be judges of it. | pleaded my 
Country's cauſe, & gain dit. Having by theſe actions 
aqdirid great credit, the Athenians preſs'd me to 
accept of the Royalty; but I refus'd it, & ſet myſelf 
to cure the publick evils in quality of Archon. 
The firſt ſource of all thoſe evils, was the excel. 
five power of the people. Monarchical authority, 
moderated by à Senate, was the primitive form of 
n nations. I would willingly 
ave imitated Lycurgus in the eſtabliſhment of it, 
but was too well acquainted with the natural temper 
of my countrymen; to undertake it. I knew tit 
if they ſuffered themſelves to be ſtripp*d of the ſo- 
vereign power, they would ſoon take it back 9 


22 
— 
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by open violence. I therefore contented myſelf with . 


That all men are born equal; that metit only ought ta 
a, Nalate ranks; e that the greateſi merit a man can 
lave is wit. I made them ſenſible of the fatal con- 
ſequences of ſuch falſe maxi. 
fue | prov'd to them, that the natural equality 
which thoſe men talk d of, is a chimera;, . 
0:7 pon the poetical fables of the companions of 
Cadmus, and the children of Daucalion; that there 
never was # time, in which men roſe in that man- 
ner out of the earth, in a ſtate of perfect manhood ; 
bat it was ridiculous to offer the fancies of the 
ſelf imagination for principles; that ever ſince the Gol- 
J den Age, the order of generation had made à ne- 
cel. Neeſſary dependance and a natural inequality am, ng . 
men; & that paternal, authority had been the fi 4! 
model af all governmente. þ 
made a Law, by which it was ordained, | That 


N ſetting hounds to their PN.... 3G 13; | | 
i 1 was: throughly; ſenſible, that no State can ſubſiſt ö 
> without ſubordination. 1-diftributed the people into N 
bor claſſes, & choſe an hundred men out of eck 
dass, whom I added to the Council of Areapagus. 
e I hewd theſe Chiefs, that ſovereign authority, of 
Vat kind ſoever, is à neceſſary evil, for preventing Þ | 
easter evils ; & that it ought only to be employ 4 
abo reſtrain mens paſſiphs;;I-repreſented to the people 
he calamities they had ſuffer'd by giving themſelves i 
ch up to their own. fury. By this means. L diſpos d g 
e one, to comman vith moderation, & the other, ö 
ta to obey, with readineſs. | Mart © 027 038 tl $49D Fog £54 bl 
* [cauſed thoſe to be punish'd ſeverely, who taught, WK 


ng) very man who had given no other proof o his goon 
per mnſe, but lively ſallies of imagination, florid diſcour- 
mat %, & 4: talent of talking wpan all ſubjefts, without 
e lo- g to the bottom of any thing, hold be incapab la f 
850 ſablick employment. 4 Klee 


ro" WE TRAVELS 
Here Cyrus interrupted Seton, and ſaid to hin. 


Yet after all, methinks Merit is What ought to make 


the diſtinction among men. Wit is the loweſt for 
of merit, becauſe it is always dangerous when alone: 
But Wiſdom, Virtue \, and Valour, give a natur 
oe to govern. He alone ought to command other, 
who has moſt wiſdom to diſcover What is juſt, 
moſt virtue to adhere to it, & moſt courage to put 
tan ent. | 151. 
Merit, reply'd Solon, eſſentially diſtinguiſhes: men, 
& on ſolely to determine ranks : But ignorance 
& paſſions often hinder us from diſcerning it. Sei. 
love makes each man attribute it to himſelf. The 
moſt deſerving are the moſt, modeſt, & never ſeck 
to rule. Beſides, that which appears virtue, is ſome. 
times nothing but a deceitful mask. Diſputes, di- 
cerd, and illuſion, would be endleſs, if there was 
not ſome rule more fix d, certain, & palpable, than 
merit alone, whereby to regulate ranks & degrees 
- Theſe ranks are regulated in ſmall Republicks by 
elion, & in great 9 by birth. I confels 
it is an evil to grant dignities where there is nd 
real merit, but it is an evil which is neceſſary, to 
prevent greaten. And this is the ſource of almoſtil 
e eſtabliſnments, and makes the difference 
etween natural & civil right, The one 1s always 
eonformable to the moſt: perfect juſtice; the other 
is often unjuſt in the conſequences, but is neceſſary 
to prevent confuſion & diſorder. 
- Ranks and dignities are but the ſhadows of rei 
randeur: The external reſpect & homage , which 
is paid to them, is likewiſe: but the ſhadow of that 
eſteem. which belongs to virtue alone. Is it not all 
inſtance of great wiſdom in the firſt Lawgivers, t. 
have preſerv/d.order in fociety by eſtabliſhing ſuci 
regulations , that thoſe who have only the ſhadov 


et virtue, are ſatisfy d with the ſhadow of eſteen | 


F CYRUS, Book VW. 2 
I underſtand you, ſaid Cyrus, Sovereignty & ranks 
are neceſſary evils to keep the paſſions within bounds. 
The lower ſort ſnould be content with meriting real 
eſteem, by their ſimple & modeſt virtue; and the 
Great ſnould be perſuaded that nothing but outward 
homage will be paid them, unleſs they have true 
merit. By this means, the one ſort will not be de- 

jected with their low condition; nor the other pride 
chemſelves too much in their grandeur. Men will 
be ſenfible that Kings are feceſſary; & Kings will 
not forget that they are-men. Each man will keep 
himfelt within his own ſphere, & the order of ſo- 


ciety wil not be diſturb'd. I ſee clearly the beauty 

of this principle, & am very deſirous to know. your 
. other Laws. WERE eee een 
{ The ſecond ſource of the miſeries of Athens; ſaid 
15 Solar, was the exceſſive riches of ſome, and the 
n extreme poverty of others. This terrible inequality 
, in a popular government, occaſion'd eternal diſcords. 
by [ durſt not attempt to remedy this, by eſtabliſhing 
Wl * community of goods as at Sparta; the genius of 
no. he Athenians, which carries them to luxury and 
to 


pleaſures , would never have ſuffered ſuch an equa- 


| all the publick debts; 1 began by remitting thoſe 
275 which were due to me. I enfranchis d all my ſla ves, 
net & forbad any one for the future, to pledge his li- 
ary WY berty for what he borrow'd. 5 Ee 

| neyer taſted ſo much pleaſure, as in relieving 
rei Wi the miſerable. I retain'd enough for my own perſon, 
hick & was therefore rich; but I eſteem'd myſelf poor, 
that N becauſe I had not enough to diſtribute to all the un- 
t al BN fortunate. I inculcated at Athens this uſeful maxim, 
That all the members of the ſame Common-wealth ought 
(uct "8 to feel & compaſſionate the miſeries of one another, as 
don parts of the ſame body, ON 
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The chird ſource of out calamities was the mul. 
tiplicity of laws, which is as evident a token of the 
corruption of a State, as a. diverſity of medicine 
is of the diſtempers of bodies. | 


\ Here again I could not imitate Lyeurgus. Con. 
munity of Per & an equality of all the member 
of a Republick,, render uſeleſs a geat many Lay; 
& forms, which are abſolutely neceſſary, where ther 
is an inequality of ranks & property. I contentel 
my ſelf with aboliſhing all thoſe Laws, which ſeryd 
only to exerciſe the ſubtle genius of the Sophill, 
ec the skill of the Lawyers; reſerving only a ſmal 
number of ſuch as were ſimple, ſhort, and clex, 
By this means | avoided contentious chicane, tht 
monſter, produc'd by the idle ſubtlety: of men, to 
elude juſtice. -I fix'd certain terms for the final de. 
termination of Law-ſuits , & ordain'd ſevere & di 
raceful puniſhments for the Magiſtrates, who ſhoull 
lengthen them beyond the bounds preſcrib'd. Laliy, 
| I abol:ſh'd the too ſevere Laws of Draco, which 
puniſh'd the ſmalleſt failing, & the [pave Crime, 
equally with death, & I proportian'd the puniſhment 
to the offences. „ wg 
The fourth ſource of our evils, was the bad ed. 
cation of children. None but ſuperfictal qualities, 
ſuch as wit, lively imagination, & ſoft politeneh, 
were. cultivated in young perſons. Truth, reaon, 
noble ſentiments , & ſolid virtues, were neglect 
The value of men & of all things, was rated h 
appearances, & not by reality, The Athenians wet 
ſerious about trifles, & look d upon ſolid matters 4 
too abſtracted, _ l e bar Þ-a1c, 
In order to remedy theſe diſarders |, I ordaint 
that the Council of Areopagus ſhould. take care d 
the education of children. I. would not have then 
educated in ſuch ignorance, as the Spartaus, nor col 
fin'd, as befare, to the ſtudy of eloquence, _ 


RU... 27 
thoſe ſciences, which ſerve only to adorn the 
imagination. | would have them apply their thoughts 
to all thoſe kinds of knowledge which help to for- 
jify Reaſon , to habituate the mind to attention, & 
o acquire penetration & judgment: The propor- 
tions of numbers, the calculation of the Cœleſtial 
motions, the ſtructure of the Univerſe; the great 


et of knowing how to mount up to firſt Principles, 
No deſcend to conſequences, & to diſcover the whole 
es of truths, with their dependance upon one 
ls, another. ht | | | | 18 11 8 
"al Theſe ſpeculative ſciences nevertheleſs, ſerve only 
at, 


0exerciſe & cultivate the mind, in the time of youth. 1 
he Athenians in a riper age, apply themſelves to ⁵ü 


e ſtudy of the Law, Policy, & Hiſtory, to learn 0 
de. be revolutions of Empires, the cauſes of their riſe, 1. 
a the occaſions of their fall; in a word, to every 
ut ning which may contribute to the knowledge of bi 
% n, & of Men.“ 55 e | 1 
Tue fifth & laſt ſource of our evils, was an im- MK 


oderate fondneſs for pleaſures. l knew that the 

genius of the Athenians required amuſements and 

ublick ſhews. I was ſenſible that 1 could not ſubdue : 

hoſe republican & untractable ſpirits, but by making 1 
J 


iſe of their inclination towards pleaſure , to capti- 
"ch, ate & inſtruct them. | | W 
* In the publick ſnews, I cauſed to be repreſented 
e 


he fatal conſequences of their diſunion, & of all 
he vices prejudicial to ſociety, By this means, mul- 
Itudes of men aſſembled, were induced to ſpend 
hole hours in hearing leſſons of a ſublime morality. 
They would have been diſguſted with dry precepts 
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aint: maxims, & there was no way to inftruct, unite, & 
x0 ore them, but under pretence of amuſing them. 
© COMB * Pi/fftratus eftablisl'd a kind of Academy ta cultivate thoſe 


ines; & form d a noble Library which contained a curious cas 
von of the beſt Poets, Philoſophers, & Hiſtorians, 


124 aer RRE E'S 
I ſee very well, faid Cyrus, that you have co. 
ſulted Nature more than Lycurgus has done. But 
-the other hand, have you not been too indulgen 
to human weakneſs ? It ſeems dangerous in a ke. 
publick, which has always been inclin'd to voly. 
'tuouſnels, to endeavour the uniting men by thi; 
: taſte for pleaſures. e 
I could not, reply'd Solon, change the nature gf 
my Countrymen; my Laws are not perfect, but xr 
the beſt which they could bear. Lycurgus found 
in his Spartans, a genius apt for all heroick virtug, 
1 found, in the Arhenians, a bent towards all the 
vices which make men effeminate. I will venture 
to ſay, that the Laws of Sparta, by carrying thi 
virtues to an extreme, transform them into fault 
My Laws, on the contrary, tend to render ever 
the weakneſſes of men uſeful to ſociety. This is 
that Policy can do: It does not change mens hearts 
it only makes the beſt advantage of their paſſions, 
I thought, conrinu'd Solon, to have prevented 
or remed ed, the greateſt part of our evils, by th 
eſtabliſhment of theſe laws; but the reſtleſsneſs of 
people accuſtom'd to licentiouſneſs, occafion'd nl 
daily vexations. Some blam'd my regulations; ogg 
pretended not to underſtand them: Some were f 
making additions to them; others for retrenchinF 
ſome of them. | perceiv'd then how.uſeleſs thc mos Cc 
excellent Laws are, without a fix'd & ſtable aun 
rity , to put them in execution. How unhappy! 
the lot of mortals! By endeavouring to avoid tl 
.terrible evils of popular government, they run 
riſque of falling into ſlavery : By flying the inco 
veniences of Regal power, they become expos( 
by degrees, to Anarchy. The path of- juſt Pole 
is border'd on both ſides with precipices. I gl 
within myſelf; I ſaw, that as yet I had done nothing 
- '& findipg Piſiſtratus, I ſaid to him: 


Yo 
iter 
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You ſee. all; that I have done, in order to cure the 
iftempers of the State. My remedies are all uſeleſs, for 
ant: of a" phyſician to apply them. This people is ſo 
mpatient under a yoke, that they, dread the authority 
laws, & even the empire of reaſon itſelf. Every one 
ould reform them: after his. aun faſhion. I am going 
abſent myſelf. from my country for ten years. I ball 
void, by that means, the perplexity & trouble to which, 
am daily expos d, of adding to, multiplying, & ſboi- 
wg the ſimplicit y of my Laws. Endeavour to accuſtom 
e Athenians to them in my abſence, & ſuffer no al- 
ration in them. 1 have refus'd to accept the regal 
Mrity which has been offer d me. A true Legiſlator) 
ght to be diſintereſted. But for you, Piſiſtratus, 
or military | virtues qualify you for ſubduing mens. 


eren ons, & your natural humanity will hinder you's; 
jn abuſing your authority. Make the Athenians. 
ae, without making them Slaves, e reſtrain their, 
ons NNentiouſueſs, without taking away their liberty. Avoid 
ted RW title of King, & content yourſelf with that of Archon. 
y tall Having taken this reſolution, I travel'd into Egypt 
; of Wind 4/a. - Pifftratus, in my abſence aſcended the 
d nM irone, notwithſtanding the averſion of the Arhe-; 
de ens to Regal power. His addreſs & his courage "1 
rc fofe's'd him to it, and his mildneſs and moderation 


{ 
aintain him in it. He diſtinguiſhes. himſelf from 1 
s countrymen, chiefly by an exact ſubmiſſion to 


hade Laws; & he leads a ſimple life, without affecting | | 
ppy emp. Beſides, the Athenians reſpect him, as he is Wh 
id thieſcended from Cecrops, and has only reſum'd the $01 
run Withority of his anceſtors, for the good of his country. WK 
inc for me, I ſpend my days here in ſolitude, 
pose ithout meddling with the government. I content 
Polch yſelf with preſiding in the Senate of Areopagus, 


d explaining. my Laws, when any diſpute ariſes 


out them, | 
n 


16 


veſſels ſubſiſt by their trade in time of peace, & ate 


THE TRAVELS” 


The Prince of Perſia ſaw clearly, by the diſcourſ 
of Solon, the inconveniencies of a popular govem- 


ment, & that deſpotic power in a multitude is mot 


— OS „ dhan abſolute aurhority in a ſingle 
ane SO} avs 

. being inſtructed in the Laws of Solon, an 
the Government of the Athenians, apply d himſelf 
afterwards to learn their military ſtrength. It con- 
ſiſted chiefly in their Fleets. Piſiſtratus condutte( 
him to Phalerus, a maritime Town , fituated at the 
mouth of the 7l;ſ#s. This was the ordinary place 
of retreat for the Athenian ſhips ; for the famous 


port Pyræus was made afterwards by Themiſtocles. 


They went down the river, * accompany d by 
Araſpes, & ſeveral Athenians, in a bark made on 
purpofe. While delightful muſick charm'd the ear, 


& regulated the motion of the oars, Piſiſtratus di. 


cours'd with the Prince, of the ſtrength of the 4the- 
nian Fleet; the ſchemes he was laying to augment it 
the advantages which might be drawn from it, for 
the ſecurity of Greece, againſt foreign invaſions; & 
laſtly, of the uſefulneſs öf commerce with regard 
to-Taval fore! eee 
Hitherto, ſaid he, the Athenians have apply d them- 


ſelves rather to be rich than great; & this has been 


the ſource of our luxury, licentiouſneſs, & popular 
diſcords. Where- ever a people carry on commerce 
anly to increaſe their wealth, the State is no longer 
a Republick, but a ſociety of Merchants, who have 


no other bond of union, but the deſire of gain. 


The generous love of their country is no longer 
thought of, when the publick good interferes with 


their private intereſt. 


I haye endeavour'd to prevent thoſe miſchief. 
Mariners are bred up in our Merchant-ſhips, who 
are always in a readineſs to man our Fleets. ] Theſe 


of 
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of ſervice. in defending the country, in time of war. 
By this means, commerce contributes, 77 
enrich the Subject, but to augment the ſixength of 


th the State. The publick good 38750 with the intereſt, 
of each private ſubject, & trade does not in the leaſt 


liminiſh military virtue. 


0 In this manner pißtratus entertain d Cyrus, till 
.de) arriv'd at Phalerug. This port was in form of 
ol WY: creſcent: great chains went from one fide to che 
the aer, as a barrier for the ſhips; while ſeveral towers, 
n certain diſtances, ſerv'd to defend the mole. 


piſitratus had prepar' d a Sea- fight. The Veſſels 
are already rang'd in order, a foreſt of maſts forms 
ya one ſide three lines of à vaſt length, While an 

on Woppoſite-Fleet, in figure of a half-Moon , preſents 
ar, n oppoſite foreſt upon the water. The heavy arm'd 

di. WI Soldiers are plac'd upon the decks, the Bowmen 
he. Slingers at the prow & pp. 
it WI The combat lafted ſome hours, to let the Prince 
for ee all the different ways of working a ſhip in a 


. & a- fight.” As ſoon as it was over, Cyrus went 
ard own to the Port, to confider the ſtructure of the 


reſſels, & to learn the names & uſes of all their ſe= | 

veral parts. | 0 1 , OS JT 25 : , In 7 at 

; Theinext day, Cyrus return d with Piſiſtratus, in 14 
; 


cen Ml © The. 
war n magnificent chariot, by a; terraſs which ran along 
rce de bayks: of the river 16s. In the way, he defir'd. 


the, King of Athens to give him a more particular 
account, than he had done at firſt, of the various 


aye | he fir : | 
ain. Noevolatiops which had happen d under his reign. 
ger rat, ſatisfy d his curiaſity in the following 
vith anner. $336 hg? 


You know that when I firſt form'd the deſign of 


ef, {Woking my ſelf King, the State was rent in pieces 
heſe ny, & Lycurgus led the other. Solon put an end 


0 our diviſtons by his wiſe Laws, & went ſoon after 
| | | into 


— . ies 
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into An? In his abſence, T'gain'd the hearts of the 
people; & by artifice & addres, obtain d guards fot 
my perſon. 1 made my ſelf maſter of the fortreß, 
& Was proclaim'd K ng. 


1 


In order to engage more 


of Greece, & marry'd PH Daughter of a rich Arhenian, 
of the Peanean Tribe. Love was in concert with 


policy: Beſides her ſurprizing beauty, ſhe had il 
the qualities worthy of à Throne, & all the virtues 
my youth; 


of a noble Sol . I had 16v'd her in 


but ambition bad diverted my paffon. 


I govern'd in peace for ſome years; hut at length 
the inconſtancy of the Athenians ſhew'd It ſelf ancy, 
Lycurgas rais d a murmuring among the people 


againſt me, under pretence that I had exhauſted the 
publick treaſury, to maintain uſeleſs Fleets, He ar- 


fully ſpread it abroad, that my deſign in augmenting 
our naval ſtrength, was td make myſelf Maſter of 
Greece, & then to inyade the liberty of the Ath. 
niansʒ & he laid a plot to take away my; life. He 
communicated. his deſign to Megacles, who abbott 


the treaſon, & gave me notice of it. 
I.tock all poſſible precautions to avoid falling 


victim to the jealouſy of Lycurgus. Vet he found 


means to cauſe an inſurrection, & the fury of the 
people roſe to ſuch a height, that they ſet fire to my 


palace in the night. I ran to the apartment of Phys, 


but it was already conſumed by the flames, & I had 
but juſt time enough to get away with my Son Hippia, 
I eſcap'd in the dark, & fled to the Iſland of Salami, 
Where 1 conceal'd myſelf for two whole years. 
doubtẽd not but that Phya had periſn'd in the flames; 


& how great ſoever my ambition was, her death 


affected me inſinitely more than the loſs of m. 


hroughly the good vil 
of the people, I flighted all alliance with the Princes 


F 


t orgas, & their differences threw the City-again into 
„de utmoſt confuſion,” I gave Megacles notice of my 


eſtape , my loſs of Phya, & the place of my retreat. 
He ſent a propoſal to me to return to Athens, and 


os Woofer d me his Daughter in marriage. 

„ ln order to engage the Athenians to come into 

th our meaſures, we had recourſe to Religion, & cor- 
ll pted the Prieſts of Minerva. I left the Iſland of 
es N alamis; but before I enter'd Athens, I ſtopt at a 


Temple , ſome furlongs from the City: There I 
found Megacles , who waited for me, with divers 
Sendtors , & a crowd of people. Sacrifices were 
offer d, and the entrails of the victims examin'd; 


le pon which the High - Prieſt declared in the name 
he Whof the Goddeſs, that her City cou'd not be happy 


ſolemnity. The better to impoſe upon the people, 


| 4 | 

0 egacles choſe out from among the young Prieſteſſes, 
. er who was of the moſt majeſtick ſtature.” She was 
He m'd like the Daughter of Jupiter, the dreadful Ægis 


vas upon her breaſt, and ſhe held in her hand a 
ning lance; but her face was veil'd. I ſeated my- 
elf with her in a triumphal chariot, and we were 
onducted to the City: Trumpeters & Heralds went 
efore, & cried with a loud voice, People of Athens; 


the Neceive Piſiffratus, Whom Minerva, reſolving to honour 
me all other mortals; brings back to you by her Prieſteſs. 
th The gates of the town were immediately: open'd, 
e went directly to the Fortreſs, where: my mar- 
14 age was to be celebrated: The Prieſteſs ſtept down 
n om her chariot, & taking me by the hand, led me 
wt nto the inner appattment of the palace. As ſoon as 


fe were alone, ne took off her veil; & I petceived 
pat it was Phya. Imagine the tranſpotts of my joy. 
y love & my: ambition Were both crown'd in one 


Of EVA Gs. Bock v. wy 
in the mean while Megacles became —.— of T- 


ut by reſtoring me: whereupon I was crown'd with 
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). She gave me à brief account of her eſcaping 
EY 1 | 70 the. 
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the flames, [of the ſearch ſhe had made for me,] Wh: 
& of her retiring to the Temple of Minerva, upon Mics 
the report of my undoubted death. | | 

.' Megacles, ſeeing all his projects diſconcerted, em- 
rloy'd all means to diſpoſſeſs. me again. He fancied þ 
that I had acted in concert with PH to deceive him nun 
by falſe hopes. He ſpread a rumour at Athens, tha Won 
1 had: corrupted the Pontiff, & had abuſed Religion Mithe 
ro impoſe. upon the people. They roſe in arms of: 
againſt me a ſecond time, & beſieged the Fortreſs, na: 
Phya, ſeeing the cruel extremities to which I wa Ml © 
reduc'd, and apprehending the effects I might feel Micho 
of the fury of a ſuperſtitious & enraged multitude, Ihe 
found means to eſcape from the Fortreſs , leaving Ni 
behind her this letter. 

It were unjuſt to deprive the Athenians of a King, Win tl 
like Piſiſtratus. He alone can preſerve our Country fron Mf 
ruin. Iam determin d to ſacrifice myſelf to its happineſs, Wn a 
& the Goddeſs inſpires me with this reſolution, in bebaſ uni, 
of her ſavourite City. | 

This example of . gchar, fill'd me with admi : Mere 
ration, overwhelm'd me with ſorrow, & redoublei un 
my love. Megacles being informed of Phya's flight, tim 
ſuſpended the Siege, & offer'd me peace, upon co Moti 
dition, that I would divorce the Queen, & mam Fro 
his Daughter. But I reſolv'd to ſacrifice my Crown belt 
rather than betray my glory & my love. The Sieg hat 
was renewd with more vigour than ever, & after ndr 
long reſiſtance, I was oblig d to yield. I left Azria, Maxi 
& made my eſcape to Eubœa. it u 
I wander d a * while in that country, Wake 
being diſcover'd & perſecuted by Megacles, I retit i caſ 
into the ifland of Naxos. I enter d into the Tempe tc 
of Pallas, ſituated near the ſea-coaſt, to pay eas d 
devotions to the Protectreſs of Athens. Juſt as I ba 
ended my prayer, I perceiv'd an urn upon the Alta 
& going near it, I read this inſcription. Here n 

| | * | 
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ts aſhes of Phya, whoſe love to Piſiſtratus and her 
2 45 = a willing victim to their happineſs. 
This mournful ſpectacle renew'd all my ſorrows ; 
t could I not tear myſelf away from that fatal place. 
often went to the Temple to bewail my misfor- 
tunes. It was my only remaining conſolation in this 
lonely condition, in which I ſuffer'd hunger, thirſt, 
the inclemency of the ſeaſons, & all the hardſhips 
of a baniſn'd Man, who has no friend in whom he 
may confide.] © wth | 
One day, while I was plung'd in the moſt melan- 
choly reflections, and in a profound ſilence before 
the Altar, I know not whether in a viſion, or a 
ing vine dream, but the Temple ſeem'd to ſhake & 
the top of it to open; I beheld Minerva in the air, 
in the ſame form as when ſhe came out of the head 


8 . 

_ of Jupiter, & I heard her pronounce theſe words 
e(s; Wi majeſtick & threatning tone: I is thus the Gods 
balf 


waſh. 75 who abuſe Religion by making it fee 
a 


vient to their ambition. My ſoul was ſeized wit 


ami : Macred horror, the preſence of the Goddeſs con- 
bled Wounded me, &. laid open befote my eyes all my 
ight, mes; I continu'd a great while without ſenſe or 
con- otion. ttt ee 
nam From that time my heart was chang'd; I diſcern'd 
ow. be true ſource of all my misfortunes. I deteſted 


hat falſe policy, which makes uſe of wiles, artifice, 
nd mean diſſimulation. I reſolv'd td follow other 
naxims for the future; to employ no methods, 
ut what were noble, juſt & magranimous; & to 
ake it my endeavour to render the Athenians happy, 
caſe the Gods ſhould be appeaſed, & ſhould ſuffer 
e to reaſcend the Throne. The Gods were ap- 
eas d, & delivered me from my exile. 
My Son Hippias engaged the Argians, & ſeveral 
tes of Greece, to aſſiſt me; I went & join'd him 
Aitica. I firſt took Marathon, & then advanc'd 
N towards 


ere tt 
1 j 


Poet, anſwer d:. | 
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towards Athens, The Athenians came out of the? 
City to give me battle. I ſent ſome children ] Dra 
horſeback to them, to aſſure them that I did na one 
come to invade their liberties; but to reſtore the ſent 
Laws of Solon. This moderation remov'd their fears, itt 
they receiv'd me with acclamations of joy; I . the 
cended the Throne a third time, & my reign haz 
never ſince been difturb'd. yy 

- While Cyrus ſtaid at Athens, Piſiſtratus & Solty God 
conducted him often to the publick ſhews. Magni. Pal 
ficent Theatres, pompous decorations, & the nice MP 
rules, which have been ſince obſerv'd, were no fon 
then known. Tragedy was not in that perfect the 
to which it was brought by Sophocles ; but it anſwerd ee 
all the views of policy, for which it was introduc'd, the 
The Greek Poets, in their dramatic performance, , 
uſually repreſented the tyranny of Kings, in order bear 
to ſtrengthen the averſion which the Athenians hu, T 
to Royalty: But Piſiſtratus ordered the deliverance ſoph 
of Andromeda to be ated. The Poet had ſcatter'd, M9410 
1 his Tragedy, ſeveral ſtrokes of pan, ine 
gyrick, which were the more delicate , as they 
might be apply'd, not only to Perſeus, but to Cyrus, ncte 
who was deſcended from him. | 
Aſter this entertainment, Solon led the young be Ie 
Prince to Areopagus, to take a repaſt there; which 
was more frugal than that at the Palace of pi 
tus, but not leſs agreeable, During the repaſt, Cyr 
defir'd the old Sage to explain to him the political 
deſign, & principal parts, of Tragedy, which le 
did not yet underſtand. Solon, who was himſelf 8 


The Theatre is a living picture of the virtues & 

| Paſſions of men. Imitation deceives the mind inte 

a belief, that the objects are really preſent , & no! 
repreſented; >: 27: b b 6! 

| 3 | . Lol 


— 
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Vou have formerly read our Poet, Homer; the 
Drama is only an abridgement of Epic- Poetry. The 
one is an action reeited, the other an action repre- 
ſented; The one recounts the ſucceſſive triumphs of 
virtue over vice & fortune; the other repreſents 
the unforeſeen miſchiefs caus'd by the paſſions, 
The one may abound with the marvellous & ſuper- 
natural, becauſe it treats of heroick virtues, which the 
Gods alone inſpire ; but in the other; where human 
paſſions prevail, the natural muſt be joined with the 
jurptizing ,'to ſhew the effects & courſe of thoſe pas- 
fons., The heaping wonder upon wonder, tranſports 
the mind beyond the limits of nature, but it only 
excites: admiration; On the contrary. , by deſcribing 
the effects of virtue and vice, both without & within 
us, Man is brought to ſee & know himſelf; the 
heart is touch'd, while the mind is diverted, 


T0 reach the ſublime the Poet muſt be a Philo- 
ge ſopher. The moſt beautiful flowers, graces, and 
4, paintings, only pleaſe the imagination, without ſatis- 
ne. hing the mind, or improving the underſtanding, 
ney Solid principles, noble ſentiments, & various cha- 


ncters muſt be diſpers d throughout, in order to 
diſplay to us, truth, virtue, & nature. Man muſt 
de repreſented as he is, & as he appears; in his na- 


oF 
e colours, & under his diſguiſes; that the picture 
fra 27 reſemble the original, in which there is always 
1M contralt of virtues & imperfections, Nevertheleſs 
tical” 18. neceffary ta condeſcend to the weakneſs of 
we rankind. Too much moralizing diſguſts; too much 


leaſoning tires. We muſt turn maxims into action, 
convey. noble ſentiments by ſhort hints, & inſtruct 
ther by the manners of the Hero, than by his 
diſcourſe. non e 1 

Theſe are the great rules founded upon human, 
dature, & the ſprings which muſt be put in motion 
yolW? make pleaſure ſerviceable ” inſtruction, ene 

3 that 


that, one day theſe rules may be improv'd. Hitherto 
I have contented myſelf with making the Theatre 
a ſchool of Philoſophy for the young Arhenian;, 
& uſeful to their education. It argues an ignorance 
of human- nature, to attempt to lead it to wiſdon 
at once 1 omypyony & ſeverity. During the ſpright. 
lineſs & heat of youth, there is no king the a. 
tention of the mind, but by amuſing it. This age 
is always averſe to precepts; & it is therefore neceſ. 
ſary to diſguiſe them, under the form of pleaſure, 
Cyrus comprehended by this the great deſigns, 
both political & moral, of the theatre; & ſaw clearly 
at the ſame time, that the principal rules of Tragedy 
are not arbitrary, but taken from Nature. He thought 
he could not better ſnew his thankfulneſs to Sol 
for his inſtructions, than by letting him ſee the in- 
preſſion they had made upon him. ES 
I now perceive, ſaid he, that the Egyptian: ar 
much in the wrong to deſpiſe the Greeks, & eſpecial 
you Athenians. They look upon your graces, your 
delicacies, and your ingenious turns, as frivolous 
thoughts, ſuperfluous ornaments. , & pretty toys, 
which denote a puerility of mind, & a weakneſs of 
genius, which cannot riſe higher. But I ſee tha 
you have a finer taſte than other nations; that you 
are well acquainted with human-nature ; & Kknoy 
how to make pleaſures inſtructive. The people of 
other countries are only affected with maſculine 
thoughts, violent motions, & bloody cataſtrophe 
It is for want of ſenſibility that we do not diſtinguiſh, 
like you, the different ſhades'of human thought & 
paſſion. We are not acquainted with thoſe ſoft & 
ſweet pleaſures, which ariſe from delicate ſentiments, 
Upon this Solon could not forbear embracing nin. 
& ſaying; Happy the Nation that is govern'd by 1 
Prince who travels over the Earth & Seas, to carl) 
back into his Country all the treaſures of wiſdom 


Cyrus, 
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a. 


Cyrus, ſoon after, prepar'd to leave Athens, & 
at parting, made the ſame promiſe to Piſiſtratus, 
which he had made to Chilo & Leonidas, of bein 
ever a faithful Ally of Greece. He embark'd, wit 
Araſpes , at the port of Phalerus, in a Rhodian veſſel, 
which was bound for Crete. | 

ThePrince's deſign in going thither, was not only 
to ſtudy the Laws of Minos, but likewiſe to ſee 
Pythagoras , who had ſtopp'd there, in his way to 
Croton. All the eaſtern Magi, whom that Sage had 
ſeen in his travels, had ſpoken of him to the Prince 
with encomiums. He was eſteem'd the greateft 
Philoſopher of his age, & thought to underſtand, 
beſt of all men, the antient Religion of Orpheus. 
His diſpute with Anaximander the Naturaliſt, had 
fill'd all Greece with his fame, and divided all the 
learned. Araſpes had been inform'd of this matter 
by the Philoſophers of Azhens, & during the voyage, 
nave Cyrus the following account of it. 

Pythagoras, who was deſcended from the antient 
Kings of Samos, had been in love with, leaxging 
from his tendereſt years. He diſcover'd, from that 
time, a ſuperior genius, and a continual thirſt for 


ſurpaſs d both. His lively & fertile imagination did 


talents which can be acquir'd by ſtudy, but his 
c I 4 under- 
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underſtanding was more fſubtile than ſolid, his no. 
tions more Teatned than luminous, & his deluding 
eloquence full of ſophiſtry. He was a Libertine in 
the bottom of his ſoul, yet affected all the outward 
appearances of an extravagant ſuperſtition, He held, 
as divine truths, all the fables of the Poets, & ſtuck 
to the literal: ſenſe of their allegories. He adopted 
all the vulgar opinions as principles, in order to 
degrade Religion, & make it monſtrous. [His im- 
piety did not proceed only from the vanity of 
making himſelf the head of a new Sect, but from 
ill nature. He bated mankind, and to gratify his 
humour, endeavour'd to deſtroy all the true plex 
ſures of the mind, & all the delightful hopes which 
the idea of immortality infpires\ e 
Pythagoras openly oppos d his miſchievous maximy, 
& endeavout'd to purge Religion of thoſe abſurd 
Opinions which dishonour it. Anaximander, covering 
himſelf with the veil of a deep hypocriſy, took oc; 
caſion from thence to accuſe him of impiety. He 
ſecretly made uſe of all arts to incenſe the people, 
and alarm Polycrates, Who then reign'd at Samos. 
He addreſſed himſelf to all the Sects of Philoſophers, 
& to the Prieſts of the different Divinities, to pet- 
ſuade them that the Samian Sage, by teaching the 
unity of one ſole Principle, deftroy'd the Gods of 
Greeca. The King eſteem'd and lov'd Pythagoras; 
Yet he let himſelf be ſurpriz d and impos'd upon, 
by the artful repreſentations, which Anaximandu 
contriv'd*to get laid before him. The Sage wa 
baniſn'd from Court, & oblig d to quit his country. 
This ſtory gave Cyrus à greater deſire to ſee the 
Philoſopher, & to learn the particulars of his dif 
pute. The wind continued favourable, & they ſoon 
anyed in Crete. . THY 
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ADA RUS no womer arriv'd in crete, bit 
he went to Gnoſſus, the Capital of that 
LS 


ch Iſland, where he faw the famous La- 

2] byrinth made by Dadalus, and the 
ns, . magnificent Temple of Jupiter Olm. 
rd dias. The Cretans repreſented that 
ng Cod without ears, to denote that the ſovereign 
0- Lord of the univerſe has no need of bodily Organs 


He to hear the complaints & prayers of men. (a) 
le, BI This noble building ſtood within a pon enclo- 
105, ſure, in the midſt of a facred wood. The entrance 
ers, into it was through a Portico of twenty pillars of 
el. oriental Grenate. The gate was of braſs, finely carv'd. 
Two large figures adorn'd the portal, the one re- 
of vreſenting Truth, the other Juſtice. The Temple 
s; vas an immenſe arch, which let in the light only 
on, ¶ above ,- in order to hide from the eye all objects 
ad abroad, except the Heavens. The infide was a 
was Periſtyle of Porphyry & Numidian marbleQ.. 
ry. At certain diſtances one from another, were fe- 
the WW veral Altars conſecrated to the celeſtial Gods, with 
dil: the Statues of terreſtrial Divinities between the pil- 
001 lars. The dome was cover'd on the outſide wit 
plates of ſilver, & adorn'd on the infide with the 
HE 15 images 
(«) Plut. of 16s & Olitia | 
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images of Heroes, who had been deify'd for ther 
merit. 9 33 | 

yrus enters this Temple. The filence & majeſi 
of the place fill him with awe & reſpect. He pro- 


ſtrates himſelf, & adores the Divinity preſent. He 


had learnt from Zoroaſter, that the Olympian Ju 
piter (b) of the Greeks was the ſame with the Oromy. 
2es of the Perſians,” & the Oſiris of the Egyptian, 
' He then caſt his eye over all the wonders of ar 
which were to be ſeen in this place. He was leh 
ſtruck with the richneſs & magnificence of the Altar, 
than with the nobleneſs & expreſſion of the Statue; 
As he had learnt the Greek mythology, he could 
eaſily diſtinguiſh all the Divinities | by their attri 
butes, & diſcern the myſteries of religion, in the 
allegorical figures which were before him. 
That which drew his attention more eſpecially, 
was, that each of the celeſtial Deities held in his 
hand a tablet of maſſy Gold , upon which were 
written the exalted ideas of Minos in religion, and 
the ſeveral anſwers which the Oracles had given 
that Lawgiver, when he conſulted them about the 
nature of the Gods, & the worſhip they requir d. 
Upon that of Jupiter Olympins were to be read 
theſe words: I give being, life e motion to all cru 
tures (c). No one can know me but he who ſeeks 1 
reſemble me (d. 2770 
U pon that of Pallas; The Gods manifeſt themſelves u 
a pure heart, & are hid from thoſe who. endeavour i 
know them by the underſtanding alone (e). 6 
1 | e | 13 £ pon 


We 32 *ffs © . e 
() The Olympian Jupiter of the Greeks was their ſupremt 
5 ſuperior to Jupiter the Guide, & the ſame with Satun 
Celus, VVV 
le) See the Diſcourſe pag. 17,18, (d) Plat, Epinen, 
(e) Ibid. | EX: . 
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Upon that of the GoddalsUrania; The divine laws 
are not chains to fetter us, but wings to raiſe us up 
to the bright Heavens ()). | | 
Upon that of the 1 Apollo was this antient 
oracle: The Gods take 4 delight to dwell in Heaven, 
than in the foul of the juſt , which is their true 
temple (g). See 1 5 
While Cyrus was meditating on the ſublime ſenſe 
of theſe inſcriptions, a venerable old man enters 
the Temple, proſtrates himſelf before the ftatue of 
Harpocrates, and remains there a long time in pro- 
found filence. Cyrus ſuſpects it to be Pythagoras, 
but dares not interrupt his devotion, [& continues 
to read what he ſees written upon the golden tablets.] 

pythagoras, (for it was he,) having paid his 
homage to the Immortals, riſes, & perceives the 
two ſtrangers. He ſees, in the air & mien of Cyrus, 
the marks which Solon had deſcrib d, when he gave 
him notice of the young Prince's departure for Crete. 
He accoſts him with a falutation , makes himſelf 
known, & quickly underſtands that it is Cyrus. 

The Samian Sage, that he might no longer in- 
terrupt the ſilence, which ought to be obſerv'd in 
a place dedicated to the adoration of the immortal 
Gods, led Cyrus and Araſpes into the ſacred wood 
adjoining to the Temple. * 

Cyrus then ſaid to him. That which I have ſeen 
upon the golden tablets, gives me a high notion of 
your religion : I have made haſte to come hither, 
not only to be inſtructed in the Laws of Minos, 
but to learn from you the doctrine of Orpheus about 
the Golden age. I am told, that it reſembles that 
of the Perſians, concerning the empire of Oromaxes, 
and that of the Egyptians, relating to the reign of 


| - "Of 
(F) Plat, de Rep. 
(g) Hierocles on the Golden Verſes of Pythagerary 


Oſiris. Tis a pleaſure to ſee the traces of thoſe grenzt 
truths in all nations: Vouchſafe to unfold to me 
your antient traditions. eee One, ne. 
Solon, reply'd Pythagoras, acquainted me with your 
departure for this Iſland, I was. going to Croton, 
but I have put off my voyage, to have the pleaſure 
of ſeeing a Hero, whoſe birth and conqueſts haye 
been foretold by the Oracles of almoſt all nations, 
I will conceal nothing from. you of the myſteries of 
wiſdom , becauſe I know that you will one day be 
the Lawgiver of Aſia, as well as its Conqueror. 
After this they ſat down near a ſtatue of Mina, 
in the midſt of the ſacred wood, & the Philoſophet 
rehears'd to them all the mythology of the firſt Greek, 
making uſe of the onthe ſtyle of Orpheus, which 
by its paintings and images render'd ſenſible the 
ſublimeſt truths. : 


* 


44) In the Golden age, the inhabitants of the earth] 


liv'd in a perfect innocence. Such as are the EH) 
Fields for Heroes, ſuch was then the happy abode 
of men. The intemperances of the air, & the war 
of the elements, were unknown. The narth winds 
were not yet come forth from their deep grotto's: 
The Zephyrs only enliven'd all things with their 
ſoft & gentle breezes, Neither the ſcorching heats 
of ſummer, nor the ſeverities of winter, were eve 
felt. The ſpring, crown'd with flowers, & the autumn, 
loaded with fruits, reigned together. Death, diſeaſes 
& crimes durſt not approach thoſe happy places, 

Sometimes theſe firſt men, repoſing themſelves 
in odoriferous groves, upon the ever-verdant turf, 
taſted all the pureſt pleaſures of friendſhip. Some- 
times they fat at the table of the Gods, and were 
feaſted with Nectar and Ambroſia z at other time 
Jupiter, attended by all the Divinities, rideing on his 


| (6) See the Diſe, pagi'43. &. 


. winged 
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winged chariot, conducted them above the heavens. 
| The Poets have not celebrated, nor known, that 
higheſt place. It was there that Souls beheld truth, 
jultice, & wiſdom in their ſqurce. It was there that, 
with the eyes of the pure ſpirit, they contemplated 
the firſt Eſſence, of whoſe brightneſs, Jupiter, & 
the other Gods, are but ſo many rays. There they 
wete nouriſhed with beholding that object, till 
being no longer able to ſupporr its ſplendor, they 
deſcended again to their ordinary abode. * 5 

The [inferior] Deities at that time frequented the 
gardens of Heſperides, & took pleaſure in converſing 
with men. The Shepherdeſſes were loved by the 
Gods, & the Goddeſſes did not diſdain the love of 
Shepherds, The graces accompanied them every 
where, & theſe graces were the virtues themſelves. 
But, alas! this Golden Age was of no long duration. 


uy One day men neglecting to follow be oath chariot,” 
„ bid in the fields of Hecate, got drunk with Nectar, 
. loſt their taſte for pure truth, & ſeparated the love 
ines of pleaſure from the love of order. The Shepherdeſſes 
Na aw themſelves in fountains, & became enamour d 
den of their own beauty. Each had her thoughts wholly * I} 
enz nen up about her ſelf, Love left the Earth, && 
1 together with him all the celeſtial Divinities diſap- 
nn bear d. The Sylvan Gods were changed into Satyrs, 
* the Napee into Bacchantes, & the Nayads into Syrens. 
uh The Virtues & the Graces were no longer the ſame ; 


10s & Self-Jose, the Parent of all vices, begot Sen- 
ad ſuality, the ſource of all miſeries. 1 107 2. 
— All Nature is transformed in this lower ſphere. 
. The Sun has no longer the ſame force, nor the ſame 
imez beauty ; its light is obſcured. The Earth contracts 
n his i thick , dark, & ugly cruſt, The Heſperian gardens 
aged raniſh ;' our globe falls to ruins ; the abyſs is open'd, 

s over-flows it: It is divided by ſeas, into — 


* 
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& continents. The. fruitful hills become craggy 
rocks, & the delightful vallies frightful precipice,, 
Nothing remains but the ruins of the old world 
drown'd in the waters. | 
F Tg wings of the Soul are clipt; its ſubtile vehicle 
is broken; and Spirits are precipitated into mortal 
bodies, where they undergo divers Tranſmigrations, 
till they are purged of their crimes by expiatory paing, 

It was thus that the Iron-age ſucceeded to the Golden, 
& it will laſt ten thouſand years , during which 
time Saturn hides himſelf in an inacceſſible retreat: 
But in the end, he will reſume the reins of hi 
Empire, & reſtore order to the Univerſe, All Soul 
will then be re- united to their Principle. 

This, continued Pythagoras, is the allegory by 
which Orpheus & the Sibyls have made us underſtand 
the firſt ſtate of man, & the miſery into which he 
1s fallen. Our mortal body is the puniſhment of 
our crimes ; & the diſorder of our heart is an evi 
dent proof of our being degraded. ._ 

. 1, perceive, ſaid Cyrus, that in the main the prin- 
ciples of Zoroaſter, Hermes, & Orpheus are the ſame, 
All their allegories abound with the ſublimeſt truths. 
Why then. will your Priefts reduce all to an outward 
worthip.? They have ſpoken to me of Iupiter, only 
as of a Law-giver, who. promiſes his Nectar and 
Ambroſia, not to ſolid: virtues, but to the beliet 
of certain opinions, & the obſervance of ſome cere- 
monies, which are of no uſe, either to enlighten 
the mind, or to purify the heart. 

The corruption & avarice of the Prieſts, reply'd 
Pythagoras, are the ſource of all thoſe miſchiefs. The 
Miniſters of the Gods, who were eſtabliſh'd prince 
pally to make men good, turn the Prieſthood into 
a vile trade, & ſtick to the outward ſhew of Rel. 
gion. Vulgar minds, not underſtanding the myſte 


riot! 


/ 
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rious meaning of the ſacred rites, fall into a groſs 
ſuperſtition, while bold inconfiderate men give them- 
ſelves upto implety. 19945 

This is the ſource of the different Sects which fill 
all Greece. Some deſpiſe even the pureſt Antiquity ; 
thers deny the neceſſity of an outward worſhip z 
thers attack the eternal wiſdom , becauſe of the 
ils & crimes which happen here below. Anaxi- 
ander, and his audacious School, actually ſpread 
broad at this time throughout Greece, that Nature 
7 God are the ſame thing. Every one forms a ſyſtem 
iter his own fancy, without reſpecting the doc- 
cine of the antients. | 

When Cyrus heard him name Anaximander, he 
aid to him, I have been inform'd of the cauſe of 
jour diſgrace & exile ; but have a great deſire to 
now the particulars of your diſpute with the Mi- 
jan Philoſopher. Tell me in what manner you 
ppoſed his doctrine: It will perhaps be of uſe to 
reſerve me from thoſe dangerous maxims. I have 
Iready ſeen at Echatan ſeveral Magi, who talk the 


me. me language with Anaximander. The errors of 
ths, e human mind are pretty near the fame, in all 
yard Wountries & in all times. | | 

only The particulars of that diſpute, anſwer'd pytha- 
and ras, will be long; but I ſhal not offer to ſhorten. 


gem, leſt I ſhould become obſcure. 
Upon my return to Samos, continued the Philoſo- 
per, after my long travels, I found that Anaximander 
ad already ſpread every where his impious doctrine. 
he young people had embrac'd it; the love of 
yelty , the inclination to flatter their paſſions, the 
nity of thinking themſelves wiſer than other men, 
ad blinded their uaderſtandings and drawn them 
to thoſe errors. Fg 
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In order to remedy theſe miſchiefs, I attack'd the 
principles of the Mileſian. He had me cited before 

a Tribunal of Pontiffs in the Temple of Apollo, 
where the King & all the Grandees were afſembled, 
He began by repreſenting my doctrine under the 
moſt odious form, gave falſe & malicious turns to my 
words, & endeavoured to make me ſuſpected of 
the impiety of which he himſelf was guilty. I then 
roſe & ſpoke in the following manner. 
O King! Image of the great Jupiter Prieſts 5 
Apollo! & you Judges here aſſembled ! Hearken to 
me, & judge of my innocence. I have travell{ 
among all the different nations of the univerſe, to 
learn wiſdom, which is only to be found in th; 
tradition of the antients. I have diſcover'd, that 
from the origin of things, Men ador'd but one ſole, 
eternal Principle; that all the Gods of Greece arc 
but different names 'to expreſs the attributes of the 

Divinity, the properties of Nature, or the vittuei 
of Heroes. n 5 

I find that it is a ſtedfaſt maxim in all nations 
that men are not what they were in the Golden Age; 
that they are debas'd & degraded; & that Religio 
is the only means to reſtore the Soul to its origin 
grandeur, to make its wings grow again, & to rail 
it to the etherial regions, from whence it is fallen, 
Our firſt duty as Men conſiſts in the civil & foci 
virtues, and next we ought to reſemble the Gods 
by a difinterſited love of beauty & perfection, ol 
jove of virtue for vittues ſake. This is the on 
woftſhip worthy of the immortals, & this is all m 
doctrine. ee e | —— 
Anuximander then roſe in the midſt of the af 
ſembly; his age, talents, & reputation gain'd hi 
2 ſilent & univerſal attention. Pythagoras, ſaid he 
deſtroys Religion by his refinements, His 8 0 

| 15 — 
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perfection is a Chimera. Let us conſult Nature, 
et us ſearch into all the ſecret receſſes of man's heart, 
tus interrogate men of all nations; we ſhall find, 
at ſelf-love is the ſource of all our actions, of our 
paſſions, & even of our virtues, Pythagoras loſes 
timſelf in his refin'd reaſonings; I keep to ſimple 
ature , & there I find my principles. The feeling 
& ſentiment of all hearts authorizes my doctrine, 
X this kind of proof is the ſhorteſt & moſt con- 
eng | 8 | 
3 anſwer'd I, ſubſtitutes unruly Paſ- 
fons.in the place of juſt Sentiments. He affirms 
boldly , but he proves nothing. That is not my 
nethod; my proofs are theſe: _ ; | 
The 'Gods do good for the pure love of good; 
the Soul is a part of their ſubſtance ; & conſequently 
ay imitate them, & love Virtue for itſelt. Such 
vas the primitive nature of man: Anaximander 
nnot deny it without over-turning Religion. 
This doctrine has an influence upon all the ſocial 
luties. If we can love nothing but with regard to 
ur ſelves, each member of the ſociety will come by 
legrees, to conſider himſelf as an independent being, 
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in made for himſelf. There will be no reaſon to ſacri- | 
ee private intereſt to publick good. Noble ſenti- { 
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ents & heroick virtues will be deſtroy d. Nor is 
his all: Every hidden crime will ſoon be authoriz'd. 
ItVirtue be not amiable for it ſelf, every one will 
orſake it, when he can hide himſelf from the eyes 
if the publick. He will commit all crimes without 
emorſe, when intereſt carries him to it, & he is 
ot with held by fear: And thus is all ſociety diſ- 
dly'd. Whether therefore you conſider Religion or 


e 1... 
hin olicy, both conſpire to prove my doctrine. 

1 he Here Anaximander anſwer'd. Pythagoras is not 
ve oe"! unacquainted with human nature, but is like- 
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wiſe ignorant of the hiſtory of the Gods. He fays; 
that we muſt reſemble them. They ſwim in delights 
9 & nothing diſturbs their repoſe. To imitate 
them , we likewiſe muſt love pleaſure. They give 
us paſſions, only that we may fatisfy them. Jupiter 
himſelf ſhews us an example. Pleaſure is the great 
law, both of mortal & immortal natures ; Its at- 
tractive force is irreſiſtible, & it is the only moving 
ſpring of man's heart. | 
We always love with pleaſure, anſwer'd I, but 
we do not always love for the ſake of pleaſure, 
We may love Juſtice for the good which it pro- 
cures us, & we may alſo love it for it ſelf. It is 
this which makes the difference between heroick & 
common virtue. The true: Hero does noble actions 
from noble motive. 
O Samians! Anaximander endeavours not only 
to cloud your minds, but to corrupt your manners, 
He deceives you by ſticking to the literal-ſenſe of 
pou Mythology. The Gods, who are exempt from 
uman weakneſſes, do not deſcend upon earth to 
ſatisfy their paſſions. All that wiſe Antiquity tells us 
of the amours of Jupiter and the other Divinities, 
are but ingenious allegories, to repreſent the pure 
commerce of the Gods with Mortals in the Golden 
Age. But the Poets, who ſeek only to pleaſe, &to 
_ ſtrike the imagination, by heaping wonders upon 
wonders , have disfigured your Mythology by thelt 
fidnons:; : Sr 
Anaximander. then interrupting me, cry'd out; 
Will you ſuffer, O Samians! your Religion to be 
thus deſtroy'd , by turning its myſteries into alle- 
gories, blaſpheming againſt the ſacred. books of you 
Poets, & denying the moſt undoubted facts of tr 
dition? Pythagoras overthrows your Altars, y0 
. Temples, & your Prieſthood, that he may lead jo | 
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on.. * | NA a 5 £9 4 
A confuſed murmur immediately roſe in the af 
ſembly. They were divided in their ſentiments . 
The greateſt part of the Prieſts treated me as an 


hen the deep diſſimulation of Anaximander, & the 
ind: zeal of the people, who were -deluded by 
bphiſtry , it was impoſſible for me to contain my 
df; & raiſing my voice, I ſaid; PEE e 

0 King , Prieſts, & Samians! hearken'to me for 
he laſt time, I would not at firſt lay open the 
yſteries of Anaximander's monſtrous ſyſtem, nor 
ndeavour in a publick aſſembly to render his perſon 
dious, as he has endeavoured to do mine. Hitherto 
have reſpected his prey hairs; but now that I ſee 


"ly e abyſs into which he ſeeks to lead you, I can 
els. o longer be ſilent, without betraying the Gods & 
of by Country. SLOT Gs \ % 1 | 
om 4naximander ſeems to you to be zealous for Re- 


gon, but in reality he endeavours to deſtroy it. 
ar what his principles are, which he teaches in 
tet to thoſe who will liſten to him. 


pute g There is nothing in the univerſe but matter and 
iden Wn, In the fruitful boſom of infinite matter, 
K oer thing is produc d by an eternal revolution of 
100 rms. The deſtruction of ſome is the birth of others. 


be different diſpoſition of the atoms makes the 


alt into the ſame abyſs after death. According to 
nximander , that which is now ſtone , wood, 
tal, may be diſſolv'd not only into water, air, 
pure flame, but into thinking , reaſoning minds. 
cording to him, our own idle fears have dug the 
fertial pit, & our own ſcared ing e the 
ce of thoſe famous rivers which flow in gloomy 

l K 21 42 36: 490% de 
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Impious perſon, & an enemy of Religion. Pereeiving 


ferent ſorts of minds: But all is diſſipated & plung'd | 
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regions with Gods and Demi- Gods; and it is our 
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Tartarus. Our ſuperſtition has peopled the celeſtil 


vanity which makes us imagine that we ſhall one 
day drink nectar with them. According to him, 
Goodneſs & Malice, Virtue & Vice, Juſtice & ln. 
juſtice, are but names which we give to things, xx 
they pleaſe or diſpleaſe us. Men are born vicious 
or virtuous, as Tygers are born fierce, & Lambs 
mild. All is the effect of an invincible Fatality; & 
we think that we chuſe, only becauſe the ſweetneß 
of pleaſure hides the force which irreſiſtibly draws us, 
This, O Samiars ! is the dreadful precipice to which 
he would lead you. 
While lam ſpeaking the Gods declare themſelves 
The Thunder rattles, & the impetuous winds mii 
& confound the elements. The whole Aſſembly i 
fill'd with horror & dread. I proſtrate my ſelf a 
the foot of the Altar; & cry out, O celeſtial Powers 
give teſtimony to the truth, the love of which yo 
alone inſpire. Immediately the ſtorm is ſucceedet 
by a profound calm. All Nature is huſh'd & filent 
A divine voice ſeems to come from the furthermo 
part of the Temple, and to ſay; The Gods do gos 
for the ſole love of good. You cannot honour th 
worthily , but by reſembling them (i). 
The Prieſts, & the multitude, who were mor 
ſtruck with the prodigy than they had been wit 
the truth, chang'd their ſentiments, & declar | 
my favour, Anaximander perceived it, & imaginin 
that I had corrupted the Pontiffs in order to delud 
the people, coverd himſelf with a new kind ( 
hypocriſy, & ſaid to the Aſſembly : The Oracle hi 
{ſpoken , & I muſt be filent.- I believe, but 1 a 
not yet enlighten' d. My heart is touch'd , but 
underſtanding is not yet convinced. I deſire to 1 
GREY Keats: 2 NY co 
1.) Hier, on the Golden veiſes of Pythagoras, 
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Being moved and affected with Anaximander's 
eeming ſincerity, I embraced him with tears of joy 


1 in the preſence of tife King & the Pontiffs, & con- 
 Miutted him to my own houſe. The impious wretch 
on; nzgining that it was impoſſible for a man of ſenſe 
not to think as he did, believ'd that J affected this 


xcal for Religion, only to throw a miſt before the 

yes of the people. We were no ſooner alone, 

an he changed his ſtyle , & ſaid to me. ONT 

The diſpute between us is reduc'd to this queſtion ; 
hether eternal Nature acts with wiſdom & deſign 

r takes all ſorts of forms by meer neceſſity. Let us 


ot dazzle our eyes with vulgar prejudices. A Phi- 


Ii ſopher cannot believe but when he is forced to it 
complete evidence. I reaſon only upon what 
cor (ce; & I ſee nothing in all Nature but an immenſe 
; vodſPatter , & an infinite activity. This active matter 


eternal. Now an infinite active force muſt, in an 
ternal duration , of neceſſity give all ſorts of forms 
dan immenſe matter. It has had other forms than 
mat we ſee at preſent, & it will take new ones: 
rery thing has chang d, & does change, & will 
gange; ſuch is the eternal circle in which the 
toms roll. Fin 12 

What you offer, reply'd I , is nothing but ſo- 
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1 wil 
ard litry inſtead of proof. You ſee nothing in all 
ginuzt ure, ſay you, but an infinite activity & an im- 
delud Renſe matter. I allow it: But does it follow from 
ind Mence, that the infinite activity is property of 
cle batter ? Matter is eternal, (add you) & it may beſo, 
t li eauſe the infinite force which is always acting, 
but ay have always produced it: But do you conclude 
to dem thence that it is the only exiſting ſubſtance 2 
cou ball agree alſo that an ee force may in 
| % an 


P ; 


courſe with Pythagoras in private, & to be inſtructed. 
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an eternal duration give all ſorts of forms to an im- 00 
menſe matter: But is this a proof that that ForcM 1c 
acts by a blind neceſſity & without deſign? Tho no 
ſnou d admit your principles, 1, muſt deny you 
conſequences, which ſeem to me abſolutely falſe: tha 
My kreaſons are theſe: Me nwo fi. mw 
The idea Which we have of matter, does not mi 


* 


gs — that of activity. Matter does no we 


ceaſe to be matter when in perfect reſt. It cannot fan 
reſtore motion to it ſelf when it has loſt it. Fron bot! 
whence I-conclude, that it is not active of it ſelf¶ not 
_ & conſequently that infinite force is not one of ii you 
propernies.@ Y 986 10299) Se 10H ry 
Further, I perceive in my ſelf & in ſeveral being the 
about me à reaſoning principle which feels, thin lim 
_ toinpares'& judges. Now it is abſurd to ſuppoſe A 
that matter without thought & ſenſation, can becom nuf 


ſenſible and intelligent, merely by change of place oWnuſt 
form: There is no connection between theſe ideaſequa 
Yet I allow that the quickneſs of our ſenſations de 
pends often upon the motion of the humours ii 
the body; & this proves that ſpirit & body are united 
but by no means that they are the ſame: & fron 
the whole I conclude, that there is in Nature anothe 
ſubſtance beſides matter, & conſequently that ther 
may be a Sovereign Intelle& much ſuperior to your 
to mine, and to all thoſe with which we are a0 
quaintP. E 0 b. 

In order to know whether there be ſuch an lu 
tellect, I run over all the wonders of the univerk 
J obſerve the conſtancy and regularity of its laws 
the fruitfulneſs and variety of its productions, tl 
connection and agreement of its parts, the confo 
mation of animals, the ſtructure of plants, the ords 
of the elements, & the revolutions of the heaven | 
bodies. I cannot doubt but that all is the effect of . 
$6. E * 


u. contrivance , & of infinite wiſdſom: And from this 
| conclude,/ that the infinite force which you ack- 
nowledge to be in nature, is a ſovereign Mind. 
IJ remember, ſaid Cyrus, noten ee him here] 
that Zoroaſter laid open to me all thoſe beauties & 
wonderful appearances. A ſuperficial view 'of them 
might leave the mind in ſome uncertainty ;; but when 


not we deſcend to particulars, when we enter into the 
nol anctuary of Nature, and Rudy its ſecrets to the 
on bottom , it is impoſſible any longer to heſitate. I do 
ef not ſee how Anaximander cou'd reſiſt the force of 
fu your arguments. 


After having laid before him, reply d Pythagoras, 


noo the motives which induc'd me to believe, I defir'd 
nE him to tell me his objectionnnss. vet 
po A Being infinitely wiſe and powerful, ſaid he, 
oma nuſt have all kinds of perfection. His goodneſs 


e i nuſt be anſwerable to his wiſdom , and his juſtice 
equal to his power. Nevertheleſs, [according to 
your Syſtem] the univerſe is full of imperfections 


R wicked. Now I cannot conceive how ſufferings 
& crimes can begin or ſubſiſt under the empire of 
a being ſupremely good, wiſe, & powerful. The 
Idea of a cauſe infinitely perfect ſeems inconſiſtent 
mth effects fo contrary. to his beneficent nature. 
his is the reaſon of my doubts. 

How! anſwer'd I, will you deny what you ſee 


bſcurity is not a ſufficient reaſon for denying. In 
ws twilight of human life, the eye of the under- 
landing is too weak to diſcover even firſt principles 
i their perfect evidence. We only get a glimpſe 
| them at a diſtance, & as it were, by an acci- 
ental ray, which ſuffices to conduct us; but it is 
K 4 not 
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& vices. All Nature abounds with Beings unhappy 


learly, becauſe you do not ſee further? The ſmal- 
ſt light engages us to believe, but the greateſt 
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not a light which diſpels all obſcurity, * Will you MW nei 
| _ the moſt convincing proofs of the exiſtence {Ws i 
of a ſovereign-Intelligence; becauſe you ſee not the ; 
fecret reaſons of his conduct? Will you deny eter. & 
nal Wiſdom , merely becauſe you cannot concei per 
how Evil can ſubſiſt under its government? O Anai ! 
mander ! is this reaſoning? - ' | 
Lou do me wrong, -reply'd Anaximander ; I tha 
neither affirm nor deny any thing, but I doubt of the 
every thing, becauſe I ſee nothing demonſtrated, WW mo 
I find my (elf in the neceſſity of fluctuating for eẽ all 
in a ſea of uncertainties. (4 1 
I perceiv'd that his blindneſs was going to lea <qu 
him into all ſorts of abſurdities. I reſolved to fo cor 


low him to the very brink of the precipice, & ſney i of 
| him all the horrors of it, in order to bring hin ] 
back. Let us follow, faid I, ſtep by ſtep, the con- wh 
ſequences of your ſyſtem. $1 Is cer 
To demonſtrate (I) is to prove, not only that der 
thing is, but the impoſſibility of its not being. You II 
cannot prove in this manner the exiſtence of bodie bei 
Would this be ſufficient to make you doubt whethe]M pea 
there are bodies? One may demonſtrate the con-W doc 
nection of ideas, but facts can be proved only H pea 
the teſtimony of the ſenſes. To require demonſirM dec 
tion in matters of ſenſation, & to appeal to ſenſi alo! 
tion where demonſtration is neceſſary, is to over $ 
turn the nature of things. Tis the ſame fory 48 tha 
to defire to ſee ſounds & hear colours. When the it i 
are ſtrong reaſons for believing , & nothing oblige we 
us to doubt, the mind ſhould yield to this en 
dence. It is not a geometrical demonſtration 
| 1 ONO : neitheſſl 


Ck) See the Diſc. pag. 36. | 
(1) I ſpeak here of geometrical & metaphyſical demo! 
' Kratiole ©; 5 | 
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neither” is it a mere probability, but ſuch a proof 
25 is ſufficient to determine us (m). N 

The ſenſes, ſaid Anaximander, often deceive us, 
& their teſtimony is not to be relied on. Life is 
perhaps but a continued dream, where all is illuſion. 

| agree, reply'd I, that the ſenſes often deceive 
us; but is this a proof that they always do ſo, or 
that they are never to be rely'd on? I believe that 
there are bodies, not upon the credit of one or 
more ſenſes, but upon the concurrent teſtimony of 
all the ſenſes, in all men, in all times, and in all 
places. Now as univerſal & immutable ideas are 
equivalent to demonſtrations in the ſciences, ſo the 


continual: harmony, & almoſt infinite combination 


of our ſenſations are proofs in points of fact. 
[ have brought you now, replied Anaximander, 
| where I would have you. Our ideas are as un- 
certain as our ſenſations. There is no ſuch thing as 
demonſtration , or as immutable & univerſal truths. 
[l know not indeed whether there exiſt any other 
- beings beſides my ſelf. But if there do, what ap- 
| pears true to ſome, may ſeem falſe to others.] It 
does not follow that a thing is true becauſe it ap- 
pears ſo. A mind which is deceived often, may be 
deceived always. And this poſſibility is ſufficient 
alone to make me doubt of every thing. 
Such is the nature of our underſtanding, reply'd I, 
that we cannot refuſe to do homage to truth when 
t is clearly difcern'd; we are forced to acquieſce; 
we are no longer free to doubt. Now this impoſſi- | 
Ray | K 5 dilit7 
(m) The ſource of Pyyrrhoniſm is frequently the not diſtin- 
puiching between Demonſtration, Proof & Probability. A De- 
monſtration is where the contradiftory is impoſſible : A Proof 
where there are ſtrong reaſons for 3 and none 
0 


againſt it: A Probability, where the reaſons for believing 
ate ſtronger than thoſe for doubting. 5 


* 
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bility of doubting, is what men call evidence, con. 
viction. The mind of man can go no further. 
O Anaximander, you think that you reaſon better 
than other men; but by too much refining you 
deſtroy. pure reaſon. Obſerve the inconſtancy of 
your mind, & the inconſiſtency of your diſcourſe. 
| You was at firſt for demonſtrating, that: there is no 
- ſovereign Intelligence. When I ſhew'd. you that 
. Your . pretended demonſtrations were only looſe 
ſuppoſitions, you then took refuge in a genen 
. doubting ; & now at laſt your Philoſophy terminates 
in deſtroying reaſon , rejecting all evidence, and 
maintaining that there is no rule whereby to make 
any ſettled judgments. It is to no purpoſe there. 
fore to reaſon longer with you. 
Here I was ſilent to liſten to what he would 
anſwer ; but finding; that he did not ſpeak, I thus 
reſum'd my diſcourſe; I ſuppoſe that, you doubt 
ſeriouſly ; but is it want of light, or the fear of being 
convinced, which cauſes your doubts? Enter into 
Jour ſelf : Truth is better felt than underſtood, 
learken to the voice of Nature which ſpeaks within 
ou; ſhe will ſoon riſe up againſt all your ſubtilties. 
Your inſatiable thirſt of happineſs, will give your 
underſtanding the lie, when it rejoices in the un- 
natural hope of your approaching extinction. Once 
again, I ſay, enter into your ſelf: Impoſe filence 
upon your imagination & your paſſions, you will 
have, in the inmott of your ſoul, an inexpreſſible 
feeling of the Divinity, which will not ſuffer you 
to doubt. It is by hearkening to this internal evi- 
dence that your underſtanding & your heart will be 
reconciled. On their reconcilement depends the 
peace of the ſoul, & it is in this tranquillity alone 
that we can hear the voice of wiſdom, which ſup- 
plies the defects of our reaſonings. Here Pythagoras 
dead d, & Cyrus fad.. e You 
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You join the moſt affecting conſiderations with 
the moſt ſolid arguments. Whether we conſult the 
idea of the firſt Cauſe , or the nature of its effects, 
the happineſs of man, or the good of ſociety, reaſon 
or experience”, all conſpire to prove your ſyſtem. 
But to believe that of Anaximander, we muſt take 
for granted againſt all reaſon, that motion is an 
eſſential property of matter, that matter is the only 
exiſting ſubſtarice, & that infinite force acts without 
knowledge or deſign; notwithſtanding all the marks 
of wiſdom that ſhine throughout the univerſe. Ido 
not conceive how men can heſitate between the 
two ſyſtems. The one is obſcure to the underſtanding, 
denies all conſolation to the heart, & is deſtructive 
of ſociety. The other is full of light & of com for- 
table ideas, produces noble ſentiments, & ſtrengthens 
all the duties of civil life. Al 
But this is not all. Methinks you have been too 
modeſt upon the ſtrength of your arguments. They 
ſeem to me invincible & demonſtrative. One of 
the two ſyſtems muſt be true. Phe. eternal Nature 
is either blind matter, or a wiſe Intelligence; there 
is no medium. You have ſhewhi that the firſt opi- 
nion is abſurd: The other therefore is evidently 
true & ſolid, Make haſte to tell me, O wiſe Pytha- 
goras! what impreſſion your diſcourſes made upo 
Anaximander, © $I OVA. I 21 
He withdrew , anſwer'd the Philoſopher, in con“ 
fuſion & deſpair, & with a reſolution to ruin ms. 
As weak eyes which the Sun dazles & blinds, ſuch 
was the heart of Anaximandor. Neither prodigies 
nor proofs', nor other conſiderations, can move 
the foul, when error has ſeiz'd upon rhe under» 
landing by the corruption of the heart. 
Since my departure from Samos, I hear that he 
is fallen into the wild extravagance which 585 
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foreſeen : _ reſolv'd to believe nothing which 
could not be demonſtrated with geometrical evi. 
dence, he is come not only to doubt of the mot 
certain truths, but to believe the greateſt abſurdities. 
He maintains, without any allegory, that all he ſees 
is but a dream; that all the Men who are about him 
are phantoms ; that it is he himſelf who ſpeaks to 
Se anſwers himſelf; when he converſes with them; 
that the Heaven & the Earth, the Stars & the Ele. 
ments, plants & trees, are only illufions; & in a 
word, that there is nothing real but himſelf. At fir 
he was for e l di vine Eſſence to ſubſli- 
tute blind Nature in its place: At preſent he has 
deſtroy'd that Nature it ſelf, & maintains that he is 
the only exiſtent being. (n) £7 
Thus ended the converſation between Cyrus & 
Pythagoras. The Prinee was touch'd with the con- 
ſideration of the weakneſs of human underſtanding, 
He ſaw by the example of Anaximander, that the 
moſt ſubtile Genius's may go gradually from impiety 
to extravagance, & fall into a philoſophical delirium, 
which is as real a madneſs as any other, | 
Cyrus went the next day to ſee the Sage, in order 
to put ſome queſtions to him about the Laws of 
Minos. . | | 
Ihe profound peace, ſaid he to Pythagoras, which 
is at preſent in Perſia, gives me leiſure to travel. 
I am going over the moſt famous countries to ga- 
ther uſeful knowledge. I have been in Egypt, where 
I have inform'd my ſelf of the laws & government 
of that kingdom. | have travell'd over Greece to 
acquaint my ſelf with the different Republicks whick 
compoſe it, eſpecially thoſe of Lacedemon & * 
6 e 


ee) The language of the modern Egepviſts, & of Car 
= afoot may EG dai 


LY 
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The antient Laws of Egypt ſeem to me to have 
been excellent, and founded upon Nature; but its 
form of government was defective. The Kings had 
no bridle to reftrain them. The thirty Judges did 
not ſhare the ſupreme authority with them. They 
were but the interpreters of the Laws. Deſpotick 

wer & conqueſts at laſt deſtroy'd that Empire. 

| fear that Athens will be ruin'd by a contrary fault, 
Its government is too popular & tumultuous. The 20 
Laws of Solon are good, but he has not had ſuffi- Af 
cient authority to reform the genius of a people 
which have an unbounded inclination for liberty s 
luxury & pleaſure. =_ 

Lycurgus has provided a remedy for the defects 
which ruin'd Egypt, & will deſtroy Athens. But his 


en” © — 


err 


ass are too contrary to Nature. Equality of ranks, 
& community of goods, cannot ſubſiſt long. Beſides, 
8. his Laws, while they reſtrain the paſſions on one 
le fide, indulge them too much on another; & While 
5 they proſcribe ſenſuality, they favour ambition, 

Ny None of theſe three forms of government ſeem 


to me to be perfect. I have been told, that Minos 
el heretofore 'eſtabliſh'd one, in this Iſland, which was 
of free from the defects I have mention'd. e 
Pythagoras admir'd the young Prince's penetration, 

ch & conducted him to the Temple, where the Laws | 
l, of Minos were kept in a golden bon. 1 
71 Cyrus found there all that regarded Religion, 
Morality & Policy, & whatever might contribute 

nt to the knowledge of the Gods, himſelf, & other 
men. He found in this ſacred book all that was 


ch excellent in the Laws of Egypt, Sparta, & Athens, 

b, WW «thereby perceiv'd, that as the Egyptian knowledge 
he had been uſeful to Minos, ſo Lycurgus & Solon were | 
„ indebted to the Cretan Law - giver for the moſt 


valuable parts of their Inſtitutions: And it was n Þ 
| | inis 4 1 
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this model alſo, that Cyrus form'd thoſe admirable 
Laws which he eſtabliſn d in his Empire, after having 
conquer'd Afia. E 
Pythagoras, after this, explain 'd to him the form 
of Government of antient Crete, & how it provided 
ually againſt deſpotick power and l One 
would think, added the Philoſopher, that a Govern. 
ment ſo perfect in all its parts, ſhould have ſubſiſted 
for ever. And indeed the ſucceſſors of Minos reign'd 
for ſome Ages like worthy Children of ſuch a Father; 
but by degrees they degenerated. They did not think 
themſelves great enough while they were only the 
Protectors of the Laws; they would ſubſtitute their 
arbitraty will in the place of them. The Cretan; 
oppos d the innovation. From thence ſprung diſcords 
& civil wars. In theſe tumults the Kings were de- 
thron'd, exil'd, or put to death; & Ulutpers took 
their place. Theſe Uſurpers, to flatter the people, 
weaken'd the authority of the Nobles. The De- 
puties of the people, invaded the ſovereign autho- 
rity ; Monarchy was aboliſh'd , & the government 
became popular. DENT 01 | 
| © Such is the fad condition of human things. The 
| defire of unbounded authority in Princes, and the 
| love of independence- in the People , expoſe all 
| Kingdoms to inevitable revolutions. Nothing is fix d 
| or ſtable among men. [Their paſſions, ſooner or 
later, get the better of the beſt Laws.) 
Cyrus underſtood by this, that the ſafety & hap- 
pineſs of a Kingdom do not depend ſo much upon 
the wiſdom of Laws, as upon that of Rulers. 
Neitheris it the form of Government which makes 
= Nations happy; all depends on the conduct of Go- 
W vernors, their ſteady execution of the Laws, and 
W their own ſtrict obſervance of them.] All ſorts of 
= Government are good, when thoſe who goyern wy 
=; Only 
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only the publick welfare; but they are all defeRive; 
becauſe the Governors, being but men, are jms 
perfect. ar 


gamian, the Prince prepar'd to continue his travels. 
Kat parting ſaid to him, I am extremely concern'd: 
to ſee you abandon'd to the cruelty of capricious 
Fortune! Haw happy ſhould I be, to ſpend my life 
with you in poſts ! I will not offer you pleaſures, 
or riches, which allure other men; I know you 
would be little mov'd by them: You are above the 
favours of Kings, becauſe you ſee the vanity of 
human grandeur. But I offer you, in my dominions, 
; peace, liberty, & the ſweet eaſe which the Gods 
s grant to thoſe who love wiſdom. 


v | ſhould be very glade, reply'd Pythagoras, to live 
K under your protection with Zoroaſier & the Magi; 
„ but I muſt follow the orders given me by the Oracle 


. of Apollo. A mighty Empire is riſing in tal), which 
. will one day become Maſter of the world: Its form 
t of Government is like that eftabliſh'd at Crete by 
Minos. The genius of the People is as warlike as 


e that of the Spartans. The generous love of their 


| Country, the eſteem of perſonal poverty, in order 
I to augment the publick treaſure, the noble & diſin- 
d tereſted ſentiments which prevail among the Citizens, 
Jr their contempt of pleaſure, & their ardent zeal for 

lderty, render then: fit to conquer the whole world. 
p- am to introduce there the knowledge of the Gods, 
n & of Laws. I muſt leave you, but my heart will follow 


s. bon every where. You will doubtleſs extend your 


es conqueſts, as the Oracles have foretold. May the 


o- Cod preſerve you then from being intoxicated by 


id {MW overeign power! May you long feel the pleaſure 
of No reigning only to make other men happy! Fame 
k vill inform me of your ſucceſſes. I ſhall often ask. 


ly Has 


| ; F 2 wy 
After ſeveral ſuch converſations with the wiſe. 
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Has not grandeur made a change in the heart of Cyrus? 
Does he ſtill love Virtue? Does he continue to fear the 
Gods? Though we now muſt part, we ſhall meet 
again in the abode of the Juſt, Ah Cyrus! how 
Joyful ſhall I be to ſee you again after death, among 
the good Kings, who are crown'd by the Gods with 
immortal glory! Farewel, Prince, / farewel ; & re- 
member that you never employ your power but to 
' manifeſt your goodneſs. 

Cyrus was ſo much affected, that he gould not 
ſpeak. He reſpectfully embraced the old Man, and 
bedew'd his face with tears. But, in ſhort, they mul 
ſeparate. Pythagoras embark'd very ſoon for 1aly, 
& the Prince in a Phænician veſſel for Tyre. 

As they were ſailing from Crete, & the coaſts of 
Greece began to diſappear, he felt an inward regret, 
& calling to mind all he had ſeen & heard in thoſe 
countries, ſaid to Araſpes: What! is this the Nation 
that has been repreſented to me, as ſo ſuperficial & 
trifling ? I have found there great Men of all kind, 
profound Philoſophers, able Warriors, wiſe Politi- 
cians, & Genius's capable of reaching the heights 
& dephts of all things. AE | 

It is true, they love the agreeable kinds of know- 
ledge, more than abſtract ideas; the arts of imita- 
tion more than nice ſpeculations : but they do not 
deſpiſe the ſublime ſciences. On the contrary, they 
excel in them, when they apply their minds to the 
ſtudy of them. 1 

They love ſtrangers more than other nations, for 
w hich their country deſerves to be ſtiled the common 
country of mankind. They ſeem indeed to be ſome- 
times taken up too much with trifles & amuſements; 
but the great men among them have the ſecret ol 
preparing the moſt important affairs, even while they 
are diverting themſelves. They are ſenſible that the 


' mind 
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mind has need now & then of reſt; but in theſe re- 


laxations they can put in motion the greateſt machines 
by the ſmalleſt ſprings. They look upon life as a 
kind of ſport , but ſuch as reſembles the Olympick 
games, where mirthful dancing is mix d with labo- 


nous exerciſes: = 

| admire, ſaid Araſpes, the politeneſs of the Greeks, 
& all their converſable qualities. But I cannot eſteem 
them for their talents or their ſciences. The Chal- 
deans & Egyptians ſurpaſs them exceedingly 1n all 
ſolid knowledge. | 4 
I am of a very different ſentiment from you, re- 
ply'd Cyrus. It is true indeed, we find ſublime ſdeas, 


& uſeful diſcoveries among the Chaldeans & Fgyp- 


tans; but their depth of ſcience is often full of 


obſcurity. They know not, like the Greeks, how to 


come at unknown truths, by a chain of known,& 
ealy ones, That ingenious method of ranging each 
idea in its proper place, of leading the mind by 
degrees from the moſt ſimple truths to the moſt 
compounded , with order, perſpicuity, & brevity, 


is a ſecret with which the Chaldeans and Egyprians, 


who boaſt of having more of originalgenius, are 
httle acquainted. This, nevertheleſs, is the true 
ſcience, by which man is taught the extent & bounds 
of his underſtanding; & it is for this reaſon that I 
prefer the Greeks to other nations, & not becauſe of 
their politeneſs. | 1 


True politeneſs is common to refined genius's or 


all nations, & is not peculiar to any one people. 
External ctvility is but the form eſtabliſh'd in diffe- 
rent countries for expreſſing that politeneſs of the 
mind. I prefer the civility. of the Greeks to that of 
other nations, becauſe it is more ſimple, and leſs 
troubleſome. It excludes all ſuperfluous formality: 
lis only aim is to render company & converſation 

5 L caly 
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eaſy & agreable. But internal politeneſs is very dif- 
ferent from that ſuperficial civility. 

Lou were not preſent that day, when Pythagorar 
ſpoke to me upon this head. This is his notion of 
Politeneſs, to which his own, practice is anſwerable. 
It is an evenneſs of ſoul which excludes at the ſame 
time both inſenſibility & too much earneſineſs. It ſup- 
poſes a quick diſcernment, to perceive immediately the 
different charatters of men; & by an eaſy condeſcen- 
from , adapts it ſelf to each man's taſte, not to flatter, 
but to calm his paſſions. In a word, it is a forgetting 
of our ſelves, in order to ſeek what may be agreeable 
to others; but in ſo delicate a manner as to let them 
ſcarce perceive that we are ſo employ'd. It knows how 
70 contraditt with reſpect, & to pleaſe without adula- 
tion, & is equally remote from an inſipid complaiſance 
& a mean familiarity, _ 

In this manner Cyrus & Araſpes diſcourſed toge- 
ther, till by contrary winds they were obliged to 
caſt anchor on the coaſt of Cyprus. The Prince took 
8 opportunity to viſit the Temple of Paphos & the 
Froves of dalia, conſecrated to the Mother of Love. 
The ſight of theſe famous places brought to his mind, 
what Pythagoras had ſaid concerning the corruption 
of the Greek Poets, & the monſtrous productions of 
their wild and licentious imaginations. They had 
debaſed the whe Theology of Orpheus, brought 
the Heavenly Powers down from the Empyreun, 
to place them on the mountains of Greece, as in 
their higheſt Heaven; & had aſcribed to them not 
only human. paſſions , but the moſt ſhameful vices. 
Cyrus laid hold of the firſt favourable moment to 
quit this profane Ifland, & ſoon after landed at Tyre 
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TERUS 
„ BOOK PIT. 
n X HE King of Babylon had deſtroy'd an- 


tient Tyre, after a thirteen-year's fiege, 
The Tyrians foreſeeing that their City 


Wa neighbouring iſland, thinty furlongs 
from the ſhore. This iſland ſtretched 
it ſelf in form of a creſcent, and enclos'd a bay. 
where the Ships were ſhelterd from the winds. 
Divers rows of Cedars beautify'd the port; and on 
(each ſide of it was a fortreſs for the ſecurity of the 
Town & of the ſhipping. e | 

In the middle of the mole was a Portico of twelve 
rows of pillars, with ſeveral galleries, where, at 
certain hours of the day, the people of all nations 
afſembled to buy & ſell. There one might hear all 
languages ſpoken , & ſee the manners & habits of 
all the different nations; ſo that Tyre ſeem'd the 
Capital of the Univerſe. :; ah ; 

An infinite number of veſſels were floating upon 
the water; ſome going, others arriving. A pro- 
ugious throng of people cover'd the keys. [In one 
Place they were cutting the Cedars of Lebanon. 
in another they were launching new-built veſſels, 
with loud ſhouts, that made the ſhore reſound :J 
dome were furling their fails, while the weary 
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rowers enjoy'd repoſe : [Others were haſtening to 
leave the eh bod Some were buſy in unloading ſhips; 
fome in tranſporting merchandize ; and Aken in 
filling the magazines. All were in motion, earneſt 
at work, & eager in promoting trade. | 
Cyrus obſerv'd with pleaſure this ſcene of hurry 
& buſineſs, -] & advancing towards one end of the 
mole , met a man, whom he thought he knew, 
Am I deceiv'd, cry'd out the Prince, or is it Ame- 
nophis , who has left his ſolitude, to come into the 
ſociety of men? It is I, reply'd the ſage Egyptian. 
T have chang'd my retreat in Arabia for another at 
the foot of Mount Lebanon. Cyrus ſurpriz'd at this 
alteration, ask'd him the reaſon. Arobal, ſaid Ame- 
nophis, is the cauſe of it. That Arobal, of whom 


I ſpoke to you formerly, who was priſoner with 


me at Memphis, & my fellow-ſlave in the mines of 
Egypt, was Son to the King of Tyre, but knew not 
his birth. He has aſcended the throne of his an- 
ceſtors; & his true name is Ecnibal. I enjoy a pet- 
fect tranquillity in his dominions. Come, & ſcea 
Prince who is worthy of your friendſhip. Inform 
me firſt, replied Cyrus, of all that has happen'd te 
him ſince his departure from Arabia. Your friend- 
ſhip for him made me ſollicitous for his ſuccels, 
& [ rejoice with you on your finding him again; 
but | cou'd never forgive his leaving you. 
Amenophis led the Prince & Araſpes into the hol 
low of a rock, from whence they had a view of 
me ſea, the city of Tyre , and the fertile fields 
near it. On one ſide mount Lebanon bounded the 
proſpect, & on the other the Iſle of Cyprus ſeem'd 
to fly away upon the waters. They all three ſat down 
upon a bed of moſs, and the Agyptian Sage thus 
began his relation of the adventures of the Tyran 
A 

. While 


While Ecnibal was yet a child in his cradle, his 
Father dy d. His Uncle Itobal aſpiring to the Royalty, 
reſolv'd to rid himſelf of the young Prince. But Bahal, 
to whom his education was entruſted, ſpread a 
report of his death, to preſerve him from the cruelty 
of the Tyrant, &ſent him to a ſolitary part of the 
country, at the foot of Mount Lebanon, where he 
made FA, paſs for his own Son, under the name 
of Arobal, [There he went frequently to ſee & to 
diſcourſe with the Prince,] but without diſcoverin 

to him his birth. When he was in his fourteen 

year, Bahal form'd a deſign to place him upon 
the throne. But the Uſurper being appriz'd of the 
projects of the faithful Tyrian, ſhut him up in a 
coſe priſon , & threaten'd him with the moſt cruel 


death, if he did not deliver up the young Prince 


into his hands. Bahal, however, kept ſilence, & 
was reſolv'd to dic rather than betray his duty and 
affection for EKcnibal. : + 

In the mean while, the Tyrant ſeeing that the Heir 
of the Crown was yet living, was greatly diſturb'd 
& incens'd. fn order to ſatiate his rage, and calm 
his diſquiets, he gave order to extinguiſh the whole 
race of Bahal. But a faithful Slave having private 
notice of it, contriv'd Ecnibal's eſcape; ſo that he 
left Phænicia without kgowing the ſecret of his birth. 

Bahal got out of priſon, by throwing himſelf from 
a high tower into the ſea, got aſhore by ſwiming , 
&retir'd to. Babylon, where he made himſelf known 
to Nabuchodonoſor, He itirr'd up that Conqueror to 
make war upon Jrobal, and to undertake the Jon 
hege of Tyre. The King of Babylon being inform“ 
of the bravery & capacity of Bahal, choſe him to 
command in chief at that Siege. Jabal was kill'd, 
& after the Town was taken, Bahal was rais'd to 
the Throne of Tyre by Nabuchodonoſor, who in that 
manner recompens'd his ſervices & kdelty, © 
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Bahal did not ſuffer himſelf to be dazzled by the 
luſtre of Royalty. His firſt care was to ſend over all 
Aſia to ſeek Ecnibal; but he could learn no news 
of him; for we were then in the mines of Egypt. 
The young Prince having wander'd long in Africa, 
| & loſt the Slave who conducted him, engag'd him- 
ſelf in the Carian troops, being reſolv'd either to 
end his days, or to diſtinguiſh himſelf by ſome glo- 
rious action. I have formerly given you an account 
of our firſt acquaintance *, our mutual friendſhip, 
our common flavery, & our ſeparation. 

After having left me, he went to Babylon, where 
he was inform'd of the revolution which had hap- 

en'd at Tyre, & that Bahal, whom he believ'd his 
Pather „was raisd to the Throne. He ſpeedily leſt 
the Court of Nabuchodonoſor, & ſoon arriv'd in Pha- 
nicia, where he was intraduc'd to Bahal. | 
The good old Man, loaded with years, was re- 

ofing himſelf upon a rich carpet. Joy gives him 
B 1375 th; he riſes, runs to Arohal, examines him, 
= recalls all his features, & knows him to be the ſame, 
N He can no longer contain himſelf, falls upon his neck, 
embraces him, bedews his face with tears, & cries 
out with 'tranſport ; It is then you whom | ſee; 
it is Ecnibal himſelf, the Son of my maſter, the 
child whom I fav'd from the Tyrant's hands, the 
innocent cauſe of my diſgrace, & the ſubject of my 
ory: I can now ſhew my gratitude towards the 
ng who 1s no more, by reftoring his Son. Ah 
Gods! it is thus that you recompence my fidelity: 
J die content. MT ; 
= He diſpatch'd Embaſſadors to the Court of Baby- 

| Jon, to ask permiſſion of the King to reſign the 

Crown, & recognize Ecnibal for his lawful Maſter, 
Thus the Prince of Tyre aſcended the Throne of 
kis Anceſtors , & Bahal died ſoon after. 1 
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As ſoon as Arobal was reftor'd, [which was a 
little time after your departure for Egypt] he ſent 
a Tyrian to me in my ſolitude , to inform me of 
his fortune, & to preſs me to come & live at his 
Court. I was charm'd to hear of his happineſs, & 
to find that he ſtill lov'd me. I expreſs d my joy in 


the moſt lively manner, & ſignify'd to the Tyrian, 


that all my deſires were fatisfy'd, fince my Friend 
was happy; but I abſolutely refus'd to leave my re- 
tirement. He ſent to me again, to conjure me to come 
& aſſiſt him in the labours of Royalty. My anſwer 
was, that he had knowlege ſufficient for all his duties, 
& that his paſt misfortunes would enable him to ſhun 

the dangers to which ſupreme authority is expos'd. 
At laſt, ſeeing that nothing could move me, he 
left Tyre, under pretence of going to Babylon to do 
homage to the 4ſfyrian King, & arriv'd very ſoon 
at my ſolitude. We tenderly embrac'd each other 
a long while. Doubtleſs you thought, ſaid he, that 
had forgot you; that our ſeparation. proceeded 
from the cooling of my friendſhip; & that ambition 
had ſeduc'd my heart; but yau were mistaken. It is 
true, that when J left you, I could no longer ſup- 
port retirement; J had no peace in it. This reftleſs- 
neſs, no doubt, proceeded from the Gods. They 
drew me away to accompliſh the deſigns of their 
wiſdom. I could enjoy no repoſe while I reſiſted 
them. Tis thus that they have conducted me to 
the throne by unknown paths. Grandeur has not 
chang'd my heart; ſhew me that abſence has not 
diminiſh'd your friendſhip: Come & ſupport me in 
the toils & dangers, in which Royalty engages me. 
Ah! faid 1 to him, do not force me to quit my 
ſolitude. Suffer me to enjoy the repoſe which the 
Gods have granted me. Grandeur excites the paſſions. 
Courts are ſtormy ſeas. I have been already ſhip- 
L4 uy wrecks 
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wreck'd, & have happily eſcap'd. Expoſe me nt 
to the like misfortune à ſecond time. 

I gueſs your thoughts, reply'd Henibal. You ap- 
prehend the friendſhip of Kings. You have expe- 
rienc'd their inconſtancy: You have found that their 
favour is frequently but the forerunner of their hatred, 
Apries lov'd you once, & forſook you afterwards, 
But alas! ſhould you compare me with Apries? 

No, no, reply'd I, I ſhall always diſtruſt the 
friendſhip of a Prince, brought up in luxury and 
ſplendor, like the King of Egypt; but for you, who 
have been educated far from a throne, & in igno- 
rance of your rank, & have fince been try'd by all 
the diſgraces of adverſe fortune, I do not fear that 
Royalty ſhould alter your ſentiments. The Gods hare 
ſet you on the throne: You muit fulfil the duties 
ef a King, & ſacrifice your ſelf to the publick good: 
But for me, nothing obliges me to engage a-new 
in tumult & trouble. I have no thought but to die 
in ſolitude, where wiſdom cherisheth my heart, and 
where the hope of being ſoon reunited to the great 
Ofris, makes me forget all my paſt misfortunes. 

| Here a torrent of tears oblig'd us to filence, which 
Ecnibal at length breaking, ſaid to me: Has the ſtudy 
of wiſdom then ferv d only to make Amenophis in- 
ſenfible 2 Well, if you will grant nothing to friend 
ſhip, come at leaſt ro ſupport me in my weakneſſes, 
Alas! perhaps I ſhall one day forget that I have 
been unfortunate: Perhaps I thall not be touch'd 
with the miſeries of other men : Perhaps ſupreme 
authority will poiſon my heart, & make me like 
other Princes. Come, and preſerve me from the 
errors, to which my ſtate is ever liable: Come, & 
fortify me in all the maxims of virtue, with which 
you have formerly inſpir'd me. I feel that I have 
more need of a Friend than ever, [No, I cannot 
live without you.] — — 
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He melted me with theſe words, & I conſented 
to follow him; but on condition that I ſhould not 
live at Court, that I ſhould never have any. em- 
ployment there, & that 1 ſhould retire into ſome 
ſolitary place near Tyre, So I have only changed 
one retreat for another, that I might have the pleas» 
ſure of being nearer my Friend. e 
We parted from Arabia Felix, went to Babylon, 
x ſaw there Nabuchodonoſor ; but alas! how different 
is he now from what he was heretofore! He is no 
longer that Conqueror, who reign'd in the midft 
of Triumphs, & aſtoniſn'd the Nations with the 
ſplendor of his glory. For ſome time paſt he has 
loft his reaſon. He flies the ſociety of Men, and 
wanders about in the mountains and woods like a 
wild beaft ; how terrible a fate for ſo great a Prince! 
When we arriv'd at Tyre, I retired to the foot 
of mount Lebanon, to the fame place where Ecnibal 
was brought up. 1 come ſometimes here to ſee him, 
nd & he goes frequently to my ſolitude. Nothing can 
at impair our friendſhip, becauſe truth is the only bond 
of it. I ſee by this that Royalty is not, as [| imagin'd, 
ch Wl incompatible with true friendſhip : But all depends 
dy on the firſt education of Princes, Adverſity is the 
in- beſt (chool for them: It is there that Heroes are 
d- form'd. Apries had been ſpoil'd by proſperity in his 
Tes. youth: Fcnibal is confirm'd in virtue by misfortunes, 
ave After this, Amenophis conducted the Prince of 
bd Pera & his Friend to the King's Palace, and pre- 
me ſented them to him. Cyrus was enterrain'd for many 
ke Wl days with extraordinary magnificence, and often 
the Wl expreſs'd his aſtoniſhment to Amenophis, at the 
, & MW plendor which reign'd in this little State. 
nich Be not ſurpriz d at it, anſwer'd the Egyptian; 
ave W wherever Commerce flouriſhes under the protection 
not WI of wife Laws, plenty ſoon becomes univerſal , & 
He MW magnificence is no expence to the State. 
| | 5 The 
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had always ſhunn'd having any part in the quarrels 
of its neighbours. By this means Commerce lan 


reftoring the freedom of commerce. | declar'd that 
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The King of Tyre ask'd Cyrus divers queſtion 


about his country, his travels, and the manners of 8 
the different Nations he had ſeen. He, was charm peo 


with the noble ſentiments & fine taſte Which ay. 
peared in the diſcourſe of the young Prince; why, 
on the other hand, admir'd the good ſenſe & virtue 
of Ecnibal. He ſpent ſome days at his Court, tg 
inſtruct himſelf in the maxims of commerce, and 
deſir'd the King of Tyre to explain to him how he 
had brought his State into ſuch a flouriſhing con- 
dition in ſo ſhort a time. + 
Phœnicia, ſaid Ecnibal , has always been renowned 
for commerce: Tyre is happily ſituated : The Tyrian 
underſtand Navigation better than other people, 
At firſt, Trade was perfectly free, & Strangers were 
look'd upon as Cnizens of Tyre: But under the 
Reign of Itobal all fell to ruin. Inſtead of keeping 
our Ports open, according to the old cuſtom , he 
ſhut them out of political views. This King form' 
a deſign of changing the fundamental conſtitutiou 
of Phenicia, & of rendring a Nation warlike, which 


guiſn'd, our-ſtrength diminiſh'd , we drew upon us 

e wrath of the King of Babylon, Who raz'd our 
antient City, & made us tributary. - 

As ſoon as Bahal was placed upon the Throne, 
he endeavour'd to remedy theſe evils. I have but 
follow'd the plan which that good Prince left me. 

began by opening my ports to Strangers, & by 


my name ſhould never be made uſe of in it, but to 
ſupport its privileges, & make its laws be obſerv'd. 
The authority of Princes is too formidable for vthet 
men to enter into partnerſhip , or to have any us 
ding with them. - 3 11 


Oo F CYRUS. Book VII. 17. 
The publick treaſure had been exhauſted by long 


of Wars. There was no fund wherewith to keep the 
people at work. Arts were deſpis'd, & Agriculture 
> Wit («lf neglected. I engag'd the principal Merchants 
„n advance conſiderable ſums to the artizans, while 
ue they negociated among themſelves upon ſure credit; 
to but this credit never took place among the Labou- 
. ters & Mechanicks. Money is not only a common 
e 


meaſure for regulating the price of the ſeveral kinds 
of merchandize , but it is a ſure pledge, which has 
nn intrinſick value, & pretty near the ſame in all i 
mtions. I would not have this pledge ever taken 1 
out of the hands of the people, becauſe they have 1 
need of it, to ſecure themſelves againſt the tyranny * 
ok Kings, the corruption of Miniſters, & the op- by 
preſſion of the Rich. 1 be 

In order to encourage the Tyrians to work, I not 
only left every one in the free poſſeſſion of his gains, 
but | allotted great rewards for thoſe who ſhould 


cel by their genius, or diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
ict any uſeful invention. | 1 5 | 
eg | built great work - houſes for Manufactures. I 


lodg'd there all thoſe who were eminent in their 
reſpective arts; & that their attention might not be 
laken off by uneaſy cares, I ſupply'd all their wants; 
ind I flatter'd their ambition, by Franting them 
lonours & diſtinctions in my Capital. 
took off the exorbitant impoſts, & forbad all 
onopolies of neceſſary wares & proviſions; So that 
both buyers 8 ſellers are equally exempt from vexa- 
ons & conſtraint. Trade being left free, my Subjects 
ndeavour with emulation to import hither in abun- 
ance all the beſt things which the Univerſe affords, 
Kto ſell them at reaſonable rates. All ſorts of goods 
Ky me a very ſmall tribute at entring. The leſs I. 
ter trade, the more my treaſures increaſe, The 
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diminution of impoſts diminiſhes the price of me. Mme 
Chandizes. The leſs dear things are, the more ae 
conſum'd of them; & by this conſumption, my te. 2 
venues exceed greatly what they would be by levying the 
exceſſive duties. Kings, who think to enrich then. 
ſelves by their exactions, are not only enemies tg 
their people, but ignorant of their own intereſts, 

I perceive, faid Cyrus, that commerce is a ſource 
of great advantages in all States. I believe that it 


Is the only ſecret to create plenty in great Monz 3B 
chies. Numerous Troops quickly exhauft a King ibro 
dom, if we know not how to draw ſubſiſtence f de 
them from foreign countries, by a flouriſhing trade ſto d 

Take care, ſaid Amenophis, that you do no vil. 
miſtake things. Commeice ought not to be neglecte(ihe | 
in great Monarchies ; but it muſt be regulated niht 
ether rules than in petty Republicks. 5 to 


Phonicia Carries on commerce, not only to ſupplyMltions 
ker own wants, but to ſerve other Nations. As he 


territories are ſmall, her ſtrength conſiſts in maki c 
ker ſelf uſeful, & even neceflary, to all her neige 
bours. Her Merchants bring, from the remoiclhore 
iſlands, the riches of nature, & diſtribute them after un 
wards among other nations. It is not her own juperW Sc 
fluities, but thoſe of other countries, which are He! 
foundation of her trade. ws'd 
In a City like Tyre, where commerce is the only ilpeop 
ſupport of the State, all the Citizens are traders che. 
& the Merchants are the Princes of the Republic ing 
But in great Empires, where military virtue rot 
ſubordination of ranks are abſolutely neceſſary , pray: 
the Subjects cannot be Merchants; and commercWOorro 
ought to be encourag'd, without being univerſal. Wongs 
In a fruitful, ſpacious, populous Kingdom, angtis f 

abounding with Sea - ports, if the people are lad0 
rious, they may draw from the truittul boſom \ 4 
t 0 
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me earth immenſe riches, which wou'd be Toft by 
the negligence & ſloth of the inhabitants. By im- 
proving the productions of nature by manufactures, 
the national riches are augmented. And it' is by 
arrying theſe fruits of induſtry to other nations, 
thata ſolid commerce is eftabliſh'd in a great Empire: 
But nothing ſhould be exported to other countries 
but its ſuperfluities, nor any thing imported from 
them, but what is purchas'd with thoſe ſuperfluities. 

By this means the State will never contract debts 
abroad, the ballance of trade will be always on its 
de, & it will draw from other nations wherewith 
to defray the expences of war, Great advantages 
will be reap'd from commerce , without diverting 
the people from their proper buſineſs, or weakening 
nilitary virtue. One of the chief abilities of a Prince, 
s to know the genius of his people, the produc- 
tions of nature in his kingdom, and how to make 
the beſt advantage of them. | 

Cyrus by his converſations with Ecnibal & Ame- 
whhis, acquir'd many uſeful notions & maxims in 
government, which he had not met with in other 
countries. > 

Some days after, the- Perſian Prince accompanied 
he King of Tyre to Byblos, to ſee the ceremonies 
d in the celebration of the death of Adonis. The 
people clad in morning went into a deep cavern, 
where was the repreſentation of a young Man, 
hing dead upon a bed of ſweet flowers, & odori- 
Irous herbs. Whole days were ſpent in faſting, 
prayer and lamentations; after which the publick 
orrow was of a fudden changed into gladneſs; 
15 of joy ſucceeded to weeping, & they all ſung 
s facred Hymn i 1 


F See Lur ian de Dea Syria. Jui. Firmicus de Nipt & the 
Vicourle, pag. 60, | | 
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Adonis is return d to life: Urania weeps no m 
He is re- aſcended to Heaven: He will ſoon come doun 
again upon Earth, to baniſh thence both crimes an 5 
miſery for ever. FRI e 
By this Cyrus perceiv'd that the Tyrian , as well 
as the Egyptian Nation ador'd a Middle-God, who 
was to reſtore innocence & peace to the univerſe: 
& that the Ceremonies on the Feſtival of Adm ex 
were an imitation of thoſe in Egypt , in relation to 
the death of Oſiris, [& the tears of Iſis. jv of 
While he was yet at Tyre, Couriers came fron on 
Perſia to give him notice that Mandana was dying 
This news oblig'd him to ſuſpend his journey to 
Babylon, & to leave Phænicia in haſte. EmbracingMWoſe 
the King & Amenophis, O Ecnibal ! ſaid he, I eng 
neither your riches nor magnificence ; To be per-Mſ6-1! 
fectly happy, I deſire only ſuch a Friend as Amor 
nophis. 1 . | = 75 

Cyrus & Araſpes leaving Tyre, croſs'd Phænicia, | 
Arabia Deſerta, & a part of Chaldea : They paß d ! 
the Tygris, near the place where it joins the Eu. 
phrates ; and entring Suſiaxa, arriv'd in a few days new 
at the capital of Perſia. 

Cyrus haſten d to ſee his Mother, found her dying, 
& gave himſelf up to the moſt bitter grief. The 
Queen, mov'd & affected with the ſight of her Son, 
endeavour d to moderate his affliction by theſe words, to t 

Comfort your ſelf, my Son, Souls never die; tei m © 
are only condemn'd for à time, to animate mortal bodies, Hit 
that they may expiate the faults they have committed . 
in a former ſtate. The time of my expiation is at an end: 
Iam going to re-aſcend the ſphere of fire. There 1 [ball Hnplo 
fee Perſeus, Arbaces, Dejoces, Phraortes , and al Metin 
the Heroes, from whom you are deſcended. I will tele d: 
them that you reſolve to imitate them. There 1 ſha "me 
fee Caſſandana: She loves you, ſill : Death changes 1 now. 

OP the 
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he ſentiments of virtuous ſouls. We ſhall be often with 
wu, Hough inviſible; ex will deſcend in a cloud , fo 
þ you. the office of protecting Genii. We will accom- 
uny you in the midſt of dangers. We will bring the 
virtues to you. Me will keep the Vices from coming 
ear you, Ef will preſerve you from the errors which 
urrupt the hearts of Princes, One day yoar Empire wall 
„extended, & the Oracles accompliſh'd. O my Son! 
my dear Son ! remember then , that you ought to have 
w other view in conquering Nations, than to eſtabliſh 
mong them the Empire of Reaſon. „ 

As ſhe utter'd theſe laſt words, ſhe turn'd pale; 
cold ſweat ſpreads it ſelf overall her limbs; death 
loſes her eyes, & her Soul flies away to the Em- 


ambyſes erected a ſtately Monument to her me- 
ory. Cyrus's grief did not wear off but by degrees, 
Kas neceſſity oblig'd bim to apply himiſelf to affairs. 
aa, Cambyſes was a religious & pacifick Prince. He 


ed d never been out of Perſia, the manners of which 
gu- Nere innocent & pure, but auſtere & rugged. He 


mew how to chuſe Miniſters capable of ſupplying 
chat was defective in his own talents: but he ſome- 
mes gave himſelf up too blindly to their conduct, 
Tue om a diffidence of his own underſtanding. 

Son, He prudently reſolv'd , that Cyrus ſhould enter 


rds. to the adminiſtration of affairs; & having ſent for 
they m one day, ſaid to him; 85 
die, ( Hitherto you have only been learning; it is time 
ited . that you begin to act.] Your travels, my Son, 
end: re improv'd your knowledge, & you ought to 
all rploy it for the good of your Country. You are 
J all etin' d not only to govern this Kingdom, but alſo, - 
tele day, to give law to all Aſia. You muſt learn 
ſhall eumes the art of reigning . This is a ſtudy little 
J 0 own to moſt Princes. They aſcend the Throne 


before 


eum. She was long lamented by all Perſia; and 
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who ſerv'd me many years with fidelity. He is young, 
but indefatigable, knowing, & qualify'd for all ſot de 


never been put to the trial. Soranes did not himſelf 


could carry him. 


- faw with concern, that he was going to loſe muct 


* 
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before they know the duties of it. I intruſt you 
with my authority, & will have you exerciſe it dude in 
my inſpection. The talents of Soranes will not bel e 
uſeleſs to you. He is the Son of an able Miniſter, nf 


of employments. 8 | 

Under the government of Cambyſes this Miniſter 
had found the neceſſity. of appearing virtuous, nay, 
he thought himſelf really ſo; but his virtue had 


know the exceſs to which his boundleſs ambition 


When Cyrus apply'd himſelf to learn the fate & 
condition of Perſia, its military ſtrength, & its in 
tereſts, both foreign & domeſtick , Soranes quick] 


of his authority , under a Prince, who had all the 
talents neceſſary for governing by himſelf. He enda 
vour'd to captivate the mind of Cyrus, and fiudie 
him a long time to diſcover his weakneſſes. 

The young Prince feeling himſelf not inſeuſidk 
to praiſe, was upon his guard againſt it, but love 
to deſerve it. He had a taſte for pleaſure, without 


being under its dominion. He did not diſike magn_h fat: 
ficence, but he could refuſe himſelf every thing not 
rather than oppreis his people. Thus he was in 7 
acceſſible to flattery , & averſe to voluptuouſnels Wt ate, 
pomp. | | 1 | Ma 
Sor anes perceiv'd that there was no means te pre Per 
ſerve his credit with Cyrus, but by making him trib 
neceſſary to him in bufineſs. He diſplay d all h F 
talents, both in publick and private Councils. HM per. 
ſbew'd that he was maſter oi the ſecrets of the wie the 
policy „& above all, chat he underſtood that de va 


which is the chief ſcience for a Miniſter, He prepa 
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k digeſted matters with ſo much order & clearneſs, 
hat he left the Prince little to do. Any other but 
Cyrus would have been charm'd to ſee himſelf eas d 
of all cp to buſineſs; but he reſolv'd. to ſee 
every thing with his own eyes. He had a conh- 
dence in his Father's Miniſters , but woyld not 
blindly yield himſelf up to their conduct. 

Soranes perceiving that the Prince would himſelf 
ſee every thing to the bottom, ſtudy'd to throw 
obſcurity over the moſt impottant affairs, that he 
might make himſelf yet more neceſſary. But Cyrus 


dexterity , that he drew from him by degrees, what 
he endeavour'd ſo artfully to conceal. When-the 
Prince thought himſelf ſufficiently inſtructed, he let 
Soranes ſee, that he would himſelf be his Father's 
firſt Miniſter; and in this manner, he reduc'd that 
Favourite 10 his proper place, without giving him 
any juſt cauſe of complaint, HR 3 
The ambitious Soanes was nevertheleſs offended 
by this conduct of Cyrus. His pride could not bear, 
but with great 0 to ſee his credit leſſening. 
& himſelf no longer neceſſary. This was the firſt 
ſource of his diſcontent , which might have prov'd 
fatal to Cyr#s, if his virtue prudence & addreſs had 
not preſerv'd him from its effects, 
Perſia had for ſome Ages been in ſubjection to 
Media; but upon the marriage of Cambyſes with 
Mandana, it had been agreed that the King of 
Perſia ſhould for the future pay only a ſmall annual 
tribute as a mark of homage. 1 — 


. E perfect amity, till the jealouſy of Cyaxares kindled 
will the fire of diſcord. The Median Prince was conti- 
deta Pualy uneaſy on calling to mind the oracles whi, 

rep Fore ſpread abroad concerning the future eonqueſts 


M of 


manag'd this able & jealous Miniſter with ſo much 


From that time the Medes & Perſians had lived in 
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all the eaſt. Hyſtaſpes, by his addreſs, put a ſtop to 
the execution of Cyaxares's projects, & gain'd Can- kn 


K ccc 
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of young Cyrus. He conſider'd him as the deſtroy 
of his power; & imaginid already , that he ſaw hin Es. 
entring Ecbatay to dethrone him. He was even dh 
moment ſolliciting Aſtyages, to pfevent thoſe fatal MW vi 
predictions, to weaken the ſtrength of Perſia, & to Th 
reduce it to its former dependance. den 
 Mandana , while ſhe liv'd, had ſo dextrouſly r 


.manag'd her Father, as to hinder an open rupture £ 


between him & Cambyſes. But as ſoon as ſhe wa te 
dead, Cyaxares renew d his ſollicitations with the or 
Median Emperor. | FEES 
 Cambyſes was inform'd of Cyaxares's deſigns , and bot 
ſegt Hyſtaſpes to the Court of Echatan, to repreſent The 
to Aſtyages the danger of mutually weakening each nn 


'Other's power, while the Aſſyrians, their common e a 


enemy, were ſeeking to extend their dominion over & tt 


Byſes time to make his preparations, in caſe of a 
rupture. SF | 
The Prince of Media, ſeeing that the wiſe coun-Mine 
fels of Hyſtaſpes were favourably liſten'd to by his 
Father, and. that there was no means ſuddenly to he 
'kindle a war, attempted by other ways to weaken en 
the power of Perſia. Being inform'd of Soraness I-09: 
difcontent, he endeavour'd to gain him, by an offer He 
of the firſt gignMties of the Empire. aſo 
Soranes at firſt was ſhock'd at the very thought; 


but afterwards being deceiv'd by his reſentment, Nd 
he knew not himſelf the ſecret motives upon which nude 
he ated. His heart was not yet become inſenſiblef het! 


virtue, but his lively imagination transform d 


oͤbjects, & repreſented them to him in the colour"s 
neceſſary to flatter his ambition. In the end, he got 


the better of his remorſe, under pretext, that Cara. o: 
es would one day be his lawful Emperor, and that" | 
T Cam- 
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he gambyſes was but a tributary maſter. There is nothing 
ry i hich we cannot perſuade our ſelves to think, 
ta WM when blinded and drawn away by ſtrong paſſions. 
to Thus he came by degrees into a cloſe correſpon- 

dence with Cyaxares, & ſecretly employ'd all means 
rd 1 render Cyrus's adminiſtration odious to the Perſians. 
ure Cyrus had rais'd Araſpes to the firſt dignities in 


wide Army, upon account of his capacity & genius 


ther War: But he would not bring him into the 


ſenate , becauſe the laws & cuſtoms of Perſia did 
ind allow firangers to fit in the ſupreme Council. 


ſont MIT he perfidious Soranes nevertheleſs preſs'd the young 
ach ance to infringe theſe laws, knowing that it would 
non be 2 ſure means to excite the jealouſy of the Perſians, 


& to ſtir them up againſt Cyrus. You have need, 
aid he to him, of a Man like Araſpes in your Council. 
[know that good policy & the laws forbid the in- 


JVer 
p to 
am- 
of 2 


| But a 
Fince may diſpenſe with the Laws, when he can 


& the ſecrets of State at the ſame time. 


dun- | 
his afl the intention of them by more ſure & eaſy ways; 
y to be ought never to be the Slave of rules & cuſtoms, 
ken len ozdinarily act either from ambition or intereſt. 


ners 
offer 


dad Araſpes with dignities & riches; by that means 
ſou will make Perſia his country, & will have no 
aſon to doubt his fidelity. | 

Cyrus was not aware of Soranes's deſigns, but he 


ght; | 
> Wd juſtice too well to depart from it. I am per- 


vent, 


/hich{Muded, anſwer'd the Prince, of the fidelity & ca- 
nfibleMſicity of Araſpes. I love him ſincerely; but though 
rm dy friendſhip were capable of making me break the 
ours in his favour, he is too much attach'd to me, 
e golfer to accept a dignity, which might excite the 
yaxk- louſy of the Perſians, & give them cabſe to think, 


d that 


at I ated from inclination & affection in affairs 
Cam- : 


State. 


ſting ſtrangers, with the command of an Army, 


M 2 Sorangs 


xo E TRAYEULS 
Soranes having in vain attempted to engage Cyry 
to take this falſe ſtep, endeavour'd to ſurprize hin Ml fc 
another way, & to raiſe an uneaſineſs between hin Ml to 
& his Father. He artfully made him obſerve the eu 
King's imperfections, his want of capacity & genius, WM the 
N the neceſſity of purſuing other maxims than his at 
The mild and peaceful government of Camby/e; ut 
ſaid he to him, is incompatible with great deſigns ö. 
If you content your ſelf, like, him, with a pacifck Ab 
Reign, how will you become a Conqueror? 
Cyrus made no other uſe of theſe inſinuations, 
but to avoid the rocks upon which Cambyſes had 
ſplit. It did not Jefſen his docility & ſubmiſſion to 
a Father whom he tenderly lov'd. He reſpected him 
even in his failings, which he endeavour'd to con 
ceal. He did nothing without his orders ; but con 
ſuited him in ſuch a manner, as at the ſame tim 
to give him a juſt notion of things. He frequent) 
talk'd to him in private, that the King might be af 
to decide in publick. Cambyſes had judgment enoughMteas 
to diſtinguiſh, & make himſelf maſter of the excel 
lent advices of his Son, who employ'd the ſupe 
iiority of his genius only to make his Father's co 
mands reſpected, & made uſe of his talents 157 
ſtrengthen the King's authority. Cambyſe: redouble 
his affection & eſteem for Cyrus, & his confiden 
in him, when he ſaw his prudent conduct: Butt 
Prince took no advantage of it, & thought he d 
nothing but his one, | | 
Soranes , ſeeing all his deſigns fruſtrated , ende 
vour'd ſecretly to raiſe a diſtruſt in the minds of t 
Satrapes, as if the Prince would incroach upon thi 
rights., & ruin their authority; & in order to a0 
ment their jealouſy, he endeayour'd to inſpire Cy 
with deſpotick principles. ren 


A 


The Gods have deſtin'd you, ſaid he, to ſtretch 
your Empire one day over all the Eaſt. In order 
to execute this deſign ſucceſsfully, you muſt ac- 


u 
m 


he wſtom the Perſians to a blind obedience. Captivate 
us, the $arrapes by dignities & pleaſures, Put them under 
ic neceſſity of frequenting your Court, if they would 
; Wpartake of your Favours. By this means get the 


ſovereign authority by degrees into your own hands. 
Abridge the Rights of the Senate; Leave it only 
the privilege of giving you counſel, A Prince ſhould 
not abuſe his power, but he ought never to ſhare 
it with his ſubjects. Monarchy is the moſt perfect 
kind of Government. The true ſtrength of a State, 
ecrecy- in councils, and expedition in enterprizes, 
depend upon the ſovereign power's being lodged in 
a fingle perſon. A petty Republick may ſubſiſt under 
he government of many Heads, but great Empires 


718, 


fick 


Ins, 


enen be form'd only by having abſolute authority 
ew eig d in one. Other Principles are the chimerical 
oug]Wicas of weak minds, who are conſcious of their 
excel {W'ant of capacity to execute great —1 04 Þ 
fuel Cyrus was ſhock'd at this diſcourſe, but conceal'd 
cons indignati--n out of prudence; and dextroufly 
nly (MWicaking off the converſation, left Soranes in a per- 
oubleMWiation , that he reliſh'd his maxims. OY 
dend AS ſoon as Cyrus was alone, he made profound 
zut elections on all that had paſs'd. He call'd to mind 
he e conduct of Amaſis, & began to ſuſpect Soraness 


delity. Hie had not indeed any certain proots of 
s perfidiouſneſs; but a Man who had the boldneſs. 
Inſpire him with ſuch ſentiments, ſeem'd at leaft 
ngerous , though he ſhould not be a traitor. The 
oung Prince by degrees excluded this Miniſter 
om the ſecret of affairs, & ſought for pretences 
remove him from about his perſon ; yet without 
ang any thing to affront him open). 

25 M 3 SVorane: 


ende 
Sof! 
on the 
to Al 
re C) 
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. Soranes, quickly perceiv' d this change, & carry d 
his: relentment to the laſt extremities. He: perſuaded: 
himſelf,, that Araſpes was $oung to, be put in his; 
place; that Cyrus had a deſign to make himſelf ab- 
ſolute Maſter in Pe- ſia; & that this was the Prince's 
ſecret, view in diſciplining his troops with ſo much 
oxactneſs. ¶ His ſtrong imagination and ſuſpicious 
temper firſt, work d up his paſſions to the height, 
& then jealouſy & ambition blinded him to ſuck x 
degree, that he imagin'd;he did his duty in practi- 
ſing the blackeſt treaſons. OY 

He inform'd Cyaxares of all that paſs'd in Perſia; 
the augmentation of its Forces, the preparations 
which were making for War, & Cyruss deſign of 
extending his Empire over all the Eaſt, under pre- 
text of accomphſhing certain pretended Oracles, by 
which he impos'd upon the people, Cyaxares made 
advantage of theſe advices, to alarm 4ſtyages,, & to 
inſinuatè uncaſineſs & diſtruſt into his mind. Aae. 
was: order'd away from the Court of Ecbatan, & the 
Emperor threaten'd Cambyſes with a bloody war, 
if he. did not conſent to pay the antient tribute, 
& return to the ſame dependence, from which Perſia 
had been ſei free, upon his marriage with Mandan. 
Cambyſes's refuſal was the ſignal of the War, and 
preparations were made on both ſides “. 

In the mean while, Soranes endeavour'd to cor- 
rupt the chief Officers of the Army, & weaken their 
eourage, by inſinuating, that Aſtyages was their lawful 
Emperor; that the ambitious deſigns of Cyrus would 
ruin their country; & that they could never make 
head againſt the Medran troops, who would over— 
whelm them with numbers. He continu'd hkewiſe 
to increaſe the: diſtruſt of the Senators, by artfully 
e 11 ˙ ſpreading 
® NXensphon has fuppreſs*d this War; but Herodotas & other 
| Hiſtorians mention it, See Mr. Frerets's Letter, pag. 67+ 
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reading a rumour among them, that Cyrus under- 
took this unnatural war againſt his grandfather, 
only to weaken their authority, & to uſurp an ab- 
ſolute power. Gran. W 


He comceal'd all his plots with ſuch art, that it 
nas almoſt impoſlible to diſcover them. Every thing 
he faid was with ſo much caution, that none coul 


ſee his ſecret intentions: Nay, there were certain 


moments in which he did not ſee them himſelf; 
but thought that he was fincere & zealous for the 
pablick good. His firſt remorſes return'd from time 
to time, but he ſtifled them, by preſuading himſelf 
that the ill deſigns which he imputed to the Prince, 
were real. | 3 : 
Cyrus was quickly inform'd of the murmurs of 
the people, the diſcontent of the Army, & that it 
was doubtful whether the Senate wou'd give the 
deceſſary ſubſidies. The Emperor of the Aſedæ was 
upon the point of entring Perſia, at the head of 
ty thouſand Men. The Prince ſeeing his Father 
reduc'd to the moſt cruel extremities, & the neceſ- 
ty of taking Arms againſt his Grandfathef *, was 
In the greateſt perplexity. Which Cambyſes obſer- 
ing, ſaid to him, You know, my Son, all that 
have done to ſtifle the firſt ſeeds of our diſoord; 
but {- have labour'd to no purpoſe. The War is 
nevitable. Our Country ought to be preferr'd to 


nels, you muſt now give proofs of your courage, 
ould my age allow me to appear at the head of 


o keep the people in awe. Go, my Son, go, & 

züt for your Country. Shew your ſelf the defender 
If its liberty, as welk as the preſerver of its Laws. 
cond! the deſigns of Heaven: Render your ſelf” 
V Herod, B. 8, | 


ur Family. Hitherto you have aſſiſted me in bu 3 


dur Troops, yet my preſence is neceſſary here, 
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Worthy to accompliſh its Oracles, Begin by deli. 
vering Perſia, before you think of extending your 
conquelts over the Eaſt. Let the nations ſee the 
effects of your courage, & admire your moderation 
in the midſt. of triumphs, that they may not here- 
after be afraid of your victories. 

CyPu? being encourag'd by the magnanimous ſen- 
timents of Cambyſes, and aided by the counſels of 
Harpagus & Hyſtaſpes , two Generals of great expe- 
rience, form'd an Army of thirty thouſand men, 
compos'd of Commanders of known fidelity, and 
veteran troops of known bravery. 55 I 

As ſoon as the preparations were made, Sacrifi- 
eès were offer d, & other religious ceremonies per- 
form'd. Cyrus, after this, drew up his Troops in a 
ſpaeious plain near the Capital, aſſembled the Senate 
& the Satrapes, and with a ſweet & majeſtick air, 
tus harangued the Officers of his Army. 

War is unlawful, when it is not necéſſary. That 
which we at preſent undertake, is not to ſatisfy 
ambition, or the deſire of dominion, but to defend 
Sur liberties, { upon which an attempt is made, 
eontrary to the faith of treaties. Jam well enough 
acquainted with yÞur enemies, to aſſure you that 
„ou have no reaſon to be atraid of them.] They 
Laos indeed how to handle their Arms; they under« 


Your ſevere life has accuſtom'd you to fatigue, 
our Souls are full of that noble ardour „ which 


in leading the way thro' labours & dangets. All out 
ptbſptiigies , & put misfortünes, ſhall be commot, 


1 


e. 


ut 


chan in thoſe of the Emperor of the Medes, who 
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He then turn'd to the Senators, & with a reſo- 
jute and ſevere countenance ſaid, Cambyſes is not 
ignorant of the intrigues of the Court of Hebatan, 
to ſow diſtruſt in your minds. He knows that you 
intend to refuſe him ſubſidies. [He might, with an 
Army devoted to him, force you to a compliance 
with his deſires] but having foreſeen the War, he 
has taken his precautions. One Battle will decide 
the fate of Perſia : He does not want your afliſtance. 
However, remember that the liberty of your Country 
is at preſent in queſtion. Is this liberty leſs ſecure 
in the hands of my Father, your lawful Prince, 


holds all the neighbouring Kings in an abſolute de- 
pendence ? If Cambyſes ſhould be vanquiſh'd, your 
privileges are lolt for ever. If he prove victorious , | 
have you not canſe to fear the juſtice of a Prince 
whom you have incens'd by your ſecret eabals? 
The Prince, by this diſcourſe, intimidated ſome, 
confirm'd others in their duty, & united all in one 
deſign, of contributing to the preſervation of their 
country. Soranes appear'd more zealous than any, 
and earneſtly requeſted to have ſome command 1n 
the Army: But as Cyrus had not conceal'd from 
Cambyſes his juit ſuſpicions of that Miniſter, the King 
did not ſuffer himſelf to be impos'd upon by appea- 
tances. Under pretext, of providing for the ſecurity 
of the Kingdom , he kept him near his perſon ; but 
gave orders to watch his conduct: So that Sorane 
was a Priſoner in the Capital without perceiving it. 
Cyrus having learnt that Aftyages had march'd his 
troops through the deſarts of !/arzs, in order to enter 
Perſia, prevented him with wonderful diligence . 
He paſs'd over craggy mountains, & through ſuch 
ways as were impaſſable by any other than an Army 
iccuſtoin'd to fatigue , & conducted by ſo active 4 
Genetal, 1 Hle 
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le gaind the plains of Paſſagarda, ſeized the {offer' 
beſt poſts, & encamp'd near a ridge of mountains dt 
which defended him on one ſide, fortify ing hin. N cond 
ſelt on the other by a double entrenchment. Aſchagn 
| quickly appear'd, & encamp'd in the ſame plain 
near a lake. Eb $6 wn 
The two Armies continued in ſight of each other 
for ſeveral days. Cyrus who could not but with great 
- regret, conſider the conſequences of a war againf 
his Grand- father, employ'd this time in ſending tg 
Aſlyagess Camp, a Satrap, named Artabaſus, why 
fpoke to him in the following manner. 1 35 
Cyrus, your Grandſon, is in great concern for the 
War which he has been forc'd to undertake again 
you. He has negiccteq nothing to prevent it, not 
will refaſe any means to put an epd to it. He is 
not deaf to the voice of Nature, but he cannot {+ 
crifice the liberty of his people. He would be glad 
by an honourable treaty, to reconcile the love of 
his country with filial affection. He is in a condi- 
tion to make War; but at the ſame time is not 
aſham'd to ask Peace, ES 
The Emperor, ſtill irritated by Cyaxares, perſiſted 
in his firit reſolution, & Artabaſus return'd, without 
ſucceeding in his negotiation. 703 
Cyrus ſeeing himſelf reduc'd to the neceſſity of 
hazarding a battle, & knowing of what importance 
it is, in affairs of war, to deliberate wih mary, 
to decide with few, aud to execute wuh ſpeed, 
aſſembled his principal Officers, & heard all theit 
opinions. He then took his reſolution, which le 
communicated only to Hyſtaſpes & Harpagus. 
The * following he caus'd a rumour to be 
ſpread in the Army of the Enemy, that he intended 
to retire, not daring to engage with unequal forces, 
Before he left the Camp, he cauſed: facrifices 2 
; : Oel d, 
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e fer d, & made the uſual libations; & all the Chiefs 
id the ſame. He gave the Word, Mythras th 
conductor & Sawiour, & then mounting his horſe, 
commanded each man to his rank. All the Soldiers 
had iron cuiraſſes of divers colours, made like the 
ales of fiſn. Their caſques or tiara's were of braſs; 
with a great white feather. Their ſhields were made 
of willow , beſide which hung their quivers. Their 
arts were ſhort, their bows long, & their arrows 
made of canes. Their ſcymitars hung at their belts 
pon their right thighs. The royal Standard was 2 
golden Eagle, wich Its wings expanded; the ſame 
hich the Kings of Perſia have ever ſince uſed; © 
He decamp'd by night, & advanced in the plains 
of Paſſagarda, while Aſtyages made hate to meet 
him by Sun-riſing. Cyrus 1mmediate'y drew up his 
Army in order of battle, only twelve deep, that the 
avelins & darts of the laſt rank might reach the 
enemy; & that all the parts might ſupport. & attiff 
each other without confuſion. Further, he choſe 
ut of all of the banalions a ſelect tioop, of which 
he form'd a triangular Phalanx, after the manner 
df the Greeks. He placed this body of reſerve behind 
is Army, commanding them not to ftir till he 
imſelf ſhould give orders. 

The North-wind blew hard ; the plain was cover'd: 
rich duſt & ſand. Cyrus had poſted his Army fo 


„ Worantagiouſly , that the riſing duſt was driven full. 
d, r the taces of the Medes, & tavour'd his ſtratagem. 


Harpagus commanded the right wing, ay/taſpes'the 
i , Araſpes the center, & Cyrus was preſent every 
r : I 
The Army. of the Medes was compos'd of ſeveral 
ied Whuare battalions, thirty in front, and thirty deep, 
es, WP"! ſtanding cloſe, to be the more impenetrable . 
be n the front of the Army were the chariots ,- with 
, eat ſythes faſten'd to the axletrees. 
| = | Cyrus 
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Cyrus order'd Harpagus & Hyſtaſpes to extend the 
two wings by degrees, in order to incloſe the Ay, 
While he is ſpeaking he hears a clap of Thunder 
We follow thee great Oromazes, cry'd he, and in 
the ſame inſtant began the Hymn of battle, to which 
all the Army anfwer'd with loud ſhouts, invoking 

the God Mychrds. | 
Cyrus's Army preſented their front in a ſtraight line 
to deceive Aſtyages ; but the center marching flower, 
& the 2 faiter, the whole Perſian Army was 
foon form'd into a creicent. The Medes pierce the 
firſt ranks of the center, and advance to the lat. 
They began already to cry, Victory! when Cyry, 
at the head of his body of reſerve, falls upon the 
Medes, while Harpagus & Hyſlaſpes ſurround them 

on all fides, upon which the Battle is renew'd. 
The triangular Phalanx of the Perſians pierce 
through the ranks of the Medes, & turns aſide ther 
chariots. Cyrus, mounted on a foaming Steed, flies 
from rank to rank: the fire of his eyes animates the 
Soldiers, & the ſerenity. of his countenance baniſhe; 
all fear. In the heat of the battle he is active; yet 
calm, and preſent to himſelf, he ſpeaks to ſome, 
encourages others by ſigns, & keeps every one In 
his poſt. The Medes {urroun.ied on all ſides, ate 
attack'd in front, in rear, & in flank. The Perſran 
cloſe in upon them, & cut them in pieces. Nothing 
is heard but the claſhing of Arms, & the groans of 
the dying. Streams of blood cover the plain. Deſpalr, 
Rage&Cruelty ſpread Slaughter&Death every where, 
Cyrus alone feels a generous pity and humanity, 
Aſiyages & Cyaxares being taken priſoners, he giv 
orders to ſound a retreat, and put an end to lit 

purſuit. ; WW 

Cyaxares, inflam'd with rage & all the paſſions 
which poſſeſs a proud ſpitit, when fallen * I 
1 f E319] EU. hopes, 
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hopes, would not ſee Cyrus. He pretended to be 
wounded, & ask'd permiſſion to go to Acbatan, 
which was granted, 1 4 Se WES. 
Aſtyages was conducted with pomp to the Capital 
of * „ not like a conquer'd Prince, but a vic- 
torious one. Being no longer importun'd by the 
il counſels of his Son, he made a peace, & Perſia 


ne was declar'd a free Kingdom for ever. This wag 
eme firſt fervice which Cyrus did his Country. 
ag The ſucceſs'of this war, ſo contrary to the ex- 
he pectations of Soranes, open'd his eyes. If the event 
it, bad been anſwerable to his defires, he would till 
4, have continu'd his perfidiouſneſs: But finding that 
he he was not free to eſcape, that his projects were 
em diſconcerted , & that it was not poſſible to conceal 
them any longer, he ſhrunk with horror to behold 
ces me dreadful condition into which he had brought 
er himſelf, the crimes he had committed, and the 
lies certain diſgrace which would follow. Not able to 
the Wi endure this proſpect, he falls into deſpair, kills him- 
nes elf, & leaves a ſad example to poſterity, of the 
yet i exceſſes to which mad ambition may carry the 
nc, greateſt geniuz's, even when their hearts are not 


entirely corrupted. 


After his death Cyrus was inform'd of all the par- 


unge plauding himſelf for having early ſeen into the 
s 18 character of this Minitter, beheld with concern. 
par; & lamented the unhappy condition-of Man, who 
cre, often loſes all the fruit of his talents , & ſometimes 
an. precipitates himſelf into the greateſt crimes, by 
ei giving way to a headſtrong imagination & a blind 
me paſion. ; | m7 

As ſoon as the peace was concluded, Aſiyagzes 
hom return'd to Media. After his departure Cyrus aſſembled 
11 ü we Senators, Sazrapes, & all the Chiefs of the people, 


ticulars of his treachery. The Prince, without ap- 
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& ſaid to them, in the name of the King. M. 
Father's arms have deliver'd Perſia, from all foreig 
dependance. He might now abridge your rights & 
privileges, and even deſtroy your authority, an 
govern abſolutely : But he abhors ſuch maxims. [t j 
only under the Empire of Arimanias, that force 
alone preſides. The great Oromazes does not govern 
tn that manner: His ſovereign Reaſon is the rule 
of his will. Princes are his images; they ought to 
imitate his condut. [The Laws ſhould be their 
only rule. One ſingle Man is not ſufficient fo 
making good Laws.] How wiſe and juſt ſoever 
Princes are, they are ſtill but Men, & conſequently 
have prejudices & paſſions. Nay, were they exempt 
From theſe , they cannot ſee and hear every thing: 
They have need of faithful Counſellors, to inform 
& aſſiſt them. Tis thus that Cambyſes reſolves to 
govern. He will reſerve no more power than is 
neceſſary to do good ; & chuſes to have ſuch reſtraints 
as may flop & hinder him from doing ill. Senators, 
baniſh your fears, lay aſide your diſtruſts, & cleave 
to your King: He preſerves all your rights to you, 
Aſſiſt him in making the Perſians happy: He deſires 
to reign over free Children „& not over Slaves. 
At theſe words joy was diffus'd through the whole 
aſſembly. Some cry'd out, Is not this the God 
Aythras himſelf, come down from the Empyreum, 
to renew the reign of Oromaxes? Others diſſolv'd in 
tears, & were unable to ſpeak. The old men look d 
on him as their Son, the young men call'd him 
Father: All Perſia ſeem'd but one Family. 
Thus did Cyrus avoid all the ſnares of Sorazes, 
triumph over the plots of Cyaxares, & reftore liberty 
to the Perſians. He never had recourſe to artifice, 
mean diſſimulation, or tricking policy, unworthy 
of 'great Souls, DI TE 
4 6 | A ſtyages 
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Afyages dy'd ſoon after his return home, & left 


10 he Empire to Cyaxares. Cambyſes foreſeeing that 
e curbulent & jealous ſpirit ot chat Prince would 
on excite new diſturbances, reſolv'd to ſeek an 
" alliance with the Aſyrians, The Kings of Aſſyria 


the Emperors of the Medes had been, for three 
ges paſt, e rival powers of the eaſt, They were 
ontinually endeavouring to weaken each other, 
n order to become Mafters of Aſia. | | 


* Cambyſes, who Knew his Son's abilities, propos'd 
ro bim that he ſhould go in perſon to the Court of 
Ve Xubuchodenofar , to treat with Amytiis, the Wife of 
e Prince, and Siſter of Mandana. She govem d 
5 he Kingdom during the King's madness. | 


e: cus had formerly been hinder'd from gol 
> Whither, by his Mother's fickneſs. He was excee note 
leaſed with a journey to Babylon, not only that he 


1 might ferve his country, but likewiſe have an op- 
ns ortunity of converſing with the Jews, whoſe Ora- 
Is les, as he had learn'd from Zoroaſter, contain'd 
ve Niedictions of his future greatneſs ; & he had no leſs. 
\y, W (lire to ſee the miſerable condition of King Na- 
res cbodonoſor, the report of which was ſpread over 


the eaſt, Having fill'd the Council and Senate 
te With Men of approved loyalty & capacity, he left 
od , «rok'd Sußana, & ſoon arriv d at Babylon. 
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B12 7 IRA M15 had founded the City 
, Seb as Of Babylon ; ; but Nabuchodonoſor had 
gen It its principal beauties, Having 
niſh'd his wars abroad, & being in 
7 full peace at home, he had apply'd hi 
thoughts to make his Capita one of the Wonder 
of the world. 
t was ſituated in a vaſt plain, water'd by the 
Euphrates. The fruitfulneſs of the ſoil was ſo greit, 
that it yielded the King as much as the half of hi 
Empire, & produc' d two huitdred times more than 
was ſown. - 

The walls of the City u were built of large brick 
{cemented together with bitumen, or a flime ariſing 
out of the earth, which in time became harder than 
marble ] They were fourſcore foot thick, thi 
hundred & fifty high, & form' d a perfect ſquare 
twenty leagues in compaſs. A hundred and fit 
towers were rais'd at certain diſtances upon thel 
inacceſſible walls, and commanded all the county 
round ont 


* The following particulars are to be found in Hetodotus 
4whe bad been uon the ſpot, B. 1, Diod. Sic, B. 2, Quint, Gull 
B. 5, Prideaux Connexion. 
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' In the fides of theſe walls were a hundred gates 
of braſs, through which might be ſeen paſling to & 
fro an, innumerable throng of people, of all nations. 
Fifty great ſtreets travers'd the City from {ide to fide, 
& by croſſing each other, form'd above fix hundred 
urge diviſions, in which were ſtately palaces, de- 
lightful gardens, & magnificent ſquares. 0 
The Euphrates flow'd through the middle of the 
City; & over this river was a bridge, built with 
ſurpriſing art. - At its two extremities were two 
Palaces: The old one to the eaſt, the new one to 
the weſt, Near the old Palace was the Temple of 
lus. From the center of this building roſe a pyra- 
mid; ſix hundred foot high, & compos'd of eight 
towers, one above another. [The uppermoſt was 
the holy place, where the principal myſteries were 
celebrated. ] From the top of this tower, the Ba- 
bylonians obſerv'd the motion of the Stars, which 
was theit favourite ſtudy., & by which they made 
themſelves famous in other nations. CO 
At the other end of the bridge ſtood the new 
Palace, which was eight miles in circuit. Its famous 
hanging gardens, which were ſo many large ter- 
nafſes one above another, roſe like an Amphitheatre 
to the height of the City walls. The whole maſs 
was ſupported by divers arches cover'd with broad 
ltones rongly cemented , & over them was firſt a 
layer of reed, mix'd with bitumen, then two rows 
of bricks, & over theſe were laid thick ſheets of 
lead, which made the whole impenettable to rain, 
or any moiſture. [The mould which cover'd all was 
of that depth, as to have room enough for the 
greateſt trees to take root in it.] In theſe Gardens 
were long walks, which ran as far as the eye could 
teach; howers, green plots, & flowets of all kinds; 
Canals ; baſins, * water and _ 
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this place of delights. A moſt ſurpriſing collection 
of all the beauties of nature & art. 
The author, or rather the creator, of ſo many 
prodigies, equal to Hercules in bravery , & ſuperior 
to the greateſt men by his genius, was, after in. 
credible ſucceſſes, fallen into a kind of madne, 
He imagin'd himſelf transform'd into a beaſt, & had 
all the fierceneſs of one: 5 

As ſoon as Cyrus was arriv'd at Babylon, he went 
to ſee Queen Amytis. This Princeſs had, for nen ite 
ſeven years, been in great ſorrow; but ſhe was be 


ginning to moderate her grief, becauſe the Jeus, = 
who were then Captives in the City, had promis(| 4 
her that the King ſhould be cur'd in a few days. Nee 
She was waiting that happy moment with great in- 3 
patience: The wonders which ſhe had ſeen pet: gl 


form'd by Daniel, had made her confide in what he 
faid. Cyrus, from a reſpectful conſideration of the 
affliction of Amytis, avoided ſpeaking to her cor 
cerning the principal deſign of his journey. He ws 
ſenſible that it was not a favourable conjoncture to 
treat of political affairs, & waited , like the Queen 
for the King's cure; but not with the ſame hops, 
In the mean while, ke endeavour'd to ſatisfy hi 
curioſity of knowing the Religion and manners 0 
the 1/raelites. 2 8 7H Z 
Daniel was not then at Babylon, but was gone to 
viſit & conſole the Jews, diſpers'd throughout 4 
fyria. Amytis made Cyrus acquainted with an 1: 
luſtrious Hebrew, named Eleazer | for whom ſhe hu 
à particular eſteem.) The Prince being inforn!'d bf 
him that the People of God did not look upon tt 
King's frenzy as a natural diſtemper, but as a punill 
ment from Heaven, enquir'd of him the cauſe of it 
Nabuchodonoſor, laid the Hebrew Sage, bein 


led away by impious men whe were about him , 
92 = can 75 
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came at length to ſuch an exceſs of irreligion, that 
he blaſphem'd againſt the moſt High; and to crown 
is impiety , he made, of our ſacred veſſels, & of 
he riches which he had brought from his expedi- 
jon into Judea , a golden Statue, of an enormous 
ne, [& reſembling his own perſon.] He had it 
reed, & conſecrated, in the plain of Dura, and 
ommanded that it ſhould be ador'd, by all his 
ubjects. i os a, 6K 
He was admoniſh'd by divine dreams, that he 
hould be puniſh'd for his Idolatry & pride in this 
fe. A Hebrew, nam'd Daniel, a Man famous for 


1 


e eace, virtue, & his knowledge of futurity, ex- 
+ ain'd to him thoſe dreams, and denounc'd God's 


doments upon him, which were ready to break 
th. | 


1 The words of the Prophet made ſome impreſſion. 
9 don the King's mind; but being ſurrounded by 


ophane Men, who deſpis d the heavenly Powers, 
neglected the divine admonition, & gave him- 


. f up anew to his impiety. _ 5 

ee At the end of the year, while he is walking in 
mo s gardens, admiring the beauty of his own works, 
1 ados of his glory, and the greatneſs of his 


pire; he exalts himſelf above humanity, & be- 
mes an idolater of his own proud imaginations. 
e hears a voice from Heaven, ſaying, [O Ki 
buchodonoſor , to thee it is ſpoken ,] The Kingdom 
leparted from thee, & they ſhall drive thee from Men, 
thou ſhall eat graſs as the braſis of the field, till 
en years are paſt, & until thou know that the Moſt 
ph ruleth over all the Kingdoms of the Univerſe , 
give h them to whomſoever he will, 5 

n the fame hour was the thing fulfill'd, & his 
lon was taken from him. He was ſeiz'd with a 


Wy, & with fits of raging magneſs. In vain 1 | 
| | | NI. 8388 * 
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attempted, to hold him by chains; he broke all hh fome 
fetters, & ran away into the mountains, roaring nver. 
like a Lion. No one can approach him, without upon 
danger. He has no repoſe, except one day in the & ſe: 
week, which is the Sabbath. Then his reaſon re- com 
turns, & he holds diſcourſes worthy of admiration * misfc 
It is now almoſt ſeven years that he has been in great 
this condition, and we are expecting his total deli- punil 

verance in a few days, according to the divine pre- borbe 


diction. = Fs 
Here Cyrus ſigh d , & could not forbear ſaying to c) 


Araſpes: In all the countries through which | paſs,Mlthis | 
1 ſee nothing but ſad examples of the weakneſs &Mcoun 
misfortunes of Princes. In Egypt, Apries ſuffers him with 
ſelf to be made a ſacrifice by his blind confidence Nobſer 


in 


a perfidious Favourite. At Sparta, two young aid 
Kings were going to ruin the State, if not preventec 
by the wiſdom of Chilo. The fate of Periander, 
& his whole family at Corinth, will be a dreadful 
example to poſterity of the miſeries which Tyranty 
& Uſurpers draw upon themſelves. At Athens, Pi 
feftratus is twice dethron'd, {as a puniſhment fro 

the Gods for his artifice.] Polycrates, King of Samos 


fuffers himſelf to be impos'd upon ſo far, as te per by pt 
fecute innocence. At Crete, the ſucceſſors of Mini filſe 


have deftroy'd the moſt perfect of all Governments 
Here, Nabuc hodonoſor draws upon himſelf the wrath 


of Heaven, by his impiety. Great Oromazes! affe 


it only in your anger then, that you gave Kings . 
Mortals? Are grandeur e virtue incompatible? | 
The morning of the Sabbath, Cyrus, accompany Wo pe 


-4 


+ See AMegaſt's & Alyden. quoted by Foſephu Ait. B, 1 
Chap, 11, & by Buſab. Prep, Eyang. B. 5. Chap, 41. 


4 


abylon frequented. They beheld the unfortunate 
Prince come down from the hills, & lie down unde 


Eleazer ,. went to the place which the King 01 


ſomeß 6 
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is fome willows, which were upon the banks of the 
no tiver. They approach him in ſilence: He was ſtretchd 
upon the graſs, his eyes turn'd towards Heaven; 
& ſending forth from time to time deep fighs, ac- 


e- company'd with bitter tears. In the midſt of his. 
„ nisfortunes there was ſtill upon his face an air of 
in greatnefs , which ſhew'd , that che Moſt High, in 


puniſhing , had not entirely forſaken” him. They 
forbore., out of reſpect, to ſpeak to him, or to in- 
terrupt the profound grief, in which he was plung d. 


toll cyrus, deeply ſtruck with the fad condition of 
iſs, this great Prince, ſtood immoveable, and on his 
&MWcountenance appeared all the tokens of a Soul ſeiz d 


ſaid to him: Heaven ſuffers me to have intervals“ 
of reaſon , to make me ſenſible; that I do not poſ- 
ſeſs it as a property; that a ſuperior Being takes it 
tom me, & reſtores it, when he pleaſes ; & that 
be who gives it me is a ſovereign Intelligencè, 
who holds all Nature in his hand, & can diſpoſe it 
In order, or overturn it, according to his pleaſure. 

Heretofore, being blinded by pride, & corrupted 
by proſperity, I ſaid within my ſelf, & to all the 
falſe Friends who were about me; We are born, as 
# were by chance, & after death we' ſball be, as if 
we had never been. The Soul is a ſpark of fire, which” 
es out when the body is reduc'd to aſhes. Come, let 
u enjoy. the preſent good; let us make haſte to exhauſt * 
al pleaſures. Let us drink the moſt delicious wines * 
O perfume our ſelves with. odoriferous oils, Let us crown - 
ur ſelves with roſes before they wither. Tet ſtrength bs 
ur only law, & pleaſure the rule of our duty. Let us 
bake the juſt fall into our ſnares, becauſe he dis honour: 
by his virtue. Let us try him with affronts & or- 


with terror and compaſſion. The King:of Babylox* 
obſerv'd it, and without knowing who he was; 


ante, that we may ſes * be ſincetz. T * oy 
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it was that I blaſphem'd againſt Heaven, & this iz ( 
the ſource of my miſeries. Alas! I have but too upe 
much deſerv'd them. | Ma | 
- Scarce had he pronounced theſe words, when he Ml per 
ſtarted up, ran away, & hid himſelf in the neigh. Ml to 
bouring foreſt; This fad ſpectacle augmented the WM con 
reſpect Cyrus had for the Deity , and redouble \ 
his deſire of being fully inſtructed in the Religion MW infi! 
of the Hebrews. He frequently ſaw Fleazer , wih H 
whom he came by degrees into. a ſtrict friendſhip, feff, 
The Eternal, being watchful over Cyrus, whom Bein 
he had choſen, to bring about the deliverance of MWhap| 
his People, thought fit, by his "converſation with {ſto | 
this Hebrew Sage, to prepare him to receive, {Wnob| 
ſoon after , the inſtructions of the Prophet crea 
Daniel. | 
Ever ſince the captivity of the Iſraelites, the H M 
brew Doctors, who were diſpers'd in the ſeveri|{Mexec 
Nations, had apply'd theniſc]ves to the ſtudy of ti di 
profane Sciences, & endeavour'd to reconcile Reli-Mvith: 
gion with Philoſophy. In order thereto , they em-ſſWcate 
rac'd, or forſook the literal ſenſe of the ſacrei Hutu 
books, according as it ſuited with their notion, fot 
or was repugnant to them. They taught, that the 
Hebrew traditions were often wrap'd up in all 
gories, according to the eaſtern cuſtom ; but the 
pretended to explain them. This was what gave 
riſe afterwards to that famous Sect among the H. 
brews call d the Allegoriſts. | 
Eleager was of the number of thoſe Philoſopher, 
& was, with reaſon, eſteem'd one of the greatel 
genius's of his age. He was vers'd in all the ſcience 
of the Chaldeans and Egyptians, & had had ſeven 
diſputes with the eaſtern Magi, to prove that thy 
Religion of the Jews was not only the moſt antient, 
but the moſt conformable to reaſon, | 


Cyr 
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Cyrus having divers times diſcours'd with Eleazer, 
upon all he had learnt in Perſia, Egypt, & Greece, 
concerning the great revolutions which had hap- 


e pen'd in the univerſe, deſir d him one day to explain 
to him the doctrine of the Hebrew Philoſophers, 
he concerning the three ſtates of the world. 

Fi We adore, anſwered Eleazer, but one only God, 
infinite, eternal immenſe. He has defin'd himſelf, 
ihWHz wHo 1s, to denote, that he exiſts of him- 


ſelf, and that all other beings exiſt only by him. 
Being rich by the riches of his own nature, and 
happy by his own ſupreme felicity, he had no need 
to produce other ſubſtances. Nevertheleſs, by a 
noble & free effort of his beneficent Will , he has 
created divers orders of Intelligences, to make them 
happy. | 

Man firſt forms the plan of his work before he 
executes it; but the Fiernal conceives, produces, 
& diſpoſes every thing in order, by the ſame act, 
vithout labour or ſucceſſion. He thinks, & imme- 
em ately all the poſſible ways of repreſenting himſelf 
cre(MWoutwardly , appear before him. A world of ideas 
ons, form'd in the divine Intellect. He wills, & in- 
 theſWiantly real Beings, reſembling thoſe Ideas, fill his 
immenſity., The whole Univerſe, & the vaſt ex- 


theyWanſe of Nature, diſtinct from the divine eſſence, 
gare produc d. | | 
ee The Creator has repreſented himſelf two ways, 


dy ſimple pictures, & by living images. Hence there 
re two ſorts of creatures eſſentially different, ma- 
erial Nature, & intelligent Nature. The one re- 
reſents only ſame perfections of its original; the 
ven ther knows and enjoys it. There are an infinite 
umber of ſpheres, full of ſuch intelligent Beings. 
| Sometimes theſe Spirits plunge themſelves into 
ie unfatkomable depths of the Divine Nature, to 

N 4 adore 
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adore its beauties, which are ever new. At other 
times they admire the perfections of the Creator in 
his works; This is their two-fcld happineſs. They 
Cannot inceſſantly contemplate the ſplendor of the 
divine Efſence; their weak & finite nature requires 
that they ſhould ſometimes veil their eyes: This is 
the reaſon why the material World was created; 
for the diverfion of the intellectual. 1 
T“ uo ſorts of Spirits loſt this happineſs by their 
disloyalty. The one, call'd Cherubim, were of x 
ſuperior order, & are now infernal Spirits. The 
other call'd Iſchim, were of a leſs perfect nature, 
Ew are the Souls which actually inhabit mortal 
bodies. ; 
The chief of the Cherubim approach'd nearer to 
e Throne than the other Spirits. He was crown 
with the moſt excellent gitts of the Moſt High; 
but loſt his wiſdom by a vain complacency in him. 
ſelf. Being enamour'd with his own beauty, he 
beheld & confider'd himſelf, and was dazzled with 
the luſtre of his own light. He firſt grew proud, 
then rebell'd, & drew into his rebelliog all the Geni 
of his Order.. „ 3 
The Iſchim became too much attach'd to material 
objects, & in the enjoyment of created pleaſures, 
forgot the ſupreme beatitude of ſpirits. The firſt were 
elated with pride, the ſecond debas'd by ſenſuality. 
Upon this there happen'd a great revolution in 
the Heavens. The Sphere of the Cherubim became 
a dark Chaos, where thoſe unhappy Intelligence 
deplore, without hope, the felicity they have lo 
by their own fault, | 
The 1{him being leſs guilty, becauſe they had 
finn'd through weakneſs, were condemn'd by the 
Almighty ta animate mortal bodies.. God ſuffer'd 
them to fall into a kind of lethargy, that they — 
. * 0 Olge 
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r Whorget their former ſtate, The Earth, which they 
inhabited, chang'd its form: It was no longer a 
pee of delights: The continual war of the elements 
e ſobjected men to diſeaſes and death. This is the 


& Whidden meaning of what the Hebrew Lawgiver wrote 
u concerning the terreſtrial Paradiſe, & the fall of our 
1; fit Parents. Adam does not repreſent one ſingle 


Man, but all Mankind, All other Nations have their 
Allegories & we have ours. Thoſe who ſtop at the 
letter, are offended at many expreſſions in our ſacred 
books. But the true Sage penetrates into their 
meaning, and diſcovers myſteries in them of the 
Iticheſt wiſdom, late | 

Souls, being once diſunited from their origin, 


1 


to had no longer any fix'd principle of union. The 
& order of generation, mutual wants, & ſelf- love; 


became, here be:ow, the only bonds of oir tranſient 
ſociety , and took the place of juſtice, friendſhip, 
he end the love of order, which unite the heavenly 
ith Whirits. | | r 


, Divers other changes happen'd in this mortal abode, 


en ſuitable to the ſtate of Souls who ſuffer, & deſerve 

o ſuffer, & are to be cur'd by their ſufferings. - 
ri In the end, the great Prophet, whom we eall 
es, the Meſſiab, will come & reſtore order in the uni- 
ere verſe. It is he who is the head, & the conductor 
of all intelligent natures. He is the firſt-born of all 
creatures. The Deity has united h mfelf to him in 


an intimate manner, from the beginning of time. 
nces Mit is he who convers'd with our Fathers under a 
lol human form. It is he who appear'd to our Law- : 


giver upon the holy Mount. It is he who ſpoke to 
the Prophets under a viſible appearance. lt is he 
ho is call'd every where the deſire of Nations; be- 


Fer'd Meauſe he has been known to them, tho' imperfectly, 
ight Wy an angicnt Tradition, with the origin of which 
I get FL EY N _ | they. 
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they are unacquainted. To conclude, it is he who MW. - 
will come in triumph upon the clouds, to reſtote G5 
the Univerſe to its primitive ſplendor & felicity. 2 
Foa ſee here the general plan of Providence. z ft 
The foundation of the whole Law, & of all the 
Prophecies, is the idea of a nature, pure in its or. of 
inal, corrupted by ſin, and to be one day reſtor d. che 
heſe three fundamental truths are repreſented in & 
our ſacred books under various images. The bon. * 
dage of the Iſraelites in Egypt, their journey throug porn 
the deſart, and their arrival in the promis'd land; io i 
repreſent to us the fall of Souls, their ſufferings n hav 
this mortal life, aud their return to the heavenly Up 
country from whence they came. | 
Cyrus, almoſt tranſported with hearing this ac- Wi 
count, wou'd by nv means interrupt the Philoſopher; ] 
bur ſeeing that he had done ſpeaking , he ſaid: com 
You give me a much higher idea of the Divinity to b 
than the Philoſophers of other nations. They hae can 
repreſented the firſt Principle to me, only as a fh. I 
vereign Intellect. who ſeparated & reduc'd. to order, 118 
the Chaos of eternal Matter. But you teach ms, truth 
that HE WHO 18, has not only regularly diſposd what 
that Matter, but produc'd it; that he has given it 
being, as well as motion; & has fill'd his immenſiy 
with new ſubſtances, as well as new forms. | The 
Amiliftes , Jyngas, Coſmogoges, all the Geniz which 
inhabit the Empyreum, & all the ſubordinate Divi 
nities, ador'd in other Countrics, are not parts of hi 
ſubſtance, but images of his greatneſs, & mere eſfech 
of his power.) 30 ſhew me, that in all nar 
there is but one ſupreme Deity, who gives exiſtence, 
life & reaſon to all beings. This then is the Gol 
of Iſraol, ſo ſuperior to thoſe of ail other nations. 
I ſee likewiſe that your Theology is perfectiy con- 
formable to the Doctrine of the Perſians, Egyprians, 
& Greeks, concerning the three ſtates of the world. 
| | Zoroaſi 
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Zoroaſter, being learned in the ſciences of the 
Gymnoſophiſts , ſpoke to me of the firſt Empire of 
Oromaxes, before the Rebellion of Arimanius, as of 
a ſtate in which Spirits were happy & perfect. In 
Exypt , the Religion of Hermes repreſents the Reign 
of Oris, before the monſter Typhon broke through 
the mundane egg, as a ſtate exempt from miſeries 
& paſſions. Orpheus has ſung the Golden Age as a 
ſtate of ſimplicity & innocence. Each Nation has 
formed an 1dea of this primitive world, according 
[to its genius. The Magi, who are all Aſtronomers. 
have plac'd it in the Stars. The Egyptians, who are 
all Philoſophers, have fancy'd it a Republick of Sages. 
[The Greeks, who delight in rural ſcenes, have de- 
ſcrib'd it as a Country of Shepherds. 2 
| 1 further obſerve that the Sibyls have foretold the 
coming of a Hero, who is to deſcend from Heaven, 
to bring back Aſtræa to the Earth. The Perſians 
call him Mythras ; the Egyptians, Orss ;- the Greeks, 
_ the Conductor, & Saviour. It is true they 
differ in their deſcriptions, but all agree in the ſame 
1, truths. They are all ſenſible, that Man 1s not now 
0s 0 BW what he was, & believe that he will one day aſſume 
1 1 Wa more perfect form. God cannot ſuffer an eternal 
a WMblemiſh in his work. Evil had a beginning, & it 
Tie Bill have an end. Then will be the triumph of light 
over darkneſs, That is the time fix'd by deſtiny, 
for the total deſtruction of Typhon, Arimanius, & 


dato. That is the preſcrib'd period for re-eſtabliſhing 
(06 Whe Reign of Oromazes, Oſiris & Saturn. : 
"uo Nevertheleſs , there ariſes one great difficulty, 
** yhich no Philoſopher has yet been able to ſolve me. 


do not conceive how Evil could happen under the 
bovernment of a God, who is good, wiſe & powerful,” 
he be wiſe, he might have foreſeen it. If he be power- 
, he might have hinderd it: And if he be good, 
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he ſbould have prevented it. Help me to anſwer this 
great difficulty, ſo as to juſtify the eternal wiſdom. 
Why has God created free beings capable of evil ? Why 
has he beſlow'd on them ſo fatal a git? | 
Liberty, anſwered Eleazer, is a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of our reaſonable nature. To be free, is to 
be able to chuſe. To chuſe, is to prefer. Every 
Being capable of reaſoning & comparing can prefer, 
& conſequently chuſe, This is the effential diffe. 
rence between bodies & ſpirits: The one are ne- 
ceſſarily tranſported where - ever the moving force 
carries them; The other are mov'd only by Reaſon, 
which enlizhrens them. God could not give us in- 
telligence, without giving us liberty. 

But could he not, reply'd Cyrus, have hinder'd us 
from abuſing our liberty, by ſhewing us truth with 
ſo clear an evidence, that it would have been im- 
poſſible to miftake 2 When the ſovereign beauty 
difplays his infinitely attractive charms, they ſeize 
& engrols the, whole will, and make all inferior 
amiableneſs vaniſh, as the riſing Sun diſpels the 
ſhades of night. 
he pureſt light, anſwer d Eleaxer, does not il 

luminate thoſe who will not ſee. Now, every fuite 

Intelligence may turn his eyes from the truth. { hav 


already told you that Spirits cannot inceſſantlV con- 


template the ſplendors of the divine Eſſence; fe 
are oblig'd from time to time to cover their faces. 
*Tis then that ſelf-love may ſeduce them & make 
them take an apparent good for a real one. And 
this falſe good. may dazzle & draw them away from 


the true Good, Selt-love is inſeparable from our 
| nature, God, in loving himſelf , eſſentially loves 
| Order, becauſe he is Order; but the Creature may 
love it ſelf without loving Order; and hence every. 

y and eſſentially fallible.- 


created Spirit is neceſſari 


-* N 


To 
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To ask why God has made fallible Intelligences, 


js to ask why he has made them finite, or why he 


has not created Gods as perfect as himſelf ? A thing 


impoſſible. 1 6 | 

Cannot God, continued Cyrus, employ his —_— 
2 to force free Intelligences to ſee & reli 
e 
Under the Empire of God himſelf, anſwer d Elea- 
rer, deſpotick rule & liberty are incompatible. In- 
clination, will, & love, are never forc'd. God does 
every thing he pleaſes in Heaven and upon Earth; 
but he will not employ his abſolute power to deſtroy 
the free nature of intelligent beings. If he did ſo, 
they would act no longer from inclination & choice, 
but by force & neceſſity: They would obey, but 
they would not love, Now love is what God de- 
mands , and it is the only worſhip worthy of him. 
He does not require it for any advantage to him- 
ſelf, but for the good of his creatures. He will have 
them happy, & contribute to their own happineſs ; 
happy by love, & by a love of pure choice. It is 
thus that their merit augments their felicity. - 


[ begin to underſtand you, ſaid Cyrus, Moral 


Evil does not come from the ſupremely good, wiſe, 
& powerful Being, who cannot be wanting to his 


Creatures, but from the weakneſs inſeparable from 


our limited nature, which may be dazzled and de- 
ceiv d. But what is the cauſe of natural Evil: Might 
not the goodneſs of God have brought back his offending 
Creatures to order, without making them ſuffer ? A good 
Father will never make uſe of puniſhments, when he 
can gain his Children by mildneſs. . LE 
. I have already told you, an/wer'd Eleazer, that 
we are capable of a twofold happineſs. If God, 


atter our rebellion , continu'd to us the full enjoy- 


ment of ercated pleaſure, we ſhould never aſpire to 
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an union with the Creator. We ſhould content our 
ſelves with an inferior happineſs, without any endes 
vours to attain to the ſupreme beatitude of our 
nature. The only means to give free Beings u diſlike 
& deteſtation of their diſorder, is to make them feel, 
For a time, the fatal conſequences of their wandring 
from him. God owes it to his juſtice to puniſh the 
uilty, that he may not countenance crimes ; and 
nis goodneſs likewiſe requires it, in order to corred 
& reform the criminal. Natural Evil is neceſſary 1 
cure moral Evil: Suffering is the only remedy for ſin. 
I comprehend you , ſaid Cyrus, God could not 


| deprive Spirits of liberty, without "depriving them 


ef intelligence; nor hinder them from being fallible, 
without making them infinite ; nor reſtore them 
after their fall, but by expiatory pains, without 
violating his juſtice & goodneſs. Exempt from al 
paſſion, he has neither anger, nor revenge. He 
Chaſtiſes, only to amend , & puniſhes, only to cure, 
Yes, anſwered Eleazer, all will ſuffer more or leſs 
as they are more or leſs gone aſtray, Thoſe who 
have never departed from their duty, will for ever 
excel the reſt in knowledge & in happineſs. Thoſe 
who delay their return to it, will be always inferiot 
to the others in perfection & felicity. The return of 
Spirits to their firſt principle, reſembles the motion 
of bodies towards their center. The nearer they 
approach to it, the more their velocity augments, 
This is the order eſtabliſh'd by eternal Wiſdom, 
the immutable law of diftributive juſtice ; from 
which God cannot deviate, without being effentially 
wanting to himſelf, countenancing rebellion , and 
expoſing all finite and fallible beings to the danger 
of diſturbing the univerſal harmony. | 
The conduct of God ſhocks us, only becauſe we 


are finite & mortal. Let us raiſe our thoughts mou 
| _ . ; 


ac 
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this place of exile, let us run over all the celeſtial 
regions , WE ſhall ſee diforder & evil no where bur 
in this corner of the Univerſe. The Earth is but 
m Atom in compariſon of Immenſity. The whole 
extent of time 1s but a moment in reſpe& of Eter- 
nity. Theſe two infinitely ſmall points will one day 
diſappear. Yet a little moment, & evil will be no 
more. But our limited minds, and our ſelf-love, 
magnify objects, & make us look upon that point, 
which divides the two eternities, as ſomething great. 


This, continu d Eleaxer, is what the underſtanding 


of Man can anſwer, to juftify the ways of God. 
t is thus that we confound Reaſon by Reaſon it ſelf. 
It is by theſe principles that our Doctors ſilence the 
Philoſophers of the Gentiles, who blaſpheme againſt 
he ſovereign Wiſdom, becauſe of the evils & crimes 
mich happen here below. But yet our Religion 
loes not conſiſt in theſe ſpeculations. It is not ſo 


uch a philoſophical ſyſtem, as a ſupernatural efta- 


iſhment. Daniel will inſtruct you in it. He is now 
he Prophet of The Moſt High. The Eternal ſhews 
im oftentimes futurity as preſent, & lends him his 
ower to work prodigies. He is ſoon to return to 
abylon. He will ſhew you the Oracles contain'd 
n our ſacred Books, and teach you what are the 


urpoſes for which God intends you. 
It was in this manner that the Hebrew Philoſopher 
iru&ted Cyrus; vainly ſtriving to fathom the un- 


archable depths of Divine Wiſdom. What was 


efective in his opinions, was ſet right by the more 
17 & ſublime inſtructions of Daniel, who came 
to Babylon a few days after. 

Now was the time fix d by the Prophets for the 
liverance of Nabuchodonoſor : His frenzy ceas'd, 
MIS reaſon was reſtor d to him. Before he return'd 
his Capital, he reſolv'd to pay a publick homage 
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he mounts upon an eminence, from whence he may 
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to the God of 7/rael, in the ſame place where he 
had given the notorious inſtance of his impiety, 
He order'd Daniel to afſemble the Princes, My 
giſtrates, Governors of Provinces, & all the Nobly 
of Babylon, & to conduct them to the plains of Durs 
where he had ſome years before erected the famous 
polden Statue. Cloath'd with his Imperial Robe, 


be ſeen by all the people. He has no longer any 
thing fierce or ſavage in his look: Notwithſtandin 
the dreadful condition to which his ſufferings 1 
reduc'd him, his countenance has a ſerene & mi. 
jeftick air. He turns towards the Eaſt, takes of 
his Diadem, proſtrates himſelf with his face to the 
earth, [& pronounces three times the tremendous 
r Eo EY =: 
After having ador'd the ETERNAL for ſont 
time in a protound ſilence, he riſes, & ſays: Peopt 
of all nations aſſembled together, it was here thi 
you formerly beheld the extravagant marks of m 
impious & abominable pride. It was here, that! 
uſurp'd the rights of the Divinity, & would for 
you to worſhip the work of mens hands. The Ml 
High, to puniſh this exceſs of irreligion, condemne 
me to eat graſs with the beaſts for ſeven whole ye 
The times are accompliſh'd. I have lifted up nj 
eyes to Heaven, & acknowledg'd his power. M| 
reaſon & my underſtanding are reſtored me. Yo 
God, (continued he, turning towards Daniel, ) ii 
truth the GOD os GODS, & KING or Kind 
All the inhabitants of the Earth are, before hin 
as nothing, & he does according to his will bot 
in Heaven & in Earth. His wiſdom is equal to! 
power, & all his ways are full of juſtice. Thoſe tit 
walk in pride he is able to abaſe, & he raiſes ag 
thoſe whom he had humbled- O Princes & Peopt 
karn to render homage to his Greatneſs! 


1 
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At theſe words the Aſſembly ſent up ſhouts of joy; 
* fill'd the air with acclamations, in honour of the” 
od of 1/rael;" "'Nabuchodonoſor was conducted hack 
ih pomp to his Capital, & reſum'd the govern»: 
bent of his Kingdom. Soon after, he fais d Danizt: 
the higheſt dignities, & the Jews were honour'd 
ith the firſt poſts throughout his vaſt Empire. 
Some days after, Amytis preſented Cyrus to Na- 
whodonoſor , who receiv'd the young Prince in a 
oft friendly manner, and gave him a favourable 
aring; However, the Nobles of Babylon, who fat 
the King's Council, repreſented to him in very 
rong terms, that it might be dangerous to provoke 
e Median Court; at the preſent juncture, when 
e forces of the Kingdom were much lefſen'd , & 
treaſure exhauſted by the late troubles during the 
Ing's illneſs: And that it would be better policy 
d foment the diviſions between the Medes & Per- 
ms; in order to make them mutually weaken each 
her's ſtrength ,' & ſo give the King of Babylon a. 
ir occafion of extending his conqueſts, = 5 
But Nabuchedonoſor, who by the misfortunes he 
d ſuffer'd, was cur'd of all ſuch falſe maxims, 
d not hearken to the ambitious projects of his 
Imiſters. And Cyrus obſerving his good diſpoſitions, 
ok that opportunity to lay before him the advan- 
ges he might find by an Alliance with Cambyſes. 
e repreſented to him, that the Medes were the only 
als of his power in the Eaſt; that it could not 
for the intereſt of the King of Babylon, to let 
em grow more conſiderable, by ſubjecting & op- 
elſing the Perſians; but that he ſhould rather make 
e latter his Friends, who might ferve as a barriet 
his Empire againſt the enterprizes of the Median 
Ince, And in fine, that Perſia lay very convenient 
the Babylonian Troops to march through it into 
edia, in Caſe Cyaxares ſnould 3 upon a rupture. 
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The Prince of Perſia ſpoke both in publick & pri. 
vate aſſemblies, with ſo much eloquence & ſtrengii ver 
of reaſon; he ſhew'd during the courſe of his ne 
gotiation, (which laſted ſome months) ſo much bur 
candor and truth; he manag'd the Nobles with { 
much prudence and dexterity, that in the end he 
brought them all over. An Alliance was ſworn in 
à ſolemn manner, & Nabuchodonoſor continued faith 
ful to it the reſt of his Hife. 
Cyrus being impatient to ſee the ſacred books of 
the Jetus, which contain'd predictions relating to hi 
future greatneſs, convers d every day with Daniel; 
& the Prophet endeavoured to inſtruct the young 
Prince in the Jewifh religion. He at length open M natt. 
the Books of Iſaiab, which mention'd Cyrus by name 
a hundred & fifty years before his birth, as a Prince 
whom God had deſtin'd to be the Conqueror of 4ſu 
& deliverer of his People. 
Cyrus was ſeiz'd with aſtoniſhment, to ſee ſo cleat 
& circumſtantial a prediction; a thing unknown 
other nations, where the Oracles were always obſcure 
& doubtful. | BEG 
Eleazer, {aid he to the Prophet, has already ſhew 
me, that the great principles of your Religion con 
cerning the three ſtates of the World, agree with thoſe 
of other nations. He has given me the 1dea of 
Gop-CRrEaATOR, Which I have not found among 
the other Philoſophers. He has anſwer'd all my dit 
ficulties about the Origin of Evil, by the free na 
ture of Spirits. He confounds Impiety by his ſublim( 
ideas concerning the pre-exiſtence of Souls, tkel 
voluntary fall, & their total reſtoration. But he hWoa; 
ſaid nothing to me of the ſupernatural eſtabliſhmenWagy: 
of your Law. 1 conjure you, by the God. who 
you adore, to anſwer my queſtions. Has your Trahnſes 
aition the ſame ſource with that of other nations 
Has it been tranſmitted to yon by a purer Ehajnnt 


Wa 
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Was your Law - giver a mere Philoſopher , or à divine 
Perſon ? 

„ Daniel, all the endeavours which 
our Doctors uſe, to ſute Religion to the taſte of 
the Philoſophers. But they go aſtray, & loſe them- 
ſelves in a maze of uncertain opinions. [The origin 
& continuance of Evil, under the government of 
good, wiſe, & powerful Creator, is an enigma 
ich has always exercis'd the ſpeculations of the 
earned. It is vain & fruitleſs to attempt to explain 
t. The Chaldean, the Egyptian, the Greek, & even 
our Hebrew Philoſophers, are puzzled & confounded 
by the multiplicity of their own reaſonings upon this 
natter.] They waſte themſelves in tolling about 
hoſe intricate queſtions, without being able to un- 
nrel them. [Who can know the deſigns of God; 
x penetrate into his ſecret purpoſes ? } Our thoughts 
ne weak, and our conjectures vai: The Body 
reighs down the Soul, & will not ſuffer it to reach 
lioſe heights to which it fondly aſpires, 

The curioſity of prying into every thing , ex- 
gaining every thing, and adjuſting it to our weak 
eas, is the moſt dangerous diſeaſe of the human 
mind. The moſt ſublime act of our feeble reaſon, 
to be ſilent before the Sovereign Reaſon, to ſubmit, 
* to leave to God the care of juſtifying, one day, 
ie incomprehenſible ways of his providence. Our 
ide & impatience will not ſuffer us to wait for 
ils unraveling. We would go before the light, 
by ſo doing we loſe the uſe of it. 

Forget therefore all the ſubtile ſpeculations of the 


meußgaguage. I ſhall propoſe nothing to you but pal- 
ile facts, of which the eyes, ears, and all the 


Teles of men are judges. ” 
4 You have already learn'd by the univerſal doctrine 
un all nations, that Man is we from the purity of 
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odors. I hall ſpeak to you a more ſure & ſimple. 
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his original. In ceaſing to be juſt, he ceas'd to be 
immortal. Sufferings tolow'd cloſe upon crimes, 
& Men were condemn'd to a ftate of pain & miſery, 
to make them long perpetually for a better life, 
For ſome Ages after the Fall, Religion was not 
written: The moral part of it was found in Reaſon 
it ſelf, & the myſteries of it were tranſmitted by 
tradition from the Antients. As, Men liv'd then ſe- 
veral Ages, it was eaſy to preſerve that tradition in 
its purity. 1 | 

But the ſablime knowledge of the firſt Men having 
ſerv'd only to make them more criminal, the whole 
race of Mankind, except the family of Noah, was 
deſtroy'd, in order to ſtop the courſe of impicty, 
& the multiplying of vices. The fountains of the 
great abyſs were broke open, & the waters cover( 
the Earth with an univerſal deluge, of which there 
are yet ſome traces in all nations. The conſtitution 
of the world, which had been chang'd by the fal, 
was impair'd a-new. The juices of the earth wee] 
impoveriſh'd & ſpoilt by this inundation. The herbs 
& fruits had no longer the ſame virtue. The Air, 
loaded with an exceſſive moiſture , ſtrengthned the 
principles of corruption, and the life of Man was 
ſhortned. 1 

The deſcendants of Noah, who ſpread themſelve 

over the face of the whole earth, quickly forgot 
this terrible effect of the Divine indignation ; the 
corrupted their ways, & gave themſelves up to 1 
_ wickedneſs. | | | 

It was then that the ETerNAL choſe a peculi 
People to be the depoſitary of Religion, Morality 
& all divine truths, that they might not be debasd 
& entirely obſcur'd, by the imagination, paſſions 
& vain reaſonings of Men. 
Abraham, by his faith & obedience, was fount 
worthy to be-the head & the Father of 1 * 
| | cople 
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people. THE MOST HI E promiſed him, That 
his poſterity ſhould be multiplied as the Stars of 
Heaven; That they ſhould one day. poſſeſs the land 
of Cauaan; and that of his ſeed mould come the 
Meſſiah , in the fulneſs of tine. ' 
The riſing family of this Patriarch, feeble in its 
beginnings , go down to Egypt, where they become 
very numerous, [awaken the jealouſy of the Egyp- 
tians, ] & are reduced to a ſtate of Slavery. But 
having been tried and purified by all ſorts of afflic- 
tions, for the ſpace of 400 years, God raiſes up 
Moſes to deliver them. 2 58 
Tus MosrT He R, having firſt inſpired our 
Deliver with the greateſt wiſdom , lends him his 
almighty power to prove his divine Miſſion by the 
molt ſignal wonders. Theſe wonders are nothing 
leſs than a frequent and inſtantaneous changing of 
the order & courſe of Nature. | 2 
The haughty King of Egypt refuſes to obey the 
orders of the ALMIGHTY, Moſes terrifies his Court 
with repeated ſigns of the vengeance of heaven. 
He ſtretches out his arm, & the whole Kingdom 
feels its dreadful power.] Rivers are turn'd into 
blood; ſwarms of venomous inſects ſpread ever 
where diſeaſes & death; prodigious lightnings, with 
forms: of hail, deſtroy men, beaſts & plants; a thick 
darkneſs hides for three days all the luminaries of 
Heaven; & an exterminating Angel deſtroys in one 
night all the firſt-born of Egypt. Ft, 
At length the People of God leave the land of 
cullWthcir captivity. Pharaoh purſues them with a for- 
allt\Wmidable army. A Pillar of fire is our guide by night 
das d& a thick cloud by day conceals our march from 
non e purſuers . Moſes ſpeaks, the Sea divides, the 
/raclites go through it on dry ground, & are no 
oner paſs'd than the Sea returns to its ſtrength, & 
I's impetuous waves ſwallow up the infidel Nation. 
Q 3 „ 
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Our Fathers wander 40 years in the deſert, where 
they ſuffer hunger, thirſt? & the inclemency of the 
ſeaſons, They murmur againſt God. Moſes ſpeaks 
again: A miraculous food deſcends from Heaven; 
dry rocks become fountains of freſn water; the 
Earth opens & ſwallows up thoſe, who refuſe tg 
believe the promiſes, unleſs they ſee their accom: 
plſhment. | 1 1 
It is in ſolitude that God ſpeaks to the heart of 
Man; ] and it was in this deſart, that he himſelf 
publiſh'd his holy Law, & dictated all the Rites, 
Statutes, & Sacrifices of our Religion, He calls up 
our Conductor to the top -of mount Sinai ; the 
mountain trembles, & the voice of the ETERNAI 
is heard in thunders & lightnings. He diſplays bis 
dreadful power to make an impreſſion upon heart, 
more diſpoſed to be affected by fear than love. 
But GOD appears no leſs in the wonders of his 
oodneſs than in thoſe of his power. The High & 
f ofiy One, who inhabits Eternity, & whom the 
Heaven of Heavens cannot contain, candeſcends to 
dwell in a vifible manner amongſt the children of 
Iſrael, & to direct them in all their ways. A move- 
able Sanctuary is form'd & erected by his order, 
the Ark of the Covenant is made & placed in it, 
& the Altar is ſanctified by the preſence of the glory 
ef TRE MOST HiGH. The rays of a Heavenly 
light encampals the Tabernacle ; God fits between 
the Cherubim , & from thence declares his will. 
After this, our great Lawgiver, by the command 
of God himſelf, commits to writing our Law and 
eur Hiſtory , the everlaſting proofs of his ſupreme 
oodneſs, & of our ingratitude. Moſes, before his 
| . puts this Book into the hands of all the people. 


It was neceſſary at every inſtant to conſult it, in 
order to know, not only the religious, but civil Laus. 
Each Hebrew is obliged to read it over once a yea 


laſting monuments. 


to tranſcribe the whole, at leaſt once in his life. 
| was impoſſible to alter or corrupt theſe ſacred 
Annals, without the impoſture's . diſcovered 
& puniſh'd as High Treaſon againſt God, and an 
attempt _ the Civil Authority. 
Moſes 
ß obedient to the voice of Joſhua, our new Con- 
auctor; Rivers run back to their fountain - head; 
the Sun ſuſpends its courſe; the walls of a ſtrong 
City fall down at the approach of the Ark; & the 
moſt courageous & warlike Nations fly before the 
tiumphant Armies of 1/rael, who at length take 
poſſeſſion of the promis'd Land. Hinte 
Scarce is this ungrateful and inconſtant People 
ſettled in that land of delights, but they grow weary 
of being under the immediate government of | z- 
ho vAH, & are deſirous of having a King to go 


ies: our Fathers leave the deſart; Nature 


before them, like the Nations about them. God gives 


them a King in his anger [& the Hebrew Govern- 
ment becomes Monarchical.] The wiſeſt and moſt 
pcifick of our Princes erects a' magnificent Temple 
at Jeruſalem. The God of peace. fixes his habitation 
won mount Sion. The miracle ot the Ark is per- 


petuated, the glory of the Divine Majeſty: fills the 
danctuary , & Oracles are heard from the moſt. holy 


place, as often as the High Prieſt goes thither to 
enquire of the Lord. | ko 


7 


In order to perpetuate the memory of ſo many 
miracles, & to demonſtrate the truth of them to all 
future ages, Moſes, Joſbua, out Judges, & our Kings 
eſtabliſh ſolemn Fettivals and auguſt Ceremonies., 
A whole Nation concurs loudly , & ſucceſſively to 
five teſtimony to them by the. moſt publick and 

2 U een 


While the 1/7aelites perſevere in their obedience, 


TIE LoRD os Hos rs istheir: Protector, and 


Fenders them invincible as he had promiſed; but as 
eg O 4 ſoon 


' 
| 


? 
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foon-as they depart-from the Law of their God he 
| gives them up a prey to their enemies. Nevertheleſs 

e chaſtiſes them like a Father, & does not utterly 
forfake them. In every Age he raiſes up Prophets, 
who threaten , inſtruct, & reform us. Theſe Sages 
being ſeparated from all terreſtrial pleaſures, unite 
themſelves to the ſovereign Truth. The eyes of 
the ſoul which have been ſhut ſince the origin of 
evil, are open'd in theſe Divine Men to look into 


the counſels of Providence, & to know all itz 1 
ſecrets. | 6 | 1 Da? 
The heavy judgments of God fall often upon the han 
ſtubborn & untractable Hebrews, and as often this ct 
choſen People is brought back by the Prophets to WM 910 
own & adore the God of their Fathers. At length ent 
they are wholly carried away by that wretched in-Wif co: 
Elination in all Mortals to corporalixe the Deity , & Wnt! 
to form to themſelves a God with pallions like their com 
own. The God of Abraham, faithtul in his threat- T 
Hings as in his promiſes , has humbled us for many Wto b 
years under the yoke of Nabuchodonoſor, | Jeruſalen ted 
is become deſolate, & the holy Temple a heap o Von, 
ſtones.] Vagabonds and captives in a ſtrange land Wſhre: 
we wander upon the banks of the Euphrates, and pal. 
filently mourn, when we remember Sion. ter'd 
But God having: firſt rais'd up that proud ConquerorMtic 
to accompliſh his eternal purpoſes, then abated j of eq 
in his anger. vou have been witneſs both of higher i 
Puniſhment & of his deliverance. Nevertheleſs the ian 
meaſure of the Divine judgments upon the race of uri 
Abraban is not yet fill d up: It is you, O Cyrus, WP! Ge 
who are ordain'd, by T HR MOST Hicn tv be rh 
their Deliverer. Jeruſalem will be repeopled, thier 
houſe of the Lord rebuilt ; and the glory of theſe « 
latter Temple, which will one day be honourcaFlins. 
with the preſence. of the Meſa, mall be greate Is 
| Ou 


than the glory of the former. Ty 
e! "MS 10 
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The Prince of Perſia [was aſtoniſh'd at this ac- 


ä — — — — 
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in-: cegree of not knowing their diſeaſe ; & that human- 
„& ure cannot be reſtor'd to its perfection but by the 
heir coming of a Meſſiah. | 
eat- Theſe three Principles, the traces of which are 
any io be obſerv'd in all Religions, have been tranſmit- 
alen ted from Age to Age, from fhe Deluge to our time. 
p ol Va taught them to his Children, whoſe poſterity 
ind, pread them afterwards over all the earth. But in 
and pahing from mouth to mouth, they have been al- 
er d & obſcur'd, by the imagination of the Poets, 
erotic ſuperſtition of the Prieſts, & the different genius 
hy ot each Nation. We find more remarkable footſteps 
19M! hem among the eaſtern Nations & the Egyptiam, 


' | 
0 count, but did not yet comprehend the grandeur q 
ly Wl & dignity of the Hebrew Law; & therefore] ſaid to 9 
„Daniel, But what is the deſign of this Law, dictated I 
5 by God himſelf with ſo much pomp, preſerved by 8 
ne our Fore-Fathers with ſo much care, renew'd & 1 
of Ml confirm'd by your Prophets with ſo many miracles ? 1 
of Ml |n what does it differ from the Religion of other 
no Nations ? | 2 | 1 
itz The deſign of the Law & the Prophets, reply'd4 1 
Daniel, of the Ceremonies , Sacrifices, & all the li 
the pants of our worthip, is to ſhew, that all Creatures 
this IM were pure in their original, [& had nothing conta- | 
to ci0us or mortal in them ; | That all Men are at pre- | 
gent born ſick, corrupt, & ignorant, even to the | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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s then any where elſe; becauſe Abraham, our firſt 
de offatriarch, was famous in Aſia; & becauſe the People 


us, 


of God were a long time in Captivity, on the banks 
to be 


of the Nile. But theſe ancient truths have been no 


„ theWivere preſerv'd in their perfect purity, except in 
f cheive Oracles written by our Law-giver, our Hiſto- 
bureczans, & our Prophets. ; 5 

reateſß but this is not all. There is a myſtery peculiar 


1 o our Religion, of which 1 would not ſpeak to you, 
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O cyrus, if you were not the Anointed of TH eſor. 
Mos T HIGH, & his ſervant, choſen for the deli ſliſn 


verance of his people. Tt 
The Prophecies mention two comings of th x w. 
Meſſiah: One in ſuffering ; the other in glory. B be d 
Deſire of all Nations will, many * before hi Py 
triumphant appearance in the clouds, live here uponMnys « 
Earth in a ſtate of humiliation. He will expiate finfMWGreece 
by the ſacrifice of himſelf, before he reſtores thMobſcu 
univerſe to its primitive ſplendor. the © 


God has no need of a bloody victim to appeaſ des, 
his wtath. But he would offend his juſtice, if he Neve 
pardon'd the criminal without ſnewing his abhor-Mcouc 
rence of the crime. It is to reconcile the divine or 
juſtice & mercy, that the Meſſiah will come. The 

reat E MAN UHL, God- Man, will deſcend upon 

arth, to ſhew by his ſufferings the infinite averſion 
of Txt MOST HiGcn, to the violation of Order. 
I ſee from far that day which will be the conſo- 
lation of the juſt, and the joy of Angek. All the 
heavenly Powers, all the Spirits who inhabit im- 
menſity , will be preſent at this Myſtery , & adore 
its depth. Mortals will ſee nothing but the ſhell & 
the outſide, | the ſufferings of a Man of ſorrows, 
& acquainted with grief : But we ſhall be healed by 
his wounds.) | 

Thoſe Jews who expect only a triumphant / 
fiah, will not comprehend this firſt advent. The 
Pretenders to wiſdom in all nations, who judge only 
by appearances, will blaſpheme. againſt what they 
underſtand not. Nay, The moſt juſt among Men will, 
in this life, ſee only as in a miſt, the beauty, extent, 
& neceſſity , of that great ſacrifice. 

At length the Meſſah will come in his glory, to 
renew the face of the Earth, & reſtore the Univerſe 
to its primitive brightneſs. Then all Spirits, in Heaven, 


on Earth, and in Hell below , will bow * 
efore 
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tefore him: And the Prophecies will be accom- 
hin d in their full extent. N 
The Prince of Perſia was ſtruck by this diſcourſe, 
x wavered in his thoughts. He perceived that all 
he diſcoveries. made by Zoroaſter, Hermes, Orpheus, 
K Pythagoras, were but imperfect traces & chance 4 
nys of the tradition of the Hebrews. In Perſia, Egypt, ll 
Greece, & in all other Nations, he had found on! 1 
obſcure , uncertain, and looſe opinions: But wit 
the Jews he found Books, Prophecies, & Mira- 
des, the authority of which was inconteſtable. 
Nevertheleſs, he ſaw the truth only as through a 
doud; his heart was not yet touch'd; he waited 
for the accompliſhment of 7/azab's prediction. 
Daniel was not ignorant of the fluctuation of his 
nind, & ſaid to him, | 
O Cyrus, Religion is not a ſyſtem of philoſophical 
opin10ns, nor yet a hiſtory of miracles, or ſuper- 
natural events; but a practical ſcience, which God 
reveals only to pure minds, {to thoſe who ſeck truth, 
zot to poſſeſs it, but to be poſſeſſed by it.] To know 
ore Mie ſecrets of Religion, to feel its energy, a power 
| & {Wiperior to Man, muſt deſcend into your heart, 
vs, ecome abſolute maſter of it, & raviſh you. from 
Your ſelf. The time for this is not yet come, but 
approaches *. Untill that happy moment, be con- 
% ent with knowing that the God of 1/rael loves you, 
he ill go before you, & will accompliſh his will by 
nly ou. Make haſte to verify his Oracles , & return 
cy = ſpeed to Perſia, where your preſence is ne- 
11;, Neelary. | 15 | | 
, {he young Hero, ſoon after, left Babylon; & 
lie year following Nabuchodoneſor dy d. His ſuc- 
to Neeſſors broke the Alliance ſworn between the 4ſy- 
ſe Nan & the Perſians. 
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nee * See Theodoret de fide, 
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Cyrus ſpent twenty whole years in war with the 
Aſſyrians & their Allies: He firſt conquer d Lydia, 
ſubdu'd the Nations in Aſia Minor, brought Cappa- 
uocia'; Armenia & Hyrcania under tribute, & they 
march'd into upper Aſia, which having ſubdued 
he marched to Babylon, the only place which held 
outapainſt him. 0037707000 
The ſeveral Nations of the Eaſt, obſerving his 
moderation in the midſt of triumphs, willingly ſub. 
mitted-to his Empire; & the conqueſts, made by 
his humanity, were more numerous than thoſe of 
his ſword. Being ever as generous as invincible, 
he made no other uſe of victory than to render the 
vanquith'd happy, & employ'd his power only tc 
make juſtice flouriſh, & to eſtabliſh & maintain thi 
moſt excellent Laws. K 3676 

The taking of Babylon made him Maſter of al 
the Faſt from the river Indus to Greece, and from 
the Caſpian ſea to the: extremittes of Egypt. Secing 
then the entire accompliſhment” of 1ſazah's predic 
tion, his heart became affected with the truths he 
had leatnt from Daniel; the miſt before his ey, 
was diſpell'd; & he openly own'd the God of Ie 
by this folemn Edict, which was publifh'd throughou 
the whole extent of his vaſt Dominions, 

Thus ſaith Cyrus, King of Perſia. The Lord Goc 
of Heaven hath given me all the Kingdoms of thi 
Earth; & he hath charg'd me to build him a Hou 

at Jeruſalem, which is in Jadah. Whoever amo; 
you is of his People, his God be with him: An 
let him go up to Jeruſalem, & build the Houſe « 
the Lord God of Iſrael. BYE. IS THE GOD. 
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. Y firſt deſign was to interſperſe ſome notes 
M in the body of the book; but as the at- 
tending to ſuch critical remarks would di- 

vert the mind too often from the principal ſtory, 
] thought it would be mare agreeable to the Reader 


to digeſt them into the form of a Diſcourſe, which 


F qxyide. into two.-patts Perſoa 
in the firſt I shall she w, that the Philoſophers of * 
all ages and-all countries have had a notion of 2 4 1 
SUPREME DEITY inet and different from Ml » fes 
Matter, . W Ry cu 
From the ſecond it will appear, that there are MW ” 71 
traces of the principal doctrines of revealed Religion 2 th: 
' with regard to the rhree ſlates of Nature, to be found y T} 
in the Mythology of all Nations. 3] | mig: 
. , : . - 5 | 
— i by a 
| 5 pains 
. bd 
1 | . E wors| 
8 ANGLES 18 we sl 
of the The ology of. the Antients. ble ii 

| : | they 
== O begin with the Magi or Perſian Phil. 7 
e loſophers: According to the teſtimony Ofris 
of Herodotus (a), the antient Perſian, This 
had neither ſtatues, nor temples, nor called 
5 altars: „ They think. it ridiculous, Tiger 
„ (ſays this Author, ) t6 fancy, like the Greets, all (e 
„„ that the Gods have an human shape, or derive of an 
„ their original from Men. They chuſe the higheſt WF iq) N 
„ mountains for the place of their Sacrifice ; They him 
| „ uſe neither Libations, nor Muſick , nor hallow'd but t. 

„ bread; but when any one has a mind to facrifice, 

„ he leads the Victim into a clean place, and 1 (b) 

| 97 C 
(a) Hirad. Clio. lib, 1 0858 | W Edit. Francof 1609, a, 

e | | 
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ANTIENT THEOLOGHE. 
„ à wreath of myrtle about his head, invokes the 
,, God to whom he intends to offer it. 'The Prieſt 
„is not allow'd to pray for his own private good, 
„but for that of the Nation in general, each par- 
„ ticular member finding his benefit in the proſpe- 
, rity of the whole. 

Strabo (6) gives the ſame account of the antient 
Perſians. „ They neither erected Statues nor Altars, 
,, fays this Hiſtorian ; they facrificed .in a clean 
„place, and upon an eminence, where they of- 
„ fered up a victim crowned. When the Prieſt had 
„ Cut it into ſmall pieces, every one took his share. 
„They left no portion of it for the Deities, ſaying, 


„ that God deſires nothing but the ſoul of the Victim. 
The Eaſtern people, full of the notion of Trans- 
migration, imagined that the Victim was animated 


4 


** 


by a ſoul in a ſtate of punishment, whoſe expiatory 


pains were completed by the facrifice. 

The Perſians indeed, as well as other Pagans, 
worshiped the Fire, the Sun, and the Stars: But 
we shall ſee that they conſider'd them only as vifi- 
ble images and ſymbols of a ſupreme God, whom 
they believed to be the Sovereign Lord of Nature, 

Plutarch has left us in his Treatiſe of Iſis and 
Ofris, a fragment of the Theology of the Magi. 
This philoſophical Hiſtorian aſſures us, that they 
called the Great God, Oromazes, or the Principle of 
Light that produced every thing, and worketh all im 
all (e). They alwitted However another God, but 


of an inferior nature and order, whom they called 


d) Mythras or the Middle God. They did not think 

him a being coeternal with the ſupreme Divinity, 

but the firſt production of his Power, the chief of 

17 8 e e 

(b) Strabo lib. 15. p. 732, Ed. Paris, 1620, Wh 

(e) Plut. de Id. & Oſir. Edit, Paris, 1624. p. 370. 
(d) Mioirys s. | 
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all Spirits, and placed by him in authority over them. 
This will appear from the following paſſages. 
The fineſt definition we have of the Deity amor 
all the writings of the Antients, is that of Zoroaſter. 
It has been tranſmitted down to us by Euſebius in 
his Prefparatio Evangelica: an Author ſo far from 
being over favourable to the Pagans, that he makes 
it his buſineſs continually to expoſe and degrade 
their Philoſophy. And yet he ſays, that he had 
read the following words verbatim in a book of 
Zoroafter that was exſtant in his time, and known by 
the Title of The Sacred Collection of Perſian Monuments, 
(e) ,, God is the firſt of all incorruptible beings, 
„ Eternal and unbegotten: He is not compounded 
„of parts. There is none like nor equal to him, 
„He is the author of all good, and entirely deſin- 
„ tereſted; the moſt excellent of all excellent beings, 
„ and the wiſeſt of all intelligent natures; the Father 
„ Of equity, the Parent of good laws, ſelt-inſtructed, 
„ ſelf-ſufficient, and the firſt former of Nature. 
The modern Writers among the Arabians and 
Perſians, who have preſerved to us what remains 
are left of the antient doctrine of Zoroaſter among 
the Guebrii or worshippers of Fire, maintain, that 
the firſt Magi admitted only one eternal Principle 
of all shings. | 
Abulfeda , cited by the famous Dr. Pocock , ſays, 
that according to the primitive doctrine of the 
Papas (f), ,, God was prior to both Light and 
„ Darkneſs, and had exiſted from all eternity in an 
„ adorable ſolitude , without any companion or 
5 Tival. | | | | 
Srariſthani, quoted by Dr. Hyde, ſays, „„ That the 
»» firſt Magi (g) did not look upon the good _ 
| „ ON 


(e) Euſth. Pra Evang. lib. 1, p. 42. Edit. Paris. 
(f) Pocock Specil. Hiſt. Arab. p. 146. | 
(g) Hyde Relig. vet, Perſar. cap. 9. p. 161. & cap. 22. P. 29% 
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5„ evil Principles as both of them co- eternal, but 
„ thought that the Light was indeed eternal, and 
„ that the Darkneſs was produced in time by the 
„ diſloyalty of Ahriman, Chief of the Genii. 

Such was the Theology of the antient Perſians, 


in 

m WM which in the foregoing Work I have put in the 
es mouth of Zoroaſter. . 1 15th 
de M. Bayle ſays in his Dictionary, that the antient 


Perſians were all Manicheans. However he came 
of to entertain this notion, he mult certainly have given 
it up, if he had conſulted the original Authors: 
2 method which that famous Critick did not always 
s, take. He had a genius capable of going to the 


m. ſometimes in a hurry , and treated ſuperficially: the 
in- WM graveſt and moſt important ſubjects. Beſides, there 
10s, no clearing him from the charge of loving too 
her much the ditmal obſcurity of Scepticiſm. He is al- 
ted, ways upon his guard againſt the pleaſing ideas of 


. Immortality, He shews with art and ſubtlety all 


and the dark ſides of a queſtion: but he very rarely re- 

ains WM preſents it in that point of light, which shines with 
ons Ml evidence. What encomiums would he not have 

that MW merited , had he employed his admirable talents 
ciple more for the benefit of Mankind? ta; 

The Egyptians had much the fame Principles as 
ſays, che oriental nations. There is nothing more abſurd 
the MW than the notion generally given us of their Theo- 
and logy ; nor is any thing more extravagant than the 
in an allegorical ſenſe which certain Authors fancy they 
n ot have diſcovered in their Hieroglyphicks. | 


On one hand, it is hard to believe that human 


at the {Wl vature could ever fink ſo low as to adore Inſects, 
and Reptiles, and Plants, which they ſee produced, 


growing, and dying every day, without aſcribing 
certain divine virtues to them, or conſidering them 


, eul 


A 2.5% 


bottom of any ſubje& whatever: but he wrote 
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6 ANTIENT THEOLOGIE. 
as ſymbols of ſome inviſible Power. In the moſt 
barbatous countries we ſtill find ſome knowledge 
of a ſuperior Being, which is the object of the hope 
and fear of the moſt ſtupid Savages. But though 
we should ſuppoſe there are ſome nations in the 
world ſunk into ſo groſs an ignorance as to have 
no notion of a Deity, yet it is certain that Fgyp 
cannot be charged with this ignorance. All Hiſto- 
rians, as well facred as profane, agree in ſpeaking 
of this people as the wiſeſt of all nations; and one 
of the encomiums that the holy Spirit gives to 
Moſes, is, that he was learned in all the wiſdom of 
the Egyptians. Would the holy Ghoſt ever have 
ſpoken in ſuch a manner of a nation that was fallen 
into ſo ſenſeleſs and barbarous an ignorance, as to 
worship Onions, Crocodiles, and the moſt deſpi- 
cable Reptiles? Z Ee, 
On the other hand, there are certain modern 
Writers who exalt the Theology of the Egyptian, 
too high, and fancy that they find in their Hiero- 
glyphicks all the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Religion. 
After the Deluge, Noah doubtleſs would not leave 
his Children ignorant of the great Principles of Re- 
ligion, with regard to the three ſtates of Mankind: 
and that tradition might have been ſpread from 
generation to generation over all the nations of 
the world. But we should not infer from thence, 
that the Heathens had as clear notions of the divine 
Nature and the Meſſias, as the Jews had themſelves. 
Such a ſuppoſition, far from doing honour to Holy 
Writ , would only derogate from its dignity. I hall 
endeavour to keep the juſt medium between theſe 
two extremes. © | 
 Plutarchin his treatiſe of Iſis and Oſiris, tells us (6), 
3» That the Theology of the Fgyprians, had two 


4188 - | ; ; 25 Mean- 
(h) Plus. de 1fid, & Ofir. p. 354. 
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„ meanings; the one holy and ſymbolical, the other 


„ g 


„ and which they ſeemed to adore, were only fo 
„ many Hieroglyphicks' to repreſent the Divine 
„ attributes. | 1 


Purſuant to this diſtinction, he ſays, that Oſiris ſigni- 
fes the actiye Principle, or the moſt holy Being (i); 
16s, the wiſdom. or rule of his operation, Orus the 

it production of his power, the model or plan 
by which he produced pyery thing, or the Arche- 
„ ,, eres: 

It would be rash to aſſert, that the Pagans ever 
had any knowledge, of a Trinity of diſtinct Perſons 
in the andiviſible unity, of the Divine Nature. But 


it is plain that the Chaldears and Egyptians believed 


that all the Attributes of the Deity might be redu- 
ced to, three, Power, Underſtanding, and Love. 
They diſtinguished alſo three ſorts of Worlds, the 


ſenſible World, the aerial World, and the erheriat 


World. In each of theſe Worlds they aſſerted like- 
wiſe three principal properties, Figure, Light, and 


Motion; Matter, Form, and Activity (k): and on 


this account the antient Philoſophers looked upon 
the number zhree as myſterious. s. 

If any man reads with attenion the aforemen- 
tioned tract of Plutarch, the works of Jamblicus, 
and what accounts are left of the Religion of the 
Orientals and Egyptians, be will eafily ſee that the 
Mythology of thoſe nations chiefly regards the in- 
ternal. operations, and the Attributes of the Deity ,' 
as that of the Greeks does his external operations, or 


the properties of Nature. The Orientals and Egyptians 


had a more refining and metaphyſical genius than 
| A 10 1 4 - 7 - 


(i) 1bid. p. 373, 374, 375. (k] See Athan. Kirch, Qedif 
Exypr, tam. 1. p. 144. Cc. to p. 151, & tem. 2. f. 142. 
| #4 .Y% „„ tb Th 
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8 ANTIENT THEOLOGIE. 
the Greeks and Romans, who wete fondeſt of the 
ſciences that depend on imagination and ſenſe. This 
key may contribute a great deal towards underſtan- 
ding the antient Mythologies. 
Plutarch concludes his treatiſe of Tos and Oſiris in 
this manner: (1) „As he who reads the works of 
„ Plato may be ſaid to read Plato, and he who ad 
„ the comedy of Menander may be ſaid to ad 
„ Menander ; ſo the Antients gave the name of Gods 
„to the various productions of the Deity. Plutarch 
had ſaid a little before, ,, That care should be taken 
„ not to transform, diſſolve and ſcatter the Divine 
„ Nature into Rivers, Winds, Vegetables, or bodily 
„ forms and motions. This would be as ridiqulous 
„ 4s to imagine, that the fails, the cables, the 
„ rigging and the anchor are the Pilot; or that the 
„ thread, the woof, and the shuttle are the Weaver. 
»» Such ſenſeleſs notions are an indignity to the 
„ Heavenly Powers, whom they blaſpheme whilt 
„they give the name of Gods to' beings of an in- 
„ ſenſible , inanimate , and corruptible nature. 
„ Nothing, as he goes on, that is without a ſoul, 
„ nothing that is material and to be perceived by 
„ Our ſenſes, can be God. Nor yet muſt we ima- 
»» Line that there are different Gods according to 
„ the different Countries of Greeks and Barbarians, 
„ northern and ſouthern people. As the Sun is com- 
„ mon to all the world, tho' called by different 
„ names in different places; ſo there is but one ſole 
5, ſupreme mind or reaſon, and vne and the fame 
„Providence that governs the world, tho' he is 
„ worshipped under different names, and has ap- 
„ pointed ſome inferior Powers for his Miniſters. ,, 
Such, according to Plutarch, was the doctrine of 
the firſt Egyptians with regard to the Divine Nature. 

| 5 Origen, 


(1) Pag. 377, 378. 


ANTIENT THEOLOGIE. 9 1 
Origen, who was co- temporary with Plutarch, | 1 
follows the ſame principles in his Book againſt Cet- WW 
ſus, a pagan Philoſopher, who pretended to under- 
ſtand Chriſtianity , becauſe he knew ſome ceremo- 
nies of thac Religion, tho' he never entered into 
the ſpirit of it. Now Origen expreſſes himſelf in this 
manner: (m) ,, The Egyptian Philoſophers have 
,, ſublime notions with regard to the Divine Nature, 
„which they keep ſecret, and never diſcover to 
„the people but under a veil of fables and allego- 
„ties. Celſus is like a man who has travelled into 
,, that country; and tho' he has converſed with 
„none but the ignorant vulgar, yet takes it into 
„his head, that he underſtands the Xeypzian Reli- 
„gion. All the Eaſtern nations, ( continues he) 
,, the Perſians, the Indians, the Syrians conceai ſe- 
„ Cret myſteries under their religious fables. The 
» wiſe men of all thoſe Religions ſee into the ſenſe 
„and true meaning of them, whilſt the vulgar go 
„no further than the exterior ſymbol, and et only 
„the bark that covers them. ' aw a 
Let us next hear the teſtimony. of Jamblichus, 
who had ſtudied the Religion of the Fgyprians, and 
underſtood it thoroughly. He lived in the begin- 
ning of the third Century, and was a 'Diſciple of 
the famous Porphyry, as both St. Clement (n) and 
St, Cyril of. Alexandia (o) aſſure us. There were 
at that time a great many Agyptian books extant, 
which have been fince loſt: Several of theſe were 
highly reſpected for their antiquity, and aſcribed to 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus, or one of his firſt Diſciples, 
Jamblichus had read theſe books, which had been 
tranſlated by the Greeks; and this is the account that 
he gives of the Theology 1 they taught. | 


„ Ac- 


(m) Origen. contra Celſ. lib, 1. p. 11. 
(n) Strom, I. 6. p. 133, (o) Contra Julian lib. 1. 
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„ According to the Egyptians , the firſt God exi- 
»» ſted in his ſolitary unity before all beings (5). 
„ He is the fountain and original of every thing 
»» that either has underſtanding or is to be under. 
„ ſtood. He is the firſt principle of all things, 
„ ſelf-ſufficient, incomprehenſible , and the Father 
„ Of; all efſences..: OE N 

Hermes ſays likewiſe , (as Jamblichus goes on 
to tell us) ,, that this ſupreme God has conſtituted 
„ Another God, called Emeph, to be head over all 
„ ſpirits, whether Ethereal, Empyrean, or Celeſtial; 
„ and that this ſecond God, whom he ſtiles the 
„ Guide, is a Wiſdom that transforms: and converts 
„ into himſelf all ſpiritual beings. He makes nothing 
„ ſuperior to this God-Guide, but only the firſt In- 
„ tclligent , and firſt Intelligible, who ought to be 
„ adored in filence. , _. 1 

He adds, „That the Spirit which produceth all 
„things, has different names according to its dif- 
-» ferent properties and operations; that he 1s called 
„ in the Egyptian language Amoun, as he is wiſe; 
„ Ptha, as he'is the life of all things; and Oſiris, 
„ As he is the author öf all good. 

Such according to Jamblichus, was the doctrine 
of the Egyprians; and it is evident from thence, 
that they admitted only one Principle, and a middle 
God, like the Mythras of the Perſians. 

The notion of a Spirit conſtituted by the ſupreme 
God, to be the head and. guide of all Spirits, is very 
antient. The Hebrew Doctors believed that the Soul 
of the Meſſias was created from the beginning of 
the world, and appointed to preſide over all the 


orders of Intelligences. This opinion was founded 


on a notion, that finite Natures cannot inceſſantly 
contemplate the brightneſs and glories of the Divine 
N CE | | Eſſence; 

) Fambl, de Myſt, Egyp: Ed. Lagd. 1552. P. 154, 154% 
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Eſſence and muſt neceſſarily ſometimes turn off 
their view, and adore the Creator in his works; 
that at ſuch times there muſt be an Head to lead 
Spirits thro” all the regions of immenſity, and shew 

them all its beauties and wonders. {6 TOURA, 
To have a more perfect knowledge of the Theo- 
logy of the Orientals and Egyptian, it way not be 
improper to examine that ot the Greeks and Romans, 
which 1s derived originally from it. The Philoſophers 
of Greece went to ſtudy wiſdom in Aſia and Egypt. 
Thales, Pythagoras, Plato, drew the beſt of their 
knowledge from thence. The traces of the Orien- 
tal tradition are now indeed in a manner worn out, 
but as there-are ſeveral monuments of the Theo- 
logy of the Greeks ſtill. preſerved, we may judge 
of the Maſters by their Diſciples. +++ 14 
We muſt however diſtinguish between the Gods 
of the Poets, and. thoſe of the Philoſophers. Poetry 
deifies all the various parts of Nature, and gives 
ſpirit to bodies, as well. as body to ſpirits: It ex: 
preſſes the operations and properties of matter by 
the actions and paſſions of ſuch inviſible Powers; 
as the Pagans ſuppoſed to be directors of all the 
motions and events that we ſee in the Univerſe. 
The Poets paſs in a moment from allegory to the 
iteral ſenſe & from the literal ſenſe to allegory ; from 
real Gods to fabulous Deities: and this occaſions that 
jumble of their images, that abſurdity in their fictions, 
and that indecorum in their expreſſions, which are 
lo juſtly condemned by the Philoſophers. . I 
Notwithſtanding this multiplication of inferior 
Deities, theſe Poets however acknowledged, that 
there was but one only ſupreme.God . This will 
appear from the very antient traditions which we 
{till have left of the Philoſophy of Orpheus. I am 
eery far from thinking that Orpheus was the . 
55 den 4 RSA SE 0 
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12 ANTIENT 'THEOLOGIE. 
of thoſe Works which go under his name. I he- 
lieve with the famous Grotius, that thoſe books 
were wrote by the Pythagoreans, who profeſſed 
themſelves Diſciples of Orpheus. But whoever is the 


Author of theſe writings, tis certain that they are 


older than Herodorus and Plato, and were in great 
eſteem among the Heathens ; ſo that by the frag- 
ments of them ſtill preſerved, we may form a 
judgment of the antient Theology of the Greeks. 
I shall begin with the abridgment which Time- 
theus the Colmographer gives us of the doctrine of 
Orpheus. This abridgment is preſerved in Suidas (q), 
Cedrenus (r) and Huſebius. e 
„ There is one unknown Being exalted above 
„ and prior to all beings, the Author of all things, 
„even of the ether, and of every thing that is 
„ below the ether: This exalted Being is life, 
„ light, and wiſdom ; which three names expreſs 
„only one and the ſame Power, which has created 
„ all beings, viſible and inviſible, out of nothing. 
It appears by this paſſage, that the doctrine of 
the Creation, that is, of the production. of ſubſtan- 
ces, was not unknown to the Heathen Philoſophers, 
We shall ſoon find it laid down in Plato. 
Proclus has tranſmitted down to us this extraor- 
dinary paſſage of the Theology of Orpheus (5), 
„ The Univerfe was produced by Jupiter, the En- 
„ pyræum, the deep Tartarus, the Earth , and the 
„ Ocean, the immortal Gods and Goddeſſes; all 
„ that is, all that has been, and all that shall be, 
„ was contained originally in the fruitful boſom of 
„ Jupiter. Jupiter is the firſt and the laſt, the 
„ beginning and the end. All beings deri ve theit 
3, Origin from him. He is the primitive pat 
| | e In 
- (4) Snidas de Orph p. 350, (r) cedrenus p. 47. 
() Proclus de Timao. P. 95. 
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„ and the immortal Virgin. He is the life, the 
„ caufe, and the energy of all things. There is 
,, but one only Power, one only 
,, ſole univerſal King of all. 
shall conclude the Theolo | 
famous paſſage of the Author of the Argonautica, 
who is looked upon to be a Diſciple of his (:). 
„We will ſing firſt an Hymn upon the antient 
,, Chaos, how the Heavens, the Sea, and the Earth 
,, were formed out of it. 


od, and one 


gy of Orpheus with a 


We will ſing likewiſe 


„ that eternal, wiſe, and ſelf- perfect L 
,, reduced this Chaos into order (u). 


Tis clear enough from the doctrine o 


(t) Argon. apud Steph. p. 71. Edit. Fugger. An. 15 
Nezot UT&TIW TE, 94 aUTOTEAY WOAUMNTIY 
; (x) Heſiod. Theog. Edit. Steph. 120. 
y) V 120. H 5&- x4 e 8 
(2) Ovid. Metam, I. 1. p. 1. 


60% J 423. 


t p Jer. 


to the ſame effect in the 
firſt Book of his Metamorphoſes (x). ,, Before there 
„was a Sea and an Earth, ſays he, before there 
„ was any Heaven to cover the World, univerſal 
„Nature was but one indigeſted fluggich maſs, 
„ Called a Chaos, The ſeeds of all things jumbled 
„together were in a perpetual diſcord, till a bene- 


ty abavareIos Jes 101 


ove, which 


f the Theo- 
gony, or birth of the Gods, which is the ſame as 
the Coſmogony, or generation of the Univerſe, 
that the antient Poets aſcribed it entirely to a firſt 
Being , from whom all other beings derived theirs, 
The Poem of the Theogomia, which is aſcribed. to 
Heſiod ( x ), ſpeaks of Love „ as the firſt principle 
„which brought the Chaos into order; (y),, 
| and from that Chaos ſprung the Night, from the 
Night the Æther, from the Æther the Light; then: 
the Stars, the Planets, the Earth, and at laſt the 
Deities who govern all. 

Ovid ſpeaks likewiſe 


„ ficent 
66. g 
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„ ficent Deity put an end to the difference. Words 
which shew plainly that the Latin Poet, who follow. 
ed the Greek tradition, makes a diſtinction between 
the Chaos and God who by his wiſdom brought 
it out of confuſion into order. N 

I ought however in this place to obſerve, that 
the Greek and Roman Mythology in relation to the 
Chaos is much more imperfect than that of the Orien- 
tals and the Egyptians, who tell us, that there was 
an happy and perfect ſtate of the world prior to 
the Chaos; that the good Principle could never pro- 
duce any thing evil; that his firſt work could not 
be confuſion and diſorder ; and in a word, that 
phyſical evil is nothing elſe but a conſequence of 
moral evil. 'Twas the imagination of the Greek 
Poets that firſt brought forth the monſtrous Mani- 
chæan doctrine about two co- eternal Principles, 
4 ſupreme Intelligence and a blind matter, Light 


and Darkneſs, an indigeſted Chaos, and a Deity to 


range it in order. | 
I paſs from Heſiod and Ovid to ſpeak of the 
Theology of Homer and his Imitator Virgil. Let any 
one read theſe two Epick Poets with a proper at- 
tention , and he will ſee that the marvellous which 
runs thro' their fable is founded upon theſe three 
Principles. 1. That there is one ſupreme God, 
whom they every where call the Father, and the 
Sovereign Lord of Men and Gods, the Architect of the 
World, the Prince and Governour of the Univerſe , the 
Firſt God, and the Great God. 2. That univerſal 
Nature is full of ſubordinate Spirits, who are the 
Miniſters of that ſupreme God. 3. That Good and 
Evil, Virtue and Vice, Knowledge and Error, 
ariſe from the different influence and inſpiration of 
the good and evil Genii, who dwell in the air, 
the fea , the earth, and the heavens, _ 
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ANTIENT THEOLOGIE. 15 
The Trägick and Lyrick Poets expreſs th 
ſelves after the ' fame manner as the Epick Poets. 
Euripides -Expreſsly acknowledges the dependence of 
all beings * upon one ſole” Principle: „O Father, 
„and King of Men and Gods! ſays he; why do 
„ we miſerable Mortals fancy that we know or can 
5 ee thing? Our Fate depends upon your 
Wil (a). r ira 5 F Ga 
Sophocles repreſents the ng to us as a ſovereign 
Intelligence, which is the Truth, the Wiſdom, 
and the eternal Law of all Spirits (6). Tis not, 
ſays he, to any mortal nature, that Laws owe 
their origin. They come from above. They come 
down from Heaven itſelf. The Olympian Jupiter 
' Jone is the Father of them. | . 
pindar ſays (c), that Chiron taught Achilles to 
adore Jove, who lances the Thunder, as ſuperior 
to all the other Deities. 555 | 
Plautus introduceth an inferior Deity ſpeaking in 
this manner (4): „ I am a Citizen of the celeſtial 
„City, of which Jupiter, the Father of Gods and 
„Men, is the Head. He commands the Nations, 
„and ſends us over all Kingdoms to take an ac- 
„ Count of the conduct and actions, the piety and- 
„virtue of Men. In vain do Mortals endeavour 
„to bribe him with their oblations and ſacrifices, 
» They Joſe their pains, for he abhors the worship 
„of impious perſons. „ 
„O Mule, fays Horace, purſuant to the cuſtom 
„of our Anceſtors, celebrate firſt the Great Jove, 
„ẽ Who rules over Gods and Men, the Earth, the 
„Seas, and the whole Univerſe: There is nothing 
5 3 than he, nothing that is like, nothin 
„ that is equal to him (e: I $hall 
(a) Eurip. Supplic. AR. 3. J 733, Ce. Edit. (ant. 17 
„% In dip. Dran. (e) Pyth. Ode 6. p. 265. Ed. Oxon 
4) Plant, Audens. (e) Lib, 1. O. II. 


16 ANTIENT THEOLOGIE. 
I $hall conclude my quotations out of the Poets Ml 5, 
with a 1 icy paſſage of Lucan. When Cato, , tl 
after croſſing the deſarts of Lybia, arrives at the „ w 
Temple of Jupiter Ammon, Labienus is for perſua. „ C 
ding him to conſult the Oracle. Upon which oc- „ w. 
caſion the Poet puts this anſwer into the mouth of „ nc 
that philoſophical Hero. „ () Why do you La-. ,, th 
„ bienus, propoſe to me to ask the Oracle whether „ im 
„ we Should chuſe to die in a ſtate of freedom „ de 


75 with ſwords in our hands, rather than ſee Ty. W. 
22 ranny enſlave our Country? whether this mortal  finitic 
„ life be only a remora to a more laſting one? , Pr: 
„ whether violence can hurt a good Man? whether , Ma 
„ Virtue does not make us ſuperior to misfortunes? Pyt. 
»» and whether true glory depends upon ſucceſs? after: 
„ We know theſe truths already, and the Oracle body 
„ Cannot give us clearer anſwers than what God and g1 


»» makes us. feel every moment in the bottom of his Di 
„ Our heart. We are all united to the Deity. He underf 
„ has no need of words to convey his meaning edge c 
„ to us; and he told us at our birth every thing of its 
„that we have occaſion to know. He hath no he has 


„ Choſen the parched ſands of TLybia to bury trutih » G. 
„ in thoſe deſarts, that it might be underſtood oni, to p: 
„ by a ſmall number. He makes himſelf know and | 
„to all the world, he fills all places, the Earth , !iket 
„ the Sea, the Air, the Heavens. He makes hi, He i 
„ particular abode in the Soul of the Juſt : W, tuſet} 
„ then should we ſeek him elſewhere ? „their 
Let us paſs from the Poets to the PhiloſophenW, God 


and begin with Thales the Mileſian, Chief of ti 
Jonick School (g), who lived above fix hund 
years before the birth of Chriſt. We have none of 
works now left; but we have ſome of his maxim 
which have been tranſmitted down to us by the m 
_ venerable writers of antiquity, _ 2» U 


 (F) Luan. lib. 5. v $66, (t) Flor, Olymp, $0, 


h) Dios. 
) Cicero 
kt) Fr. C 
m) Plut 
n) Floy, 
P) Dios 
7) kat, 


„ Cod is the moſt antient of all Beings. He is 
„the Author of the Univerſe, which is full of 
„wonders (5). He is the Mind which brought the 
„ Chaos out of Confuſion into order (1). He is 
„ without beginning and without ending, and 
„nothing is hid from him (c). Nothing can reſiit 
„ the force of Fate; but this Fate is nothing but the 
„ Immutable Reaſon, and eternal Power of Provi- 
„dence (1). | 


What is ſtill more ſurpriſing in Thales, is his de- 
fnition of the Soul: He calls it a „ ſelf- moving 
„ Principle (m), thereby to diſtinguish it from 
777 i 
Pythagoras (u) is the ſecond great Philoſopher 
after Thales, and Chief of the Talick School. Every 
body knows the abſtinence , filence , retirement, 
and great purity of morals which he required of 


underſtanding alone could never attain to the know- 
ledge of divine things, unleſs the heart was purged' 
of its paſſions, Now theſe are the notions which 
he has left us of the Deity. _ | 

„God is neither the object of ſenſe, nor ſubject 
„ to paſlion ; bur inviſible, only intelligible (o), 
„and ſupremely intelligent (p). In his body he is 


| 
i, He is the univerſal Spirit that pervades and dit— 
„ fuſeth itſelf over all Nature. All beings receive 
their life from him (r). There is but one only 
„God, who is not, as ſome are apt to imagine, 
B 1 


) Drog. Laert. Vita Thal. lib. 21. ; 
i) Cicero de Nat, Deor. lib, 1. p. 1113. Fd. Amſt. 1661, 
e) St. Clement. Alex. Strom. 5, (1) Stob. Eccl. Phyſ. cap. 8. 
) Plat. de Plac. Phil. lib, 4. cap. 2. Stob. Eccl. Phyſ”. cap. 40 
mom) Flor. Olymp. 60. (o) Plut. Vita Numæ. 

C) Drog. Laert, lib. 12. (7) Vita Pyth, Porphyr, 

| 3 go 

r) Eat, Inſt, lib. 5. . | 


his Diſciples. - He was very ſenſible that human 
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„like the light, and in his ſoul he reſembles truth (). 


„ ſeated 
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* ſeated above the world, beyond the orb of the 
;, univerſe; but being himſelf all in all, he ſees all 
„the beings that fill his immenſity, the only prin- 


„ Ciple , the ligbt of heaven, the Father of all, Ne 
„ He produces every thing, he orders and diſpoſes Ml - fine 
„ every thing; He is the Reaſon, the life, and the „ unt 
„ motion of all Beings (). not 
Hie taught, that beſides the firſt Principle, there nd 
were three ſorts of intelligent — „Gods, Heroes, WM ciph 
and Souls (t). He conſidered the firſt as the unal- WW” thei 
terable [mages of the Sovereign Mind, human'Souls compo 
as the leaſt perfect of refſonable ſubſtances, and Wen 
Heroes as a ſort of middle beings placed between Mee tue 
the two others, in order to raiſe up Souls to the ndebte 
divine union (u). | bots KT | bon... 
Thus he repreſents to us the Divine Immenſity WW, ::. E 
as filled with Spirits of different orders (w). Thales Wy... and 
had the ſame notion; a notion which thoſe two The 
Philoſophers had learned in Egypt, where they WM. the 
thought it was to ſtint the Divine power to ſuppoſe Nbecauſe 
it leſs productive in intelligent beings, than in ma- W..; .. 
terial ones. | . 6 4055 
This is the true ſenſe of that famous expreſſion magine 
aſcribed to the Pythagoreans, that Unity was the io be m 
Principle of all things, and that from this Unity there ways: 
ſprung an infinite Duality. We are not by this Duality the pure 
to underſtand two Perſons of the Chriſtian Trinity, hey 
nor the two Principles of the Manichées; but 2 bought 
world of intelligent and corporeal ſubſtances, which hey b. 
is the effect whereof Unity is the cauſe. This Wy; 400 
is the. ſentiment of Porphyry, (x) and it ought to Thee; 
be preferred before that of Plutarch, who is for In 2 diß 
| n aſcri- Nie Ima 
hay 1 a Gre „ p. 18. St. Juſt. (t) Dior, Laert lib. 8, | 
e on — ken en Pyth, (w) Laert. de yt. i 17 
Cie, de Leg. l. 2. p. 1197. (x) Porphyr, Vita Pyth. de 


) yer 
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Heribing the Marichean-ſyſbem to Pythagoras, withs 
ont producing for iti an proof. 
pythagoras agreed with: Thales in defining the Sou 
rein Principle ()). ,, He maintained 
further, that when it quits the body, it is re- 
United to the Soul. of the World (2): That it is 
not a God, but the work of an eternal God (a); 
„and that it is immortal on account of its prin- 
Ius Philoſopher was of opinion, that Man was 
compoſed of three parts), of a pure Spirit, of an 
hereal matter , (which he called the ſubtile vehicle 
of the Soul) and of a mortal or groſs body. He was 
indebted like wiſe for this notion to the Egyptians, 
from whom tis, likely the Hebrews have learned in 
their Divinity to diſtinguish the pure () Spirit, 
the animal (4) Soul, and the terreſtrial (e) Body. 
The 'Zythagoreans ſpeaking ofuhe ſubtile vehicle 
or the celeſtial body, frequently call it the Soul; 
becauſe they conſider it as the active power which 
mimates the terreſtrial body. This has made ſuch 
j do not thoroughly underſtand their Philoſophy , 
magine, tliat they believed the thinking Sabſtance 
to be material; re ee ps. a more falſe. They 
Aways diftinguiched between the Underſtanding or 
the pure Spirit, & the animal Soul or ethereal Body. 
hey conſidered the one as the ſource of our 
oughts, the other as the cauſe of our motions. 
hey believed them to be two different ſubſtances, 
Indxageras, as we shall ſoon ſee, reRified: this error. 
The old Greek Poets had dreſſed up this opinion 
0 a different guiſe; they called the ethereal body, 
he Image, or the Shadow; becauſe they fancy'd 
4 B 2 5: What 
a) Plat. Plac. Phil. I. 4. cap. 2. (z) Cicer. de Senect. c. 21. 
) Id. de Nat. Deor. l. 2, (U) Tuſc. lib. 1. & de Conſol, p. 1300. 
0) Heede, (d) Tux. (e) TA. 
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that this ſubtile body, When it came down fem Af 
Heaven to animate the terreſtrial body, aſſumed its xg 
form, juſt as melted metal takes that of the mold the 4 
in which it is caſt. They ſaid; that after death, the aer, 
Spirit ſtill. clothed with 1] is ſubtiſe vehicle, flew. up neceſ 
to the regions of the Moon, where they placed the the fe 
Elyſian fields. And there, as they imagiped, a ſor ! ente 
ot fecond death enſued by the ſeparation; of the the de 
pure Spirit from its vehicle. The one was united to Necel 
the Gods, the other ſtaid in the abode of the Shades, Auced 
This in the reaſon why ,Uyſſes ſays in the Odyſſi, 
„ That he faw in the Elyſtan fields the divine Her- 


„ cries; i. e. his Image, ſays the Poet; for as for Ace 
„ him ; he is with the immortal Gods, and aſſis f x. 
„ at their banquets (/) i e » I. 
Pythagoras did not adopt the poetick fiction of 1 ” acti 
ſecond death. He held, that the pure Spirit, audi Par 
its ſubtile vehicle being born together, were inſe- ” wh 
parable, and returned after death to the Star fron ” No 
whence they deſcended. 11 | „ Mot 
do not ſpeak here of Tranſmigration, which“ the 
only related to ſuch Souls as were degraded and * 2 
corrupted in mortal bodies. I shall treat of it ii cipl 
the ſecond part of this Diſcourſe, N laſt 
1 cannot conelude this article of Pythagoras bete i d 
than with the ſummary. which St. Cyril gives us Pert 
the doctrine of this Philoſopher, „ We ſee plainly” F< 
„ ſays that Father, that Pythagoras maintained i ” But 
„ that there was but one God,, principle & cad & t! 
„of all things, who enlightens every thing, wholMl » 127 
„ animates every thing, from whom every thing“ eſſe; 
„ proceeds, who has given being to all thing ” the! 
„ and is the ſource of all motion (g). 

0 Aſte | 

(>) Flo 
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Aſter Pythagoras comes Anaxagoras ( of the 
7opick Sect, born at Clazomeze , & Maſter to Pericles 
the Athenian Hero. This Philoſopher was the firſt 
after Thales in the Ionick School who perceived the 
neceſſity of introducing a ſupreme Intelligence for 
the formation of the Univerſe. He rejected with 
contempt , & with great ſtrength of reaſon refuted 
the doctrine of thoſe who held, that (i) a blind 
Neceſſity , & the caſual motions of matter had pro- 
duced the World. He endeavoured to prove, that 
a pure & uncompounded Spirit preſides over the 
Univerſe. RK CIs 

According to Ariſtotle's account, the reaſoning of 
Anaxagoras was founded upon theſe two, principles : 
„ I. That the idea of matter not including that of 
„ active force, motion could not be one of its pro- 
» perties. We muſt therefore, ſaid he, ſeek ſome- 
„where elſe to find out the cauſe of its activity. 
„Now this active principle, as it was the cauſe of 
„ motion, he called the Soul, becauſe it animates 
„the Univerſe (&). b 5 py 

„ 2. He diſtinguished between this univerſal prin- 
„ Ciple of motion, & the thinking Principle, which 
„ laſt he called the Underſtanding (1). He ſaw nothing 
„ In Matter that had any reſemblance to this pro- 
„ perty; and from thence he inferred, that there 
„ Was in Nature another Subſtance beſides Matter, 
„But he added, that the Soul & Spirit were one 
„& the ſame ſubſlance, diſtinguished by us only 
„in regard of its different operations, & that of all 
» eſſences, it was the moſt ſimple, the moſt pure, & 
» the moſt exempt from all mixture & compoſition. | 

8 | B 3 e AMS... 


% Flor. Ohmp. $0, _ n. Vita Peric. © 
( Ariſt. de Anim, lib. 1. cap, 2. p. 619. Ed. Paris 1629. 


11 AN TIENT FHFEOPCGItE. 
This Philoſopher pafſeT at Ahn for an Acheiſt, 
becauſe he denied that the Stars and Planets were 
Gods (mn). He maintained, that the firſt were Suns, 
& the latter habitable Worlds. So very antient is 
the Syſtem of a plurality of Worlds, which haz 
been Nee eue to be modern 
Plato (n) accuſes Anaxagoras of having explained 
all the Phenomena of Nature by Matter & Motion, 
Parents has only revived this opinion. I cannot 
but think it very unjuſt to attack the Philoſopher 
of Clazomens or his follower on this account, ſince 
| Rey both lay it down for a, principle, that Motion 
S not a property of Matter, & that the laws of 
Motion are ſettled with thought & defign. Suppoſing 
theſe two principles, he gives us a nobler idea, & 
one every way more worthy of the Deity, who 
maintains, that God being always himſelf preſent 
to his work, gives life, being, & motion to all 
Creatures, than he who imagines with the Peripa- 
geticks, that certain inferior Spirits, ſubſtantial forms, 
or middle beings, which they cannot define, pro- 
duce all the various modifications & arrangements 
of matter. Ariſtotle & his School, by multiplying 
ſecond cauſes, ſeem to have robbed the firſt cault 
in ſome meaſure of his power & glory. 

Socrates (a) follows clofe after Anaxagoras. The 
common notion is, that he was a Martyr for the 
unity of the Godhead , in having refuſed to pay his 
homage to the Gods of Greece; but it is a miſtake. 
In the apology that Plato makes for this Philoſopher, 
Socrates acknowledgeth certain ſubordinate Deities, 
& teaches that the Stars and the Sun are animated 

by Intelligences who ought to be worshipped with 
divine honours. The ſame Plato in his Dialogue 
() Plat, Phad. 8 


* 
uo # 


(#) Plat, de Legib. 10. 5. $86, 
(e) Flor, Qymp. 90. 
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upon Holineſs (5) tells us, that Socrates was not 
punished for denying that there were inferior Gods, 
but for declaiming openly e the Poets, who 
aſcribed human paſſions and enormous crimes to 
„ CRV 
Socrates however, whilſt he ſuppoſed ſeveral in- 
ferior Gods, admitted all the while but only one 
eternal Principle. xenophon has left us an excellent n 
abridgment of the Theology of that Philoſopher. 
'Tis perhaps the moſt important piece we have left HIVE 
of antiquity. It contains the converſation of Socrates ond if. 
with Ariſtodemus, who doubted of the exiſtence of || 
Cod. Socrates makes him at firſt take notice of all i 41/0 
the characters of deſign, of art, & of wiſdom that || |}1i 
appear all over the univerſe, & particularly in the ALE 
mechaniſm of the human body. ,, (q) Do you be- l 
» lieve, ſays he then to Ariſtodemus, can you believe 
„that you are the only intelligent being? Yon || 
„know that you poſſeſs but a little particle of that 10 
„matter which compoſes the world, a ſmall por- || 
„ tion of that water which moiſtens it, a ſpark f ||| 
» that flame which animates it. Is underſtanding l 
„ peculiar to you alone? Have you ſo engroſſed & {| 
„ confined it to yourſelf, that it is to be found no "WF 
„where elſe ? Does blind chance work every thing, 
„& is there no ſuch thing as wiſdom beſides wbnat 
„you have? 6 57 4 251 1 
Ariſtodemus having reply'd, that he did not ſee 
that wiſe Architect of the univerſe ; Socrates anſwers 
bim, „Neither do you ſee the ſoul which governs 
» Jour own body, and regulates all its motions: 
» You might as well conclude, that you do nothing 
„your felt with deſign and reaſon, as maintain 
„ Hat every thing is done by blind chance in the 
27 univerſe. | $414 . . B 4 7 01 Ariſta» 
(tp) Plat. Eutyph. pag. 5 & 6. | OR 
(9) Xen, Mem, Se, Ed. Baſil, 1579, lil. 1. pag. 371 
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14 ANTIENT THEOLOGIE. 
Ariſtodemus at length acknowledging a ſupreme 
Being, is ſtill in doubt as to Providence; not being 
able to comprehend how the Deity can ſee every 
thing at once. Socrates replies, „If the ſpirit that 
„ reſides in your body moves and diſpoſes it at its 
2» Pleaſure , why should not that ſovereign wiſdom 
»» Which preſides over the univerſe, be able like- 
„ wiſe to regulate and order every thing as it pleaſes? 
„If your eye can ſee objects at the diſtance of ſe- 
,» veral furlongs, why should not the eye of God 
„ be able to ſee every thing at once? If your Soul 
„ Can think at the ſame time upon what is at 
„ Athens, in Egypt, & in Sicily; why should not 
„ the Divine Mind be able to take care of every 
„ thing, being every where preſent to his work? 
Socrates perceiving at laſt that the infidelity of 
Ariſtodemus did not ariſe ſo much from his reaſon 
as from his heart, concludes with theſe words: 
„ O Ariftodemus, apply yourſelf ſincerely to worship 


„ God; he will enlighten you, & all your doubts | 


„„ wil ſoon be removed |! 
Plato (r), a diſciple of Socrates, follows the ſame 
principles. He lived at a time when the doctrine 
of Democritus had made great progreſs at Athens. 
The defign of all his Theology is to give us noble 
ſentiments of the Deity , to shew us that Souls were 
condemned to animate mortal bodies, only in order 
to expiate faults they had commuted in a pre- 
exiſtent ſtate; and in fine, to teach that Religion 
is the only way to reſtore us to our firſt glory and 
perfection. He deſpiſes all the tenets of the Athenian 
ſuperſtition', and endeavours to purge Religion of 
them. The chief object of this Philoſopher is Mas 
in bis immortal capacity: he ſpeaks of him in his poli- 
tick one, only to shew. that the Shorteſt way fo 
1 | immor- 
(1) ohm. 100. | 
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immortality is to diſcharge all the duties of civil 
and ſocial life for the love of virtue. Ne 

Plato in one of his Dialogues defines God, the 
efficient Cauſe which makes things exiſt that had no 
being before (6). A definition which shews that he 
had an idea of the creation. Matter, in his way of 


thinking, was not eternal in any ſenſe but as it was 


created from eternity. He never thought it either 
independent upon God, or any emanation of his 
ſubſtance, but a real production (z). Speaking in- 
deed of the Divine ſubſtance in his Timæus Locrus, 
he calls it an uncreated matter (u). But he diſtinguishes 


it always from the ſenſible univerſe, which he con- 


ſiders merely as an effect and a production. 


Nor is it ſurpriſing that Plato, who had only the 


light of Nature to inſtru him, should be convinced 
of the creation. That truth, however incompre- 
henſible it may appear to finite minds, does yet 
imply no contradiction. In reality, when God 
creates , he does not draw a being out of nothing, 
as out of a ſubject upon which he works; but he 
makes ſomething exiſt which did not exiſt before. 
The idea of infinite power neceſſarily ſuppoſes that 
of being able to produce new ſubſtances, as well as 
new forms. To make a ſubſtance exiſt which did 
not exiſt before, has nothing in it more inconcei- 
vable than the making a form exiſt which was not 
before; for in both caſes there is a new being pro- 

B 5 duced; 


| (s) Their ing TTX) O? £1021 Ouvaemly , 7 Tis & 
G Y iy vnuTX% Tg un TeOTepo Sei de p viννναl. 
Plat. Sophiſt. p. 185. Ed. Franc. 1602. | 6 

(t) See Cre. Tuſe, Queſt, lib. 1. . 1059. Poſſumusne dubi- 
tare quin mundo præſit aliquis Effefor ut Platoni videtur, 
vel Moderator tanti opelis ut Atiſtoteli placet. 

(2) Lt YAay aiddyrEY Te Exy oyoy TETEWY, Plat. Tim, 
Loc, pag. 1089. A | 1 
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duced; and whatever difficulties there are in con- 
ceiving the paſſage from nothing to being, they are 
as puzzling in the one as in the other. As there. 
fore it cannot be denied but that there is a moving 
power, though we do not conceive, how it ads; 
Jo neither muſt we deny that there is a creating 
power, becauſe we have not a clear idea of it. 
To return to Plato. (w) ,, He calls God the ſu- 
» preme Architect, who created the Heavens, the 
„ Earth, and the Gods, and who does whatever 
»» he pleaſes in Heaven, in Earth, & in the Shades 
„ below. . | | 

He conſiders the Deity, in his eternal ſolitude be- 
fore the production of finite beings. He ſays fre- 
quently like the Egyptians, That this firſt ſource 
„ Of the Deity is ſurrounded with thick darkneſs, 
„ Which no mortal can penetrate , & that this in- 
„ acceflible God is only to be adored by ſilence. 
*Tis this firſt Principle which he calls in ſeyeral 
places the Being, the Unity, the ſupreme Good; (x) the 
fame in the intelligent world, that the Sun is in the 
viſible world. Tis in Plato's opinion, this fountain 
of the Deity that the Poets called Cœlus. 
This Philoſopher afterwards repreſents to us this 
firſt Being as ſallying out of his unity to conſider 
all the various manners by which he might repreſent 
himſelf exteriorly; & thus the intelligible world, 
comprehending the ideas of all things, & the truths 
which reſalt thence , was formed in the Divine 
underſtanding. Plato always diſtinguishes between 
the ſupreme Good, & that Wiſdom which is only 
an emanation from him. ,, That which offers us 
„ truth, ſays he, & that which gives us reaſon is 
3» the ſupreme Good, He is the cauſe. and ſource 


1 Of 


(w) Plgr, de Rep, lib. 10, p. 749, (x) De Rep, l. 6. 5. 636, 
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„of Truth ()). He hath begotten it like himſelf. 
„ (2) As the light is not the Sun, but an emana- 
„tion of it; ſo Truth is not the firſt Principle, 
„ but his emanation. As the Sun not only gives 
„light to bodies, & makes them viſible, but con- 
„ tributes likewiſe to their generation & growth; 
„ ſo the ſupreme Good not only gives knowledge 
„to Creatures, but gives them their being and 
,, exiſtence too. -This emanation he calls Saturn, 
„ Or the Son of Calus. 

In short, he conſiders the productive Cauſe of 
all things, as animating the univerſe, & giving it 
life & motion. In the tenth book of his Laws, 
(a) he proves that the cauſe of motion cannot be 
cotporea], becauſe Matter is not active in its nature; 
& ſuppoſes another Principle to put it in motion. 
This firſt Mover he calls the Soul of the World, 
& Jupiter, or the Son of Saturn. So that it is plain 
from hence, that the Trinity of Plato comprehends 
only three Attributes of the Deity, and not three 
Perions. ; | | 

Ariſtotle, Plato's Diſciple , & Prince of the Peri- 
patetice Philoſophers , calls God (6) „„ the eternal 
» & living Being, the moſt noble of all Beings, 
,» 4 Subſtance entirely diltin& from matter, without 
„ extenſion, without divifion , without parts, and. 
„ without ſucceſſion; who underſtands every thing 
5 by one ſingle act, & continuing himſelf immove- 
„ able, gives motion to all things, & enjoys in 
„ himſelf a perfect happineſs, as knowing & con- 
» templating himſelf with infinite pleaſure. 


In 
O) De Rep. J. 6. p. 687. | 
(⁊) 1614, Tre Toivey Qavai me Atryew Tov T5 ayuo98 
x oy T&%y Foy EY £vvnoel a N07 ov £40UTY, 
(4) Lib. ta pag. 251, 952, _ 

() Ariſt Ed. Paris, 1629, Metaph. lib. 14. cap. 7+ p. T0009, * 
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In his Metaphyſicks he lays it down for a prin- 
Ciple, that God (c), is a ſupreme Intelligence which 
„ acts with order, proportion & deſign; & is the 
„ ſource of all that is good, excellent and juſt. 
In his Treatiſe of the Soul, he ſays, ,, that the 
„ ſupreme Mind (dis in its nature prior to all beings, 
„ that he has a ſovereign dominion over all, ,, 
And in other places he ſays, „ (e) that the firſt Prin- 
»» Ciple is neither the Fire, nor the Earth, nor the 
„ Water, nor any thing that is the object of ſenſe; 
,» but that a ſpiritual Subſtance is the cauſe of the 
„ Univerſe, and the Source of all the order & all 
„the beauties, as well as of all the motians & all 
„ the forms which we ſo admire in it. 

Theſe paſſages shew that Ariſtotle held the eter- 
nity of the World only in conſequence of his notion 
that 1t was an emanation poſterior in nature to the 
Divine Mind, who being all act, and all energy, 
could not reſt in a ſtate of inactivity, on 

Beſides this firſt & eternal ſubſtance, he acknow- 
ledges ſeveral other intelligent beings that preſide 
over the motions of the celettial Spheres. „ There is, 
„ ſays he, but one only Mover, & ſeveral inferior 
„ Deities. (f) All that is added about the human 
„ Shape of theſe Deities, is nothing elſe but fiction, 
„ invented on purpoſe to inflruct the common 
„ people, & engage them to an obſervance of good 
„ laws. All mutt be reduced to one only primitive 
„ Subſtance, & to ſeveral inferior Subſtances, which 
„ govern in ſubordination to the firſt. This is the 
5 genuine doctrine of the Antients, eſcaped from 
„ the wreck of vulgar errors and poetick fables. 

Cicero lived in an Age when corruption of man- 
ners & ſcepticiſm were at their height. The Sect 
| © of 
() Metaph. 1.14. c. 10 p-roog. (d) Id de Anim, L I. c. 7.p.628, 
(e) Met. l, 1. c. 2, 3. P. 844, 845. ( dl. 14. c. 8. p. 1003. 
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oft Epicurus had got the aſcendant at Rome over that 
of Pythagoras; & ſome of the greateſt Men when 
they were reaſoning about the Divine nature, 
thought fit to ſuſpend: their judgment and wayer 
between the two opinions of a ſupreme Intelligence 
& a blind Matter, Cicero, in his Treatiſe of the 
nature of che Gods, pleads the cauſe of the Aca- 
demiek Philoſophers who doubted of every thing. 
It is however to be obſerved, that he refutes, Epi- 
curus with great force of reaſon in his firſt, Book, 
& that the Objections which he makes in his third, 
as an Academick, are much weaker than the proofs 
which he draws from the wonders that appear in 
Nature, which he inſiſts on in his ſecond book, 
to demonſtrate the exiſtence of a ſupreme Intelli- 
ein 41 55 
: In his other Works, & particularly in his Book 
de Legibus he deicribes the Univerle „ (g) as a 
„ Republick ,, of which Jupiter is the Prince & the 
„ common Father. The great Law imprinted in 
„the hearts of all Men is to love the publick good, 
„ & the members of the common ſociety as them- 
„ ſelves; this love of order is the ſupreme juſtice, 
„ & this juſtice is amiable for its own ſake. To love 
„it only for the advantages it procures us, may be 
„ politick , but there's little of goodneſs in it. 
„ Tis the higheſt injuſtice to love juſtice only for 
„the ſake of recompence, In a word, the uni- 
„ verſal; immutable & eternal law of all intelligent 
„ beings, is to promote the happineſs of one another 
„ like Children of the ſame Father. 


F%\ N 
* 


He next repreſents God to us as a ſovereign 
Wiſdom , from whoſe authority it is ſtill more im- 
practicable for intelligent natures to withdraw them- 
ee ee e 3 
(gs) cic. de Leg. Ed. Amſt. 166 1. Lib, 1. P. 1188, 1189, 1190, 
1191, Cc. 8 : | Wc 
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ſelves than it is for corporeal ones. „, (4) According 
+ to the opinion of the wiſeſt and greateſt Men; 


+ fays this Philoſopher, the Law is not an inven- 
„kon of human underſtanding, or the arbitrary 


5 conſtitution of Men, but flows from the eternal 


„ Reafon that governs the Univerſe. 
„ The Rape which Tarquin committed upon 
55 Lucretia , continues he, was not leſs criminal in 
5 its nature, becauſe there was not at that time 
9 any written law at Rome againſt ſuch! ſort of vio- 
5 lences. The Tyrant was guilty of a breach of 
„the eternal law, the obligation whereof did not 
* „ commence from the time it was written, but 
* from the moment it was made. Now its origin 
„ is às antient as the Divine Intellect; for the true, 
5 the primitive, & the ſupreme Law is nothing 
„ elſe but the ſoverein Reaſon of the great Jove, 
„ () This Law, ſays he in another place, is uni- 
„verſal, eternal, immutable, It does not vary 
"i according to times & places. It is not different 
„ now from what it was formerly. 'The ſame im- 
„mortal Law is à rule to all nations, becauſe it 
5 has no Author but the one only God who brought 

2» it forth and promnlged it. 

hat a noble idea does Cicero give us of the na- 
rs 'of the Soul in his Treatiſe of Conſolation. 
BO Thats, fays he, whom Apollo himſelf pro- 
„ Hbufced to be the wifeſt of all Men, always 
55 „ Malftained that the Soul is a particle of the Di- 
;, vine ſubſtance, and that it returns to Heaven as 
„ ſoon as it get ets rid of the mortal body to which 
„ k is ünited here. Alltke Philoſophers of the 1ralick 


51 School followed this W Fis their conſtant 
VETS V doctrine 


0. G Leg. l. 2. p. 1194. (i) Frag. of the Repub. 0 Cicero 
e by Latantius , lib. 6. cap. 8. Repub. of 


( dic. de Conf. pag. 1300. 
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„ docttine chat Souls come down from Heaven, 
„ and are not only the work of the Deity, but a 
„ participation of his eſſen ee. 

„If any one doubts of theſe truths, continues he, 


„ tis eaſy. to prove them. The immortal nature of 
5 the Soul is emonſtrated by two properties which | 


„ we diſcover in it, its activity & its ſimplicity. 
„ Tis active of itſelf; it is the ſource of all its 
„own motions; it has no principle from whence 
„it borrows its power: It is therefore an image of 
„the Deity, & an emanation of this light. Now if 
„God be immortal, how can the Soul perish that 
, is a part of him? D 15 OE 20:0. 
„ Beſides the Soul is of a fimple nature, without 
any mixture or compoſition. It has nothing in 
„common with the elements, nothing that re- 
,, ſembles the Earth, the Water, the Air, or the Fire. 
„We do not ſee in matter any property like the 
„memory which retains what is paſſed; like the 
„ reaſon which foreſees what is to come; or like 
„the underſtanding which apprehends what is pre- 
„ſent. All theſe qualities are divine, & can come 
„from none but God alone. The Soul which pro- 
„ceeds from God partakes of his eternity. Tis 


„this hope which makes wiſe men eaſy at the ap- 


„ proaches of Death. Twas this expectation which 
„made Socrates drink the fatal cup with joy. Souls 
„ ſunk in matter are afraid of the diſſolution of 
„ this body, becauſe they dream of nothing but 
„ what is terreſtrial. O shameful thought! ſuch as 
„ Mortals ought to blush at. Man is the only crea- 
„ture upon earth, that is allied to the Deity, or 
„ hath any knowledge of him, & yet he is blind 


„and ſenſeleſs enough to forget his heavenly ori- 


„ ginal, and be affaid of returning to his native 
2» COUNTY, + | 6 ELIT * 
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« : Such were the reaſonings of Cirerowhen he con. Ml .. - 1 
fulted natural light, and was not carried away by ail ” * 
fondneſs of shewing his wit to defend the doctrine Ml »! © 
' of the: S mee nb ang Te ; 
Io come at laſt to Seneca the 'Stoick. He wall be 
Nero's Tutor, & lived in an Age when Chriſtianity Ml ” 1 


Was not in credit enough to engage the Heathens to Ml ” 1 
Sorrow any philoſophical principles from thence. o es 
„ () Tis of very little conſequence, ſays he, Ml ” Al 
i by. what: name you call the firſt Nature, & the » A 


z, Divine Reaſon that preſides over the Univerſe, 
25, Kc fills all the parts of it. He is ſtill the ſame God. 
„He is called Jupiter Stator, not as Hiſtorians ſay, 
*3z-becauſe he ſtopped the Roman Armies as they 
5 Nere flying, but, becauſe he is the conſtant ſup- 
, port of all beings. - They may call him Fare, 
„ becauſe he is the firſt Cauſe on which. all other; 
, depend. We Stoicks call him ſometimes Father 
„ Bacchus, becauſe he is the univerſal life that ani. 
„ mates Nature, Hercules, becauſe: his power is in- 
„ Vincivle, Mercury, becauſe he is the eternal Reaſon, 
„ Order, & Wiſdom. You may give him as many 
„names as you pleaſe, provided you allow but 
©». one. fole omnipreſent Principle who fills all that he 
„ bath: made. | 3, 
1 Agreeable tor, Plato's notions, he conſiders the 
Diving underſtanding as comprehending in it ſel 
:the-model of all things, which he ſtiles the immu- 
tablen & almighty ideas, (n) ,, Every Workman, 
, :Jays he, hath a model by which he forms his 
„ Work. It ſignifies nothing whether this model 
7 £xiſts.outwardly. & before his eyes, or is formed 
bs within him by the ſtrength of his own genius, 


; P . 2 : * f | 
* SoGod produces within himſelf that perfect mode, hog 
2 3400.68 | 2 DIETS] Cog at a Ch — 35 Which world 


(5) Senec, Ed, Antw. a Livſie. 1632, de Benef. 1,4. p. 311. 
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„of all beings. 

(») „ The Antients, ſays he in another place, 
„did not think Jove ſuch a being as we repreſent 
„him in the Capitol and in our other buildings: 
But by Jove they meant the Guardian & Governor 
„of the Univerſe, the Underſtanding & the Mind, 
„the Maſter & the Architect of this great machine. 
„All names belong to him. You are not in the 
„wrong if you call him Fare, for he is the Cauſe 
,, of Cauſes , and every thing depends on him. 
„Would you call him Providence, you fall into no 
„ miſtake. Tis by his wiſdom that this world is 
„governed. Would you call him Nature: you will 
„not offend in doing ſo: Tis from him that all 
» beings derive their origin; tis by him that they 
„live and breathe, | | 

There is no reading the Works of Epicketus, of 
Arrian his diſciple, & of Marcus Antoninus without 


admiration. We find in them rules of Morality 


worthy of Chriſtianity ; & yet thoſe Diſciples of 
Zeno believed like their Maſter, that there was but 
one Subſtance, that the ſupreme intelligent Being 
was material, & that its eſſence was a pure Æther 
which filled all. by local diffuſion. The error of 
theſe Materialiſts does not in any wiſe prove them 
to be Atheiſts; a falſe notion about the Deity being 
far from proving that they believed none at all. 
What conſtitutes an Atheiſt, is not the maintaining 
with the Stoicks that extenſion & thought may be 


properties of the ſame ſubſtance; or with Pytha- 


goras & Plato that Matter is an eternal production 
of the Deity ; but real Atheiſm conſiſts in denying 
that there is a ſupreme Intelligence which made the 
world by his power, & governs its by his wore 
(n) Sen, Natur. Quaſt. lib. 2. p 715. | 


- which is the proportion, the order & the beauty 
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7 ANTIENT THEOLOGIE, 
For our fuller ſatisfaction with regard to the 


Theology of the Heathens , let us ſee what the 


Fathers of the Church thought of it. They had 
ſufficient opportunities of knowing it throughly, 
by the frequent diſputes which they held with them. 
And as this is a matter of a very nice nature, I will 
not indulge any thing to my own conjectures, but 
will cite their own words. 5 
Arnobius introduces the Heathens complaining of 
the injuſtice of the Chriſtians. „„ (o) Tis a mere 
„ calumny, ſay thoſe Heathens, to charge us with 
„ ſuch a crime, as the denying of a ſupreme God. 
„ We call him Jove, the ſupremely Great, and 
„ ſovereignly Good. We dedicate our moſt magni- 
„ ficent ſtructures & our Capitols to him, to shew 


„„ that we exalt him above all other Deities. 


„ St. Paul in his preaching at Athens, ſays St. Cle- 
„ ment of Alexandria, (p) inſinuates that the Greeks 
„; had a knowledge of the Deity. He ſuppoſes that 
„ thoſe people adore the ſame God as we do, 
;, though not in the ſame manner. He does not 
„ forbid us to adore the ſame God as the Greeks, 
„ but he forbids us to adore him after the ſame way. 
„He orders us to change the manner, & not the 
2» Object of our worship. 

„ The Heathens, ſays Lactantius (q), who admit 
„ ſeveral Gods, ſay nevertheleſs that thoſe ſubor- 
„ dinate Deities , though they preſide over all the 
„various parts of the Univerſe, do it in ſuch a 
„manner, as that there is ſtill but one ſole Ruler 
„ & ſupreme Goyernour. From whence it follows 
„ that all the other inviſible Powers are not pro- 
„ perly Gods, but Miniſters or Deputies of the wy 
311 | Wt „ glea 


() Arnob, ih, 1. b. 19. | (p) Strom. Lf . 635. | 
(9) Lib. I, P. 16. „ i dene ine e 
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feat and almighty God, who appointed them 


„ executors'of his will & pleaſur ee. 
EFuſebius of Ceſarea goes further, „ (7) The 
„Heathens oy that there is but one only God, 
„ Who fills, pervades, and preſides over univerſal 
„Nature; but maintain that as he is preſent to his 
„ work only in an incorporeal & inviſible manner, 
„they are therefore in the right to worship him 


„in his viſible and corporeal effects. 
shall conclude with a famous Paſſage of St. Au- 
guſtine, who reduces the Polytheiſm of the Heathens 
to the unity of one ſole Principle. „„ (s) Jupiter, 
„ſays this Father, is, according to the Philoſo- 
„ phers, the Soul of the world, who takes different 
names according to the different effects which 
„ he produces. In the æthereal ſpaces he is called 
„ Jupiter, in the air Juno, in the ſea Neptune, in 
„the earth Pluto, in hell Proſerpina, in the element 
„of fire Vulcan, in the Sun Phæœbus, in divination 
„Apollo, in war Mars, in the vintage Bacchus, in 
„the harveſt Ceres, in the foreſts Diana, & in the 
„ ſciences Minerva. All that crowd of Gods and 
, Goddeſſes are only the ſame Jupiter, whoſe dif- 
„ ferent powers and attributes they expreſs by dif- 
J 5TH 3 5 
It is therefore evident by the teſtimony of pro- 
fane Poets, Heathen Philoſophers, and . of 
the Church , that the Pagans acknowledged one 
ſupreme Deity. The eaſtern people, the Egyptians, 
the Greeks, the Romans, & all nations agreed uni- 
verfally in teaching this truth. nds 
| About the fiftieth Olympiad, near fix hundred 
years before the Chriſtian Zra , the Greeks having 
loft the traditional knowledge of the Orientals, 
eo . 15 VV 
li) Prep. Evang. I. 3. chap, 13. p. Tos. | 
(3) St, Auguſt. de Civ, Dei I. 4. ch. 19. 
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began to lay aſide the doctrine of the Antients, 
& to reaſon about the Divine nature from preju- 
dices which their ſenſes & imagination ſuggeſted. 
Anaximander lived at that time, & was the firſt 


who ſet himſelf to deſtroy the belief of a ſupreme 


Intelligence, in order to account, for every thing 
by the action of blind matter, which by neceſſity 
atſumes, all. ſorts of forms. He was followed bv 
Leucippus, Democritus, Epicurus, Strato, Lucretius, 
& all the School of the Atomical Philoſophers. 
Pythagoras, Anaxagoras , Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, 
| & all the great Men of Greece, oppoſed this impions 
doctrine, & endeavoured to reſtore the antient Theo · 
logy of the Orientals. Theſe Philoſophers of a ſu 
periour genius oblerved in Nature motion, thought, 
Se deſign, And as the idea of matter includes none 
of theſe three properties, they inferred from thence, 
that there was another Subſtance different from matter. 
Greece being thus divided into two Sects, they 
diſputed for a long time, without either party being 
convinced. At length about the 120 Olympiad 
Pyrrho formed a third Sect, whoſe great principle 
was to doubt of every thing, & determine nothing. 
All the Atomiſts who had laboured in vain to find 
out a demonſtration of their falſe principles, pre- 
ſently ſtruck in with the Pyrrhonian Sect. They ran 
wildly into the Syſtem of an univerſal doubt, and 
carried it almoſt to ſuch an exceſs of frenzy, that 
they doubted of the cleareſt & moſt ſenſible truths. 
They maintained without any allegory, that every 
thing we ſee is only an illuſion, & that the whole 
ſeries of life is but a perpetual dream of which thoſe 
of the night are only ſo many images. | 
At laſt Zeno ſet up a fourth School about the 130 
Olympiad. This Philoſopher endeavoured to recon- 
cile the diſciples of Democritus with thoſe of Plato, 
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by maintaining that the firſt Principle was indeed 
an infinite Wi/dam, but his eſſence was only a pure 
ther, or a ſubtile light, which diffus'd it ſelf every 
where, to give life, motion, & reaſon to all beings. 
In theſe laſt Ages the Freethinkers have only re- 
vived the antient errors. Fordano Bruno, Vanini, 
& Spinoxa, have vamped up the monſtrous Syſtem 
of Anaximander; & the laſt of the three has endea- 
voured to dazzle weak minds, by drefling it up 
in a geometrical form. JBC i LPN, 
Some Spinoſiſis finding that they were every mo- 
ment at a loſs for evidence in the pretended demon- 
trations of their Maſter, are fallen into a ſenſeleſs. 
ſort of Scepticiſm, called #gomiſm, where every one 
fancies himſelf to be the only being that exiſts. 
Mr. Hobbes and ſeveral other Philoſophers, without 
ſetting up for Atheifts, have ventured to maintain, 
that thought & extenſion may be properties of the 
lame ſubltance. *  * "SIRI! en 
Des Cartes, Malebranche, Leibnitz , Dr. Bentley, 
Dr. Clarke, & ſeveral Philoſophers of a genius 
equally ſubtile & profound, have endeavoured to 
refute theſe errors, & brought arguments to —_— 
the antient Theology. Beſides the proofs which are 
drawn from the effects, they have inſiſted on others 
drawn from the idea of the firft Cauſe. They shew 
plainly that the reaſons for believing, are infinitely 
ſtronger than any arguments there are for doubting, 
This is all that can be expected in metaphyſical dif- 
cuſſions. 5 „„ 
The hiſtory of former times is like that of our 
own. Human underſtanding takes almoſt the ſame 
forms in different ages, and loſes its way in the ſame 
labyrinths. There are univerſal errors as well as un- 
controverted truths: and there are periodical diſeaſes 
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of the mind as well as of me body. 
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| EN left to the light of their Reaſon 
g alone, have always looked upon moral 
Sciphyſical evil, as, a. shocking phe- 
nomenon in the work of a Being in- 
ace finitely; wiſe ,, good, & powerful. To 
Jocouht! for it, the Philoſophers have had recourſe 
| koi ſeveral hypotheſes. _ 
Reaſon cold them all 40 that what is ſupremely 
good could never produce : any thing that was wicked 
or miſerable. From hence they concluded that Souls 
are not now what they were; at firſt; that they are 
degraded for ſome fault committed by them in a 
3 ſtate; that this life is a place of exile and 
expiation : & ina word, that al beings are to be 
reſtoredzto their proper order. 
+. Theſe philoſophical notions, ene had ano- 
ther origine Tradition ſtruck in with Reaſon to 
gain them ab reception, & that Tradition had ſpread 
over all nations certain opinions which they held 
in common, with regard to the three ſtates of the 
world, as J. Shall chew in this ſecond part, Which 
will be A ſort of abridgment of the traditional doc- 
tine of the Ancients. 

, I begin with the Mythology of the Greeks and 
Ras. All me Poets ſpeaking of the golden Age 
or reignfof Saturn, deſcribe it to us as an happy ſtate, 
where there were neither calamities, nor crimes, 
nor labour, nor pains, nor diſeaſes, nor death (a). 


They 

- (a) See Haß od. 4 Seal. aureo- 'Orphens apud e Theol, 

Plat. lib. 5- cap · 10. Lucretius lib. 3. Ovid, Metam. lib. 1. fab, 3. 
Virgil. Georg: lib. 2+ lin. 336, 
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They repreſent to us on the contrary, the iron 
Age; as the time when 3 & moral evil firſt 
appeared; when vices, ſufferings, & all manner of 
eyils came forth of Pandora's: fatal box, and over- 
flowed the face of the Earth (. bh 
They ſpeak to us of the golden Age revived, 
as Of a time when Aſtraa was to return upon Earth ; 
when Juſtice, Peace & Innocence were to flourish 
again with their original luſtre; & when every thing 
was to be reſtored to its primitive perfection (c). 
Ina word, they ſing on all occaſions the exploits 
of a Son of Jupiter, who was to quit his heavenly 
abode & live among Men. They give him different 
names, according to his different functions: ſome- 
times he is Apollo fighting againſt Python and the 
Titans : ſometimes he is Hercules deſtroying monſters 
& giants, & purging the earth of their enormities 
and crimes. One while he is Mercury, or the Meſ- 
ſenger of Jove, flying about every where to execute 
his decrees; & another while he is Per/eus delivering 
Andromeda or human-nature, from the Monſter that 
roſe out of the great deep to devour her. He is. 
always ſome Son of Jupiter giving battles , and 
gaining victories. TE (EN 95 

I lay no great ſtreſs upon theſe poetical deſcrip- 
tions, becauſe they may perhaps be looked upon. 
as meer fictions, & a machinery introduc'd to em- 
bellich a Poem & amuſe the mind. Allegorical ex- 
plications are liable to uncertainty and miſtake. 
So that I shall paſs directly to repreſent the Doctrine 
of the Philoſophers, particularly that of Plato; who 
is the ſource from whence Plotinus, Proclus, & the 
Platoniſts of the third century drew their principal 

notions. T 


(% Ovid, Metam. lil. 1. fab. 4.5, & 6: Virgil, Georg, il. a. 
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lin. 426. Javenal. Satyr. 6. | 
(e) Virg. Ecl, 4, Senec. Trag. Oedin. Act. 2. 
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To begin with the Dialogue of Phedo , or. of 
1 & give a short analyſis of it. Phado 
gives his Friends an account of the condition in 
which he ſaw Socrates at the time of his death. 
„ He quitted life (ſays he) with a peaceable joy, 
„ and a noble intrepidity. His Friends asking him 
the reaſon of it, „ I hope, (ſays Socrates in his anſwer) 
„ to be re · united to the good and perfect Gods, 
„ & to be aſſociated with better Men than thoſe I 
„ leave upon Earth. (d) | 

When Cebes objects to him, that the Soul vani- 
shed after death, like a ſmoke, and was entire! 
annihilated ; Socrates ſets himſelf to refute that opi- 
nion, & endeavours to prove that the Soul had a 
real exiſtence (e) in an happy ſtate, before it in- 
formed an human body. 3 

This Doctrine he aſcribes to Orpheus (F). „ The 
„ Diſciples af Orpheus, (ſays he) called the body 
„ A priſon , becauſe the Soul is here in a ſtate of 
„ punishment, till it has expiated the faults that it 
„ Committed in Heaven. 
„ Souls (continues Plato) that are too much 


„. given to bodily pleaſures, and are in a manner 


„ beſotted, wander upon the Earth, & are put into 
»» new bodies. (g) For all ſenſuality & paſſion bind 
»» the Soul more cloſely to bodies, make her fancy 
„ that she is of the ſame nature, & render her in 
„ a Manner corporeal. So that she contracts an in- 
„ Capacity of flying away into another life, and 
„ being oppreſſed with the weight of her impurity 
„ & corruption, ſinks deeper into matter, & be- 
„ comes thereby diſabled to re- mount towards the 
vs, regions of purity, & attain to a re- union with 
u her Principle. | 
| 2 3 3 Upon 
Pag. 48. 11 (e Pag. 37. Plat. Cratyl. 276. 
5 Phad. pag. Pl pos (/ 28 F 
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Upon this foundation is built the doctrine of the 
ee of Souls, which Plato repreſents in 
the ſecond Timers as an allegory, & at other times 
as a real ſtate, where Souls that have made them- 


ſelves unworthy of the ſupreme beatitude, ſojourn 


& ſuffer eee in the bodies of different animals, 
till they are purge 


believe that the Souls of beaſts are degraded Spirits. 
,, Pure Souls, adds Plato, that have exerted them- 
,, ſelves here below to get the better of all corrup- 


„tion, & free themſelves from the impurities of 


„ their terreſtrial priſon, retire after death into an 
„ invifible place, unknown to us, where the pure 
,, Unites with the pure, the good cleaves to its like, 
„& our immortal eſſence is united to the divine. 


He calls this place the firſt Earth, where Souls 


made their abode before their degradation. „ The 
, Earth, ſays he, is immenſe; we know and we 
,, inhabit only a ſmall corner of it (). The ethereal 
„Earth, the antient abode of Souls, is placed in 
„the pure regions of Heaven, where the fixed 
„Stars are ſeated. We that live in this low abyſs, 
„ are apt enough to fancy that we are in an high 
„ place, & we call the Air the Heavens; juſt like 


„ a Man that from the bottom of the ſea should 


„view the Sun & Stars through the water, & fanc 
„the Ocean to be the Firmament it ſelf, But if 
„ We had wings to mount on high, we should ſee 
„ that theirs is the true Heaven, the true Light, 
„& the true Earth. As in the fea every thing is 
»» Changed, & disfigured by the ſalts that abound 
In it; ſo in our preſent Earth every thing is de- 
„ formed, corrupted, & in a ruinous condition, 
„if compared with the primitive Earth. 


| C 5 Plata 
(4) Pag. 21. 3 | | 


at laſt of their crimes by the paias 
they undergo. This hath made ſome Philoſophers 
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that ethereal Earth, of which ours is only a shat- 
tered cruſt. He ſays „ (i) that „every thing there 
„ was beautiful harmonious & tranſparent; Fruits 
3 Of an exquiſite taſte grew there naturally, & it 


„ Was watered with rivers of Nectar. They breathed | 


93. there the light as here we breathe the air, & they 
„ drank waters which were purer than air it ſelf. 
This notion of Plato agrees in a great meaſure 
with that of Des Cartes, about the nature of the 
Planets. This modern Philoſopher thinks that they 
were at firſt Suns, which contracted afterwards a 
thick and opake cruſt; but he does not enter into 
the moral reaſons of this change, his view bein 
only to conſider the World as a natural Philoſopher. 
This ſame Doctrine of Plato is likewiſe clearly 
explained in his Timaus:(k). There he tells us how 
Solon in his Travels diſcourſed with an Egyptian 
Prieſt about the antiquity of the World, its origin, 
& the revolutions which had happened in it accor- 
ding to the Mythology of the Greeks. Upon which 
the Egyptian Prieſt ſays to him, „O Solon, you Greek 
„ are always children, & you never come to an 
„ age of maturity: Your underſtanding is young, 
„ & has no true knowledge of Antiquity. There 
„ have been ſeveral Deluges & Conflagrations upon 
„Earth, cauſed by changes in the motion of the 
„ heavenly bodies. Vaur hiſtory of Phaeton, 
„ Whatever air it has of a fable, is nevertheless 
„ not without a real foundation. We Egyprians have 
„ preſerved the memory of thoſe facts in our Mo- 
„ numents & Temples; whereas it is but a very 
, little while that the Greeks have had any knowledge 
2 Of Letters, of the Muſes & of Sciences. 35 
47114134 D046 T EET 4 DS 


t) Pg. 82. 


Plato gives afterwards à pompous deſcription of 
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This diſcourſe puts Iimaus upon explaining to 
Focrates the origin of things, & the primitive ſtate 
of the world. „ (1) Whatever has been produced, 
„ ſays he, has been produced by ſome cauſe. Tis 
„ no eaſy matter to know the nature of this Maker 
„ & Father of the univerſe; & though you should 
„ diſcoyer it, it would be impoſſible for you ta 
44 make the vulgar comprehend it. 
„ This Architect of the world, continues he, 
„ had a Modeb by which he produced every thing, 
„ & this Model 1s: himſelf. As he is good, & what 
„ is good has not the leaſt tinctune of envy, he made 
„ all things, as far as was poſſible, like himſelf, 
„ He made the world perfect in the whole of its 
,, conſtitution, perfect too in all the various parts 
„ that compoſe it, which were ſubject neither to 
„ diſeaſes, nor to decay of age. The Father of all 


„ things (m) ſeeing then this beautiful image of 


„ himſelf, was pleaſed with his own work, & this 
» Pleaſure inſpired him with a deſire to make it 
„ ſtill more & more like the model. 11 411 

In the: dialogue which bears the title of Politicus, 
Plato mentioning this primitive ſtate of the world, 
calls it the Reign of Saturn, & deſcribes jt in this 
manner. „ () God was then the Prince & common 
„Father of all. He governed the world by him- 
„ ſelf, as he governs. it now by inferior Deities. 


„ Rage & Cruelty, did not then reign upon Earth. 
„ War & Sedition were not ſo much as known. 
„ God himſelf took care of the ſuſtenance of 

* and Shepherd. 


„ mankind, & was their. 
„ There, were no Magiſtrates, bor civil polity; as 
„ there are now. In thoſe: happy days Men ſprung 
„ Out, of the boſom of the earth, which produced 
z them of it ſelf, like flowers & trees. The alle 

(!) Pag. oa. (m)] Pag: 106 1. (n) Pag. $37, $38: 
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»» fields yielded fruits & corn without the labour of 
„ tillage. Men had no occaſion for clothes to cover 

„ their bodies, being troubled with no inclemency 
„ Of the ſeaſons ; & they took their reſt upon beds 
„ Of turf of a perpetual verdure. 

„ Under the Reign of Jupiter , the Maſter of the 
„ Univerſe Saturn, having quitted as it were the 
„ reins of his Empire, hid himſelf in an inacceſ. 
„ ſible retreat. The inferior Gods who governed 
„ under him, retired too; the very foundations of 
„ the world were shaken by motions Contrary to 
„ its principle & its end, it loſt its beauty and its 
„ luſtre, & the good was mixed & blended with 
„evil. But in the end, leſt the world should be 
2» plunged in eternal confuſion, God, the author 
„ Of the primitive order, will appear again, and 
„ reſume the reins of Empire. Then he will change, 
„ amend, embellish & reſtore the whole frame of 
„Nature, & put an end to decay of age, to di 
„ ſeaſes, & death. 7 Lt | 

In the dialogue under the title of Phædrus, Plat 
enquires into the ſecret cauſes of moral Emil, which 
brought in phyſical Evil. ,, (o) There are in every 

„one of us, ſays he, two Nuri. & principal ſpring 


„ Of action, the deſere of pleaſure, and the love of 


„ Virtue, Which are the wings of the Soul. When 
„ theſe wings are parted, when the love of pleaſure 
„ & the love of virtue move contrary ways, then 
„ Souls fall down into mortal bodies. Let us fee 
here his notion of the pleaſures which Spirits taſte 
in Heaven, & of the manner how Souls fell from 
the happy ſtate which they enjoy'd there. 

„ (5) The great Jupiter, (ſays he) driving on 
„s his wing d chariot , marches firſt, followed by al 
z» the inferior Gods and Genii; thus they — 
e 37 dhe 


(o) Pag. 1216. (p) Pag. 1222. 
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,, the Heavens ,. admiring the infinite wonders ther- 
„of. But when they go to the great Banquet, 
„they raiſe themſelves to the top of Heaven, and 
,, mount above the ſpheres. None of our Poets 
„ever yet ſung, or can ſing that (q) Smper-celeſtial 
„ Place. There Souls with eyes of the mind, con- 
„template the truly exifting Efſence , which has 
„neither colour, nor figure, nor is the object of 
„any ſenſe, but is purely intelligible. There they 
„ ſee Virtue, Truth & Juſtice, not as they are here 
„ below, but as they exiſt in him who is Being it 
„ ſelf. There they are delighted with that fight till 
» they are no longer able to bear the glory of it; 
„& then they return back to Heaven, where the 
„ feed again on nectar & amöbroſia. Such is the life 
. of the Gods. e 
„Now, continues Plato, (r) every Soul which 
. follows God faithfully into that ſuper- celeſtial 
. place, continues pure & without blemish ; but if 

it takes up with neclar & ambroſia, & does not 
, attend on Jupiter's chariot to go & contemplate 
„truth, it grows heavy & 1 It breaks its 
„wings, it falls upon the Earth, & enters into an 
„ human body more or leſs vile, according as it 
„has been more or leſs elevated. Souls leſs degra- 
„ ded than others, dwell in the bodies of Philoſo- 
by nm The moſt deſpicable of all animate the 
„ bodies of Tyrants & evil Princes. Their condi- 
„tion alters after death, & becomes more or lefs 
„happy, according as they have loved Virtue or 
Vice in their lifetime. After ten thoufand years 
, Souls will be re- united to their principle. During 
that ſpace of time their wings grow again & are 
. renew'd. ** oY, 

Such 


00 "'Yauguedn®- rn . (.) Pag. 1223. 
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Such was the Doctrine which Plato Oppoſed; to 
the profane ſect of Democritus & Epicurns, Who denied 
an eternal Providence, on account of the pace! & 
moral evil which they ſaw in the world. This Phi- 


loſopher gives us a fine deſcription. of the Univerſe, | 


He conſiders it as an immenſity filled with free 
Spirits; which inhabit & inform innumerable worlds. 
Theſe Spirits aue qualified to enjoy à double feli. 
city; the one confiſting in the contemplation of 
the Divine Eſſence, the other in admiring his works. 
When Souls no longer make their felicity conſiſt in 
the knowledge of truth, & when lower pleaſutes 
turn them off from the love of the ſupreme eſſence, 
they are thrown down into ſome Planet, there to 
undergo expiatory punishments till they are cured 
by their ſufferings. Theſe Planets are conſequently, 
according to Plato's notion, like Hoſpitals (5) for 
the cure of diſtempered Intelligences. This is the 
inviolable Law eſtablished (2) for the preſervation 
of order in the Celeftial Sphere. 
This double employment of Celeſtial Spirits, 1; 
one of the ſublimeſt notions of Plato, & shes the 


wonderful depthof his genius. This was the ſyſtem 


adopted by the Heathen' Philoſophers, whenever 
they attempted to explain to us the origin of evil. 
And thus they reaſon; if Souls could without in- 
termiſſion contemplate the Divine Eſſence by 2 
direct view, they would be impeccable, the ſight 
of the ſupreme good neceſſarily engaging all the love 
of the will. To explain therefore the fall of Spirits, 
they are forced to ſuppoſe an interval, When the 
Soul withdraws from the Divine preſence, & quits 
the ſupra- celeſtial” abode; in order to admire the 
beauties of Nature, and entertain herſelf. with am- 
broſia, as a food leſs delicate, & more 3 a 

; | nite 
(%) Noooxouste:i..: (7) Oromo; adgagrine. 
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faite. being. Tis in theſe intervals that she falls, 
chort of her duty. - + a DSC. CER S995, 

Pythagoras had learned the ſame doctrine among. 
the Egyptians. We have ſtill a very valuable monu- 
ment of it left in the Commentary of Hierocles upon 
the golden Verſes aſcribed to that Philoſopher. 
„As our alienation from God, ſays this Author, 
„& the loſs of the wings which uſed to raiſe us up; 
„to heavenly things, have thrown us down into 
„this region of death which is over-- run with all 


„manner of evils; ſo the ſtripping our ſelves of 


„ earthly. affections (), and the revival of virtues 
„in us make our wings grow again, & raiſe us up 
„to the manſions of life, where true good is to 
, be found without any mixture of evil. The eſſence 
„ of Man being in the middle between beings that 
„ contemplate God without ceaſing, & ſuch as are 
„not able to contemplate him at all, he has it in 
„ his power to raiſe- himſelf up towards the one, 
„or fink down towards the other. | 

„ () The wicked man, ſays Hierocles in another 
„place, does not care that the Soul should be im- 
„mortal, for fear he should live after death only 
„to ſuffer punichment. But the Judges of the 
„Shades below, as they form their judgment upon 
„the rules of truth, do not decree, that the Soul 
„should exiſt no longer, but that it should be no 
» longer vicious. Their buſineſs is to correct & cure 
, It, by preſcribing punishments for the health of 
„nature, jult as Phyſicians heal the moſt inveterate 
„ ulcers by inciſions. Theſe Judges punish the crime 
» In order to extirpate vice. They do not annihilate 


%"S 


„the eſſence of the Soul, but bring it back to its f 
» true & genuine exiſtence, purifying it from all 


= doe ya ated, he 
(u) Hierocles Com. in Aurta Carm. p. 187. Ed. Cant. 1709, 


(w) Tbid, car. pag. 120. 
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„ the paſſions that corrupt it. And therefore when 
„ we have ſinned, we should be glad to embrace 
„ the punishment, as the only remedy for vice. 

Tis therefore evidently the doctrine of the moſt 
famous Greek Philoſophers, 1ſt, That Souls had a 
pre- exiſtence in Heaven. 2dly , That the Jupiter 
who marched at the head of Souls before the loſs 
of their wings, he to whom Saturn gave the reins 
of his Empire after the origin of evil, is a diſtinct 
being from the ſupreme Eſſence, & is very like the 
Mythras of the Perſians, & the Orus of the Egyprians, 
3dly, That Souls loſt their wings and were thruſt 
down into mortal bodies, becauſe that inſtead of 


following Jupiter's chariot, they — themſelves. 


too much up to the enjoyment of lower pleaſures, 
4thly , That at the end of a certain period of time, 
the wings of the Soul shall grow again, & Saturn 
shall reſume the reins of his Empire in order to re- 
ſtore the Univerſe to its original perfection. 

Let us now examine the Egyptian Mythology, 
the ſource from whence that of the Greeks was de- 
rived. I shall not offer to maintain the myſtical ex- 
plications that Kircher gives of the famous Table 
of Iſis, or of the Obelisks that are to be ſeen at Rome: 
I confine my ſelf co Plutarch, who has preſerved 
us an admirable monument of that Mythology. To 
repreſent it in its real beauties, it will be proper to 
give a Short & clear analyfis of his Treatiſe of 1 
& _ which is a Letter written to Clea, Prieſteſs 
of Iſis. | 

„ (x) The Egyptian Mythology, ſays Plutarch, 
„ has two ſenſez, the av facrea & {ublime, the 
„other ſenſible and palpable. Tis for this reaſon 
,» that the Egyptians put Sphinxes before the door of 
,» their Temples; deſigning thereby to ſignify to u 


„ fab 


(x) FA. 354. 
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,, under enigmatical words. This is alſo the ſenſe 
„ of the Inſcription upon a ſtatue of Pallas or FA 
„ at Sais, I am all that is, has been, e shall be, 
„ & no mortal has ever yet removed the vel that 
„ covers me. | 
„) He #fterwards relates the Egyptian Fable of 
„ Iſis & Oſiris. They were both born of Rhea & 
„the Sun: Whilſt they were till in their Mother's 
„ womb, they copulated & ingendered the God Orus, 
,, the living image of their ſubſtance. Typhon was 
„ not born, but burſt violently through the ribs of 
„ Rhea. He afterwards revolted againſt Oſiris, filled 
,, the Univerſe with his rage & violence, tore the 
„ body of his Brother in pieces, mangled his limbs, 
„ & ſcattered them about. Ever fince that time Iſis 


„goes wandring about the earth, to gather up the 


„ {cattered limbs of her Brother & Husband. The 
,, eternal & immortal Soul of Oſiris led his Son Orus 


„ to the Shades below, where he gave him inſtruc- 


,, tions how to fight, & beat Typhon. Orus returned 
„upon earth, fought & defeated Typhon, but did 
,, not kill him. All that he did was to bind him, 
„ & take away his power of doing miſchief. The 


„ wicked one made his eſcape afterwards, & was 


„ going to renew his malice: But Orus fought him 
| „in two bloody battels, & deſtroyed him entirely. 

| „ Plutarch goes on thus; (x) Whoever applieth 
theſe Allegories to the bleſſed immortal Divine 


9 
„ We muſt not however believe that they are mere 


— 


e „ fables without any meaning , like thoſe of the 
n „Poets. They repreſent to us things that really 
| „ happened. | . N | 

15 N D 2, It 
a 


(2) Pag. 265. (x) Paz. 358, 


„ that their Theology contains the ſecrets of wiſdom 


nature, deſerves to be treated with contempt. 
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„ It would be likewiſe a dangerous error, and 
„ manifeſt impiety to interpret what is ſaid of the 
„ Gods, as Euemerus the Meſſenian did, & apply it 
„ to the antient Kings & great Generals. This would 
„ tend to deſtroy Religion, & eſtrange men from 
„ the Deit ß. "430 
„ (a) There are others, adds he, much juſter in 
„their notions, who have wrote, that whatever 
„ 1s related of Typhon, Ofiris, Iſis, & Orus mult be 
„ underſtood of Genii & Demons. (b) This was the 
„ Opinion of Pythagoras, Plato, Kenocrates, and 
„„ Chryſippus, who followed the antient Theologiſts 
„ in this notion. All thoſe great men maintained 
„ that theſe Genii were very powerful, & far ſi- 
„ perior to Mortals. They did not however partake 
„of the Deity in a pure & ſimple manner, but were 
„ compoſed of a ſpiritual & corporeal nature; aud 
„ Conſequently capable of pleaſures & pains, paſſions 
„ & changes; for there are virtues & vices among 
„the Genii as well as among Men. Hence come 
„ the Fables of the Greeks about the Titans & the 
„Giants, the. battels of Python with Apollo, the 
„ faries & extravagance of Bacchus, & ſeveral fic- 
„ tions like thoſe of Oſiris & Typhon, Hence is i 
;, that Homer ſpeaks of good & evil Demons. Plat 
„ Calls the firſt, Tutelary-Deities, becauſe they are 
„ mediators between God and Man, carry up the 
, prayers of mortals to Heaven, & bring us from 
„ thence the knowledge & revelation of ſecret & 
„ future things. | 
„(e) Empedocles, continues he, ſays, that tht 
„ evil Demons are punished for the faults they have 
„ committed. The Sun precipitates them at fir 
„ into the Air, the Air caſts them into the deep 8e 
„ The Sea vomits them upon the Land, & a 
„ (IN 
(a) Pag. 358, (%) Pag, 366 (e) Tg. 361, 
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5 the Earth they are raiſed up at laſt towards Heaven. 
„Thus are they tranſported from one place to 
„ another, till being in the end punished & puri- 
„ fied, they return to the place adapted to their 
Y narure. 


Plutarch, after having given ſuch a theological 


explanation of the Egyptian Allegories, gives like- 
wiſe the phyſical explications thereof; but he rejects 
them all, & returns to his firſt doctrine. „ (d) Oſiris 
„is neither the Sun, nor the Water, nor the Earth, 
, nor the Heaven; but whatever there is in nature 
„ well diſpoſed, well regulated, good & perfect, 
„ All that is the image of Oſiris. Typhon is neither 
, ſcorching heat, nor the fire, nor the Sea; but 
„ whatever is hurtful, inconſtant & irregular. 
Plutarch goes farther in another Treatiſe, and 
enquires into the cauſe or the origin of Evil, in a 
manner equally ſolid & ſubtile, which is expreſſed 
thus: „„ (e) The Maker of the World being per- 
, fetly good, formed all things at firlt, as far as 
„ Was poſſible, like himſelf. The World at its birth 
„received, from him that made it, all ſorts of good 
„things: Whatever it has at preſent unhappy. and 
„ wicked in it, comes from a diſpoſition foreign 
„to its nature. God cannot be the cauſe of evil, 


ww 


9. 


— 


„ becauſe he is ſovereignly good; Matter cannot 


» be the cauſe of evil, becauſe it has no active force. 
„But evil comes from a third principle, neither 
„ ſo perfect as God, nor ſo imperfe& as Matter. 
„This third Being is an intelligent nature, which 
„being ſelfmoving , hath within itſelf a ſource, 


„dA principle, & a cauſe of mation. 


I have already shewn that the Schools of Pytha- 
goras & Plato aſſerted Liberty of Will. The former 
expreſſes it by the nature of the Soul, which 

D 2 


(4) Pag. 376. (e) Pint. de Anim, form, Pag. 1015. 
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either raiſe or fink itſelf; the other by the wings of 
the Soul, which may move different ways and be 
parted. Plutarch follows the ſame principles, and 
makes Liberty conſiſt in the activity of the Soul, 
by which it is the ſource of its own determinations. 
This opinion therefore ought not to be looked 
upon as modern. It is at once both natural & phi- 
loſophical. The Soul can always ſeparate & re-unite, 
recall & compare her ideas, & on this activity de- 
- pends her liberty. We can always think upon other 

goods than thoſe we are actually thinking of. We 

can always ſuſpend our conſent, to conſider if the 

£00d that we enjoy, be, or be not the true good, 

Our liberty does not conſiſt in willing without any 

reaſon for willing; nor in preferring a leſſer good 
to what appears to us to be a greater; but it con- 


fiſts in examining whether the preſent good be a 


real or an imaginary good. The Soul exerts its li- 
berty only when it is placed between two objects 
that ſeem worthy of ſome choice. It is never car- 
Tied away invincibly by the impreſſion of any finite 
good, becauſe it can think upon other goods much 


| charm & attraction that is ſufficient to get the bet- 
ter of the apparent & deceitful good. 

It muſt be owned that the Paſſions by the lively 

impreſſions which they make on us, ſometimes 

| take up all the capacity of the Soul, & hinder it 

from reflecting. They darken its diſcerning faculty, 

| G&hurryit on to an aſſent: They transform object: 

& place them in a wrong light. But ſtrong as they 

are, they are never invincible; tis difficult indeed, 

but not impoſſible, to ſurmount them. Tis always 

in our power to diminish their force gradually, & 

prevent their exceſs. This is the warfare of Man 

on earth, & this is the triumph of Virtue. RE 

| | 1 i 0 


Ul 


| greater than they, & thereby diſcover a- ſuperior 
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The Heathens feeling this tyranny of the Paſſions, 
were convinced by the light of nature alone, of the 
neceſſity of a celeſtial Power to ſubdue them. They 


cending from Heaven. They are continually bringing 
into their Poems guardian Deities who inſpire, en- 
lighten & ſtrenghten us, to shew that heroick vir- 
tues can only proceed from the Gods. Theſe were 
the principles upon which the wiſe Antients went, 
in their arguments againſt thoſe notions of Fatality, 
which are alike deſtructive to Religion, Morality 
& Society. But to return to the Egyptians. 

Their doctrine, according to Plutarch, ſuppoſes 
t. That the world was created without any phyfi- 
cal or moral evil, by a Being infinitely good. 


2. That ſeveral Genii abuſing their liberty, fell into 


crimes, & conſequently into miſery. 3. That thefe 
Genii muſt ſuffer expiatory punishments till they are 
purified & reſtored to their firſt ſtate. 4. That the 
God. Orus, the Son of 1is & Oſiris, & who fights 
with the evil Principle, is a ſubordinate Deity, 
ke Jupiter the Son of Saturn. 
Let us paſs next into Perſia, to conſult the My- 
thology of the Orientals. The nearer we approach 
| the firit origin of Nations, the clearer shall we find 
[WF their Theology. 
WH », Zoroaſter, fays Plutarch, (J) taught that there 
„„ are two Gods contrary, to each other in their 
„„ operations, the one the author of all the good, 
„ the other of all the evil in nature. The good 
„ Principle he calls Oromazes, the other the Dæ- 


„ ſembles light and truth, the other darkneſs and 
v Ignorance, There is likewiſe a middle God be- 
: D 3 = tween 


G De La. & fr. pag. 370. (2) Lid. 


always repreſent Virtue to us as a divine energy de 
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2», tween theſe two, named Myrhras (h), whom Fx 
4s the Perfians call the Interceſſor or Mediator. * 


„ The Magi add, that Oromazes is born of the 
5 pureſt light, & Arimanius of darkneſs; that they hs 
„ make war upon one another, and that Oromazes ; 
„ made fix Genii, Goodneſs, Truth, Juſtice, Wiſdom, 
„ Plenty & Joy; & Arimanius made fix others to 
55 oppoie them, Malice, Falshood, Injuſtice, Folly, 5 
3» 


ant & Sadneſs. Oromaxes having withdrawn 5 | 
„ himſelf to as great a diſtance from the Sphere of 5 , 
„ Arimanius, as the Sun is from the Earth, beauti- 1 
„ fied the Heavens with Stars & Conſtellations, 6. 
5 He created afterwards four & twenty other Genu, 29 
3» & put them into an egg; (by which the Ancient; 55 
3» Mean the Earth) but Arimanius & his Gen pierced 9 b 
„ through this shining egg, & immediately evil was 5 
2» blended & confounded with good. But there will " [ 
„ come a time appointed by Fate, when Arimanius 2 q 


2» Shall be entirely deſtroyed & extirpated; the Earth 1 
„ Shall change its form, & become plain & even; eh 
„ & happy men shall have only one & the ſame 1 


„ life, language & government. 2 
„ Theopompus writes alſo, that according to the i in 

»» doctrine of the Magi, theſe Gods muſt make war , ve 
a» for mine thouſand years, the one deſtroying the pd 4 
„ Other's work, till at laſt Hell shall be taken away, 1 
„ Then Men shall be happy, & their bodies be- the f. 
2» Come tranſparent. The God who was the author were 
„ Of their being, keeps himſelf retired till that time; vtec 
»» an interval not too long for a God, but rather when 
„, like à moment of ſleep. God 
We have loſt the ancient Books of the firſt Per- As 


fans; ſo that in order to judge of their Mythology, 
we muſt have recourſe to the oriental Philoſophers 
of our own time, & ſee if there be ſtill left among 

| tag 
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the Diſciples of Zoroaſter any traces of the antient 
doctrine of their Maſter. 
2 Divine of the Church of Ezgland, who had tra- 


velled into the Eaſt, & perfectly underſtood the 


language of the Country, has tranſlated the follow - 


ing paſſages out of Shariſtani, an Arabian Philo- 
ſopher of the fifteenth century. „ (4) The firſt Magi 


„ did not look upon the two Principles as coeternal, 


„ but believed that Light was eternal, and that 
,, Darkneſs was produced in time; & the origin of 


„ this evil Principle they account for in this manner: 
„Light can produce nothing but light, & ean never 
„ be the origin of evil; how then was evil pro- 


„ duced ? Light, ſay they, produced ſeveral beings, 


„ All of them ſpiritual, luminous and powerful. 
„But their Chief, whoſe Name was Ahriman or 
„ Arimanius, had an evil thought contrary to the 
„Light. He doubted, & by that doubt he became 
„ dark. Hence aroſe all the evils, the diſfention , 
„the malice , and every thing elſe of a contrary 
„ Nature to the Light. Theſe two Principles made 
„ War upon one another, till at laſt peace was made, 
„ upon condition that the lower world should be 
„ in ſubjection to Arimanius for ſeven thouſand 
„years; after which ſpace of time, he is to ſur- 
„render back the World to the Light, | 
/ Here we ſee the four notions that 1 ſpeak of in 
the foregoing Work: 1. A ſtate before good & evil 
were blended & confounded together. 2. A ſtate 
after they were ſo blended & confounded. 3. A ſtate 


when evil shall be entirely deſtroyed. 4. A middle 


God between the good & the evil Principle. 


As the doctrine of the Perſian Magi is a ſequel 


of the doctrine of the Indian Brachmans, we mult 
conſult the one to put the other in a clear light. 
„„ e 

(i) Ryde Rel. wet, Perſ. c. 9. p. 163. Ce. 22. 5. 296. 
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* We have but few traces left of the antient Theology 
- of the Gymnoſophiſts, yet thoſe which Strabo has pre- 
' ſerved, ſuppoſe three different ſtates, of the World. 


_ After that Hiſtorian has deſcribed the life and 


manners of the Brachmans, he adds, ,, (k) Thoſe 
„ Philoſophers look upon the ſtate of men in this 
z life zto be like that of children in their mother's 
„ womb; Death according to their notion being a 
2» birth to a true & an happy life. They believe 
„ that whatever happens to mortals here, does not 
„ deſerve the name either of good or evil. They 
„ have many notions in common with the Greeks; 
„ & like them believe that the World had a begin- 
„ ning, & will have an end; and that God who 
„ made it (1), & governs it, is every where pre- 
„ tent deo his Worleee. 
The ſame Author goes on in this manner; 
„ Oneſecritus being ſent by Alexander the Great to 
„learn the life, the manners, and the doctrine of 
„ thoſe Philoſophers, found a Brachman named 
„ Calanus , who taught him the following prin- 
»» Ciples. 1. Formerly , plenty reigned over all na- 
„ ture; milk, wine, honey & oil, flowed in a con- 
„ tinual ſtream from fountains. 2. But Men having 
„ made an ill uſe of this felicity , Jupiter deprived 
„ them of it, & condemned them to labour for the 
„ ſuſtenance of their lives. 3. When Temperance 
„& the reſt of the Virtues shall return upon Earth, 
„ then the antient plenty shall be reſtored (5). 
For the forming a better judgment of the doc- 
trine of the ancient Gymnoſophiſts, I have 8 
; what 


(Til. 15. pag. 714, 714. Ed Paris 1620, (4) Ibid. 
(n) vTnetey is the firſt aoriſt of the Verb vT«px ſun, 

and ought to be tranſlated fiat, not fadta et, as Xylander 

has rendered it, for want of underſtanding the notion of 
Calanus, | R 
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what has been tranſlated of the Vedam, which is 


the ſacred book of the modern Bramins. Though its 
antiquity is not perhaps ſo great as they affirm it to be, 
yet there is no denying but it contains the ancient 
traditions of thoſe people, & of their Philoſophers. 
'Tis plain by this book, „„ (») That the Bramins 
„acknowledge one ſole & ſupreme God, whom 
„they call Viſtnou. That his firſt & moſt antient 
„ production, was a ſecondary God, named Brama, 
„ whom the ſupreme God formed out of a Flower 
„that floated upon the ſurface of the great deep 
„before the creation of the World; & that Piſtnou 
„ afterwards, on account of Brama's virtue, gra- 
„ titude & fidelity, gave him power to create the 
-Umvere.” . | 
They believe moreover, ,, (o) That Souls are 
„ Eternal emanations of the Divine Eſſence, or at 
z» leaſt that they were produced long before the 
z» Crearion of the World; that they were originally 
„in a ſtate of purity, but ſinned, & have. been ever 
„ ſince thrown down into the bodies of Men and 
„ Beaſts, according to their ſeveral demerits; fo 
„that the body, where the Soul reſides, is a ſort 
„of dungeon or priſon. | | 
In a word, they hold, that „ after a certain 
„number of Tranſmigrations , all Souls shall be 
„ re- united to their origin, shall be re- admitted 
„ into the company of the Gods, & shall at laſt 
„be deified. (p) | | | | 
I shoald hardly have thought theſe traditions au- 
thentick, or have brought my ſelf to truſt to the 
Tranſlators of the Vedam, if this doctrine had not 
been perfectly agreeable to that of Pythagoras, which 
I gave an account of a little before. This Philoſo- 
7 D 5 pher 
(n) See Abrah. Raser, of the Religion of the Bram. Bock. 
41. Part t. ch. 1. & Kercher Sina 11luſt. 


(a) 4%. Reger, Part z. ch 7. {p) Ath Kirchers Sina luſh, 
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1 — taught the Greeks nothing but what he had 
earned from the Gymnoſophiſts. | 
The diſcovery of theſe uniform & agreeing ſen- 


timents in Greece, in Egypt, in Perſia, & in the In-. 


dies, made me deſirous to advance further into the 
eaſt, & to carry my ſearches as far as China. I ap- 
plied -my ſelf accordingly to ſuch as underſtood the 
language of that country , had ſpent ſeveral years 
in it, & were well verſed in the original books of 
.that Nation. [And in this point particularly I have 
made great uſe of the informations I have received 
from a Gentleman of a ſuperior genius, who does 
not care to be mentioned till he has published a large 
work upon theſe matters, which will be of ſervice to 
Religion, & do honour to human underſtanding, ] 
In the mean time he has allowed me to publish 
the following paſſages, which he tranſlated himſelf 
out of ſame antient Chineſe books that have been 
brought into Europe, & which may be ſeen both at 
Paris & at Rome; ſo that all who underſtand the 
language , may judge of the faithfulneſs of- the 
tranſlation. 

The book Ying, i. e. the book of changes, is con- 
tinually ſpeaking of a double Heaven; a primitivi 
Heaven, & a poſterior Heaven. The firſt Heaven 
is there deſcribed in the following manner: ,, All 
„things were then in an happy ſtate, every thing 
„ was excellent, every thing was good, all beings 
„ Were perfect in their kind. In this happy age 
„Heaven & Earth employed their virtues joint!y 
„ to embellish nature. There was no jarring in the 
„ Elements, no inclemency in the Air. All things 
„ grew without labour, an univerſal fertility reigned 
„ Every where. The active & paſſive Virtues con- 
2» ſpired together without any effort or oppoſition, 
„ to produce & perfect the Univerſe. 


In 
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In the books which the Chineſe call king or 
Sacred, we read the following paſſage; ,, Whilſt the 
„ firſt ſtate of Heaven laſted, a pure pleaſure & a 
„perfect tranquillity reigned over all Nature. There 
„ Were neither labour nor fatigues, nor pains, nor 
5 11 7K Nothing made oppoſition to the wil 
of Man. 
The Philoſophers who ſtuck to theſe antient tra- 
ditions, & particularly Tchouangſe ſays, ,, That in 
„ the ſtate of the firſt Heaven, Man was united 
„ inwardly to the ſupreme Reaſon, & outwardly 
„he practiſed all the works of juſtice. The heart 
,, rejoiced in truth, and there was no mixture of 
„ falſchood . Then the four ſeaſons of the year 
„ ſucceeded each other regularly without confuſion; 
„ There were no impetuous winds, nor exceſſive 
„ Tins. The Sun & the Moon without ever being 
„ darkened, furnished a light much purer and 
„ brighter than at preſent. The five Planets kept 
„ On their courſe without any inequality. Nothing 
» did harm to Man, & Man did harm to nothing. 
„ An univerſal amity & harmony reigned over all 
%% ---- --* | | 
| On the other ſide, the Philoſopher Hoainantſe 
ſpeaking of the latter Heaven, ſays, „The pillars 
| ,, of Heaven were broken, the Earth was shaken 
„ to its very foundations. The Heavens ſunk lower 
„ towards the north; the Sun, the Moon, & the 
| ,, Stars, Changed their motions; the Earth fell to 
„pieces; the waters encloſed within its boſom , 
| ,, burſt forth with violence, & overflowed it. The 
n Earth rebelling againſt Heaven, the ſyſtem of the 
„ Univerſe was quite diſordered, the Sun was dark- 
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v ened, the Planets altered their courſe, & the uni- 
v Verſa] harmony was diſturbed, 
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60 ANTIENT MYTHOLOGIE. 
The Philoſophers Ventſè & Lietſe, who lived long 
before Hoainant/e, expreſs themſelves almoſt in the 
fame terms. „ The univerſal fertility of Nature, 
„ fay theſe antient Authors, degenerated into an 
„ ugly barrenneſs , the plants faded, the trees 
„ withered away, Nature deſolate & in mourning, 
„ refuſed to diſtribute her uſual bounty. All Cres. 
„ tures declared war againſt one 3 Evils & 
»» Crimes overflowed the face of the Earth. 
. Al the evils aroſe, ſays the book Likiyki, „ from 
„ Man's deſpiſing the ſupreme Monarch of the Uni- 
„ verſe. He would needs diſpute about truth and 
„ falſchood, & theſe diſputes banished the eternal 
„ Reaſon. He then fixed his looks on terreſtrial 
„ Objects, & loved them to exceſs, Hence aroſe 
„the paſſions, & he became gradually transformed 
„ into the objects he loved, & the celeſtial Reaſon 
„ abandoned him entirely. This was the original 
„ ſource of all crimes, which drew after them al 
„ manner of evils ſent by Heaven for the punish- 
„ ment thereof. | 
The ſame books ſpeak of a time when every 
thing is to be reſtored to its firſt ſplendour, by the 
coming of an Hero called Kiuntſe, which ſignifies 
Shepherd & Prince, to whom they give likewile 
the names of The moſt Holy, the Univerſal Teacher, 
& the Supreme Truth, He anſwers exactly to the 
Mythras of the Perſians, the Orus of the Egyptians, 
the Mercury of the Greeks, and the Brama of thc 
Tedians. | 
The Chineſe books ſpeak likewiſe of the ſufferings 
& conflicts of Kiuntſe, juſt as the Syrians do of the 
death of Adonis, who was to rife again to make 
Men happy (2), & as the Greeks do of the mor 
: | 8 


| (4) See the deſcription that Julius Firmicus gives of the 
Feaſts, Ceremonies and Myſteries of Adonis and Luci! 
de Dea Syria, pag, 1058, Ed. Par, 
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& painful exploits of the Son of Jupiter who was 
to come down upon Earth. It looks as if the ſource 
of all theſe allegories was only an antient Tradition 
common to all Nations, that the middle God, to 
whom they all give the name of Soter or Saviour, 
was to put an end to crimes by his great ſufferings. 
But I do not lay any ſtreſs upon this notion, my 
defign being only to ſpeak of the traces that appear 


in all Religions of a nature exalted, fallen, & to be 


repaired again by a Divine Hero. 

Theſe truths run equally throughout the Mytho- 
logies of the Greeks, the Egyptians, the Perſians, 
the Indians, & the Chineſe. Tis time to come at 
aft to the Jewish Mythology. 


I mean by it the Rabbiniſm or Philoſophy of the 


Jewish Doctors, & particularly of the Eſſenes. Theſe 
Philoſophers aſſerted, according to the teſtimony 
of. Philo (r) & Joſephus (s), ,, That the literal ſenſe 
„ Of the ſacred text was only an image of hidden 
„ truths, They changed the words & precepts of 
„ wiſdom into allegories, after the cuſtom of their 


,, Anceſtors, who had left them ſeveral books for 


, their inſtruction in this ſcience. 

'Twas the univerſal taſte of the Orientals to make 
uſe of corporeal images to repreſent the properties 
& operations of Spirits, 


This ſymbolical ftile ſeems in a great meaſure 


authorized by the ſacred Writers. The Prophet 
Daniel repreſents God to us under the 1mage of the 
Antient of Days. The Hebrew Mythologiſts and 
Cabbaliſts, who are a ſucceſſion - of the School of 
the Eſenes, took occaſion from thence to explain 
the Divine attributes, as members of the body of 


tne Antient of Days. We ſee this Allegory carried 


to an extravagance in the books of the Rabbins. 
| They 
(r) Phil, de Leg Alleg l. 2, b. 53, (4) Fof de Bull, Jud. la c. 13. 
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They ſpeak there of the dew that diſtilled from the 
brain of the Antient of Days, from his skull, his hair, 
his forehead, his eyes, & eſpecially from his wonder. 
ful beard, | 

Theſe compatiſons are undoubtedly abſurd, and 
unbecoming the Majeſty of God: But the Cabba- 
liſtical Philoſophers pretend to authorize them by 
fome very metaphyſical notions. 

The Creation, according to them, is a picture 
of the Divine perfections. All created beings are 
conſequently images of the ſupreme Being, more 
or leſs perfect in proportion as they have more or 
leſs conformity with their Original. 

Hence it follows that all creatures are in ſome 
reſpect like one another, & that Man, or the mis 
crocoſm , reſembles the great world or macrocoſm; 
the material world reſembles the intelligible world, 
as the intelligible world does the Archetype, which 
is God. | | 
Theſe are the Principles upon which the allego- 

rical expreſſions of the Cabbaliſts are founded. If we 
ſtrip their Mythology of this myſterious language, 
we shall find in it ſublime notions very like thoſe 
which we have before admired in the Heathen Phi- 
loſophers. Now theſe are the four principal ones 
which I find clearly enough ſet forth in the works 
of the Rabbins 1#:+ra, Moſchech, & Jitzack, which 
Rittangelius has tranſlated in his Cabbala denudata. 
1. „All ſpiritual ſubſtances, Angels, human Souls, 
„& even the Soul of the Meſſias (t), were created 
„ from the beginning of the world: And conſe- 
„ quently our firſt Parent, of whom Moſes ſpeaks, 
„ repreſents not an individual perſon , but all man- 
„ kind governed by one ſole head. In that primi- 
„tive ſtate every thing was glorious and pre 

\ | „ there 
[.) Vifon, Exehicl, Mercav. Exp, apud Rintang. p. 225. T. 3, 


„there was nothing in the Univerſe that ſuffered, 
,, becauſe there was no ſuch thing as crime. Nature 


„ was a real & a ſpotleſs image of the Divine per- 


fections. This anſwers to the Reign of Oſiris, Oro- 
maxes, & Saturn. | | 

2. „The Soul of the Meſſias, by his perſeverance 
„ in the Divine Love, came to a ſtrict union with 


„to be the King, the Head & the Guide of all 
„Spirits. (4) This notion has ſome reſemblance to 
thoſe which the Perſians had of Mythras, the Egyp- 
tians of Orus, & the Greeks of Jove, the Guide that 
led Souls into the ſupra-celeſtial abode. 
3. „ The virtue, perfection & beatitude of ſpirits 
„ Or Zephirots, conſiſted in continually receiving & 
„ rendring back the rays which flowed from the 
„ Infinite centre, that ſo there might be an eternal 
„ Circulation of light & happineſs in all Spirits (20). 
„ Two ſorts of Zephirots failed in the obſervance 
„of this eternal law. The Cherubims, who were 
„of a ſuperior order, did not render back this light, 
,, but kept it within themſelves, ſwelled, & became 
„like veſſels that are too full, till at laſt they burſt 
„ In pieces, & their Sphere was changed into a 
„ gloomy Chaos. The Iſchim, who were of an in- 
„ ferior order, shut their eyes againſt this light, 
„turning themſelves towards ſenſible objects (x). 
„ They forgot the ſupreme beatitude of their na- 
„ture, & took up with the enjoyment of created 
„ pleaſures. They fell thereby into mortal bodies. 
4. „Souls paſs through ſeveral revolutions before 
„they return to their primitive ſtate ; but after the 
„coming of the Meſſias, all Spirits will be reſtored 
„ tO their rank, & be put in poſſeſſion of the an- 
„tient 


(s) Ib. p. 226. (w) 1b. de Revo. anim, Par, 1 Cap. 1. p. 244 


(x) Phil. Cabbal, dif, 8. cap. 13. . 173. T. 3. Rittang. 
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„the pure Godhead, & was deſervedly advanced 
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64 ANTIENT MVTHOLOGIE. 

„tient happineſs which they enjoyed before the iy 
„ Of our firſt parent ()). | | 
- 1 leave the Reader to determine whether theſe 
four notions do not reſemble thoſe which we have 
found in Perſia, in Egypt, & in Greece. And this 
reſemblance I thought a ſufficient authority for me 
to give the four mythological pictures which are 
inſerted in the foregoing work. 

In all theſe Syſtems we ſee that the antient Phi- 

loſophers, in order to refute the objections of the 
impious drawn from the origin & duration of evil, 
adopted the doctrine of the Pra-exiſtence of Souls, 
and their final Reſtoration, Several Fathers of the 
Church have maintained the firft opinion, as the 
only philoſophical way of explaining original fin, 
And Origen made uſe of the latter, to oppoſe the 
Libertines of his time. : 
Ir is far from my intention to defend theſe two 
opinions diſcountenanc'd by the Church. All the 
uſe I make of the arguments which the wiſe antients 
found out againlt impiety , is to shew, that Reaſon 
alone furnishes means ſufficient to confound ſuch 
Philoſophers as refuſe to believe unleſs they can com- 
prehend. 88 6 

"Tis for this reaſon that I make Daniel ſpeak a 
different language from Eleazar. The Prophet advi- 
ſes Cyrus to lay aſide all ſubtile ſpeculations, & to 
leave to God the care of juſtifying the incompre- 
henſible ſteps of his Providence. He plunges him 
again into an obſcurity more wholſome and more 
ſuitable to human weakneſs, than all the conjectures 
of Philoſophers. He reduceth what we are to believe 
on this ſubje&, to theſe four principal truths. 

1. God being infinitely good, cannot produce 


wicked & miſerable beings; & therefore the mor 


) De Revol. Anim, pag. 307, 


* 
* 
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& phyſical evil which we. ſee. in the Univerſe 
muſt come from the abuſe that Men make of their 


libertxꝛ. 18 . 

2. Human- nature is fallen from the firſt purity in 
which it was created, & this mortal life is a ſtate 
of trial, in which Souls are cured of their cor- 
ruption, & aſpire to immortality by their virtue. 

3. God is united to human- nature in order to 
expiate moral evil by his ſacrifice. The Meſſias will 
come at laſt in his glory to deſtroy phyſical e vil, 
and renew the face of the Earth. 


4. Theſe truths have been tranſmitted to us from 
age to age, from the time of the Deluge till now, 
by an univerſal tradition. Other Nations have 
obſcured and altered this tradition by their fables. 
It has been preſerved in its purity no where but in 
the holy Scriptures, the authority of which cannot 
be diſputed with any shadow of reaſon, 

?Tis a common notion that all the footſteps of natural 
& reveal'd Religion which we ſee in the Heathen Poets & 
Philoſophers, are originally owing to their having read 
the books of Moſes. But *t1s impoſſible to anſwer the ob- 
je ctions which are made againſt this opinion. The Fews 
& their books were too long concealed in a corner of the 
earth, to be reaſonably thought the primitive light of the 
Gentiles, We muſt go further back, even to the Deluge. 
'Tis ſurpriſing that thoſe who are convinced of the au- 
thority of the ſacred books , have not made advantage 
of this ſyſtem to prove the truth of the Moſaick hiſtory 
concerning the origin of the world, the univerſal Deluge, 
& the te- peopling of the Earth by Noah. Tis hard to 
explain otherwiſe than by the doctrine I have put in the 1 
mouth of Daniel, that uniformity of ſentiments which we | 
find in the Religions of all Nations. — 
The four great Principles I have ſpoken of, ſeem to me 
the foundation of Chriſtianity. My deſign in this Work 
has been to do homage to our Religion by endeavouring | 
to juſtify its tenets againſt the ſuperſtitious prejudices of | 
weak minds, & the yain ſubtilties of audacious Criticks , 
who cavil at eternal Wiſdom, | ; 


* The end of the Diſcourſe &c, 
E 
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LETTER from Mr. Freret 
(Member of the Academy of Inſcrip- 
tions at Paris) to the Author, con- 


cerning the Chronology of his Work. 
SIR, 
HERE have perhaps been more dif- 
WB ferent ſyſtems formed, to ſettle the 
2z Hiſtory of Cyrus, & the Chronology 
of the Kings of Babylon, than for any 
other part of antient Story. But theſe 
hypotheſes are all ſo defective, & ſo 
ill connected with cotemporary events, that we are 
ſtopp'd almoſt at every ſtep, by the contradictions 
& inconſiſtencies we meet with in them. This every 
man's experience shews him to be true, who read; 
the Writings of Scaliger, Petau, Usher, Marsham, 
the Bishop of Meaux, & Prideaux. 

But in your Work, you have judiciously avoided 
theſe difficulties, & have hit upon the beſt method 
of reconciling the contradictory accounts, which 
Herodotus, Cteſias, Xenophon, & other antient Writers, 
give us of Cyrus. 

You have preſerved this Prince's war with his 
Grandfather Aſtyages; a war which the Antieat: 
allow to be certain: And Xenophon himſelf acknow- 
ledges it, in his narrative of The Retreat of the Tu We 
thouſand. He has ſuppreſſed this fact in his Cyropædia, We 
only to avoid throwing a blemish on Cyrus's cha- 
racer, by a war, which he thought contrary to 
natural duty. Prideaux has likewiſe thought fit to 


omit it. Marsham has invented a mere Romance, 


| & ſuppoſes that there were two different Kingdom 


of the Medes, which were, at the ſame time, go. 


verned 
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verned by two Aſtyagess, one the Grand- father, 
& the other the Enemy of Cyrus. The method 
you have taken is more ſimple, & more agreeable 
to antient Story. You have paved the way for this 
War, & conducted it in ſuch a manner, that it does 
in no wiſe ſtain the character of your Hero. 

The omiſſion of ſo conſiderable an event has led 
Xenophon into two anachroniſms, in order to find 


employment for Cyrus in his younger years. Thus 


he antedates the taking of Sardis, 25 years, and 
that of Babylon, 28. | 6p 


| s this Hiſtorian had nothing in view but mili- 
tay virtues & the qualities of a true Patriot, whereby 
b form his Hero, his ſcheme did not furnish him 
with the ſame materials to fill up Cyras's youth, 
as yours does. He had no thoughts of inſtilling into 
his mind ſuch principles as would moſt effectually 
” WW ſecure him from the dangers which beſet the virtue 
ol Princes; or of guarding him beforehand, againſt 
me corruption of falſe Politicks & falſe Philoſophy, 
W | which are, in their conſequences, equally fatal to 
1; {W lociety, 

, | Xenophon having been educated in Greece, was 
1 i acquainted only with the Kingdoms of Sparta and 
1 | Macedon, whoſe Kings were, properly ſpeaking , 


nothing more than the chief Perſons in the State; 
& the Magiſtrates were rather their Collegues, than 
their Miniſters. He had no notion of the abuſes of 
deſpotick power, & therefore could have no thoughts 
of preventing them. Whereas your deſign being 
to form a King, rather than a Conqueror, a Prince 
ha. Netter qualify'd to make his People happy under his 

Government, than to force them to ſubmit to his 
Laws; you are thereby enabled to give Cyrus full 


FN that very conſiſtently with true Chronology. 

| Cyras died the 218th year of Nabonaſſar, & 539 

ears before the Chriſtian Ara, which I shall ay 
| : LE 8 lole 


Employment in his youth, by making him travel: 
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Joſe time in proving , becauſe acknowledged by all 
Chronologers. This Prince was then Jo years of 
age, according to Dinon, the Author of a celebra- 
ted Hiſtory (a) of Perſia. He was therefore born 
in the 148th year of Nabonaſſar, 600, or 599 years 
before Chriſt. He had reigned, according to the 
Aſtronomical Canon, nine years at Babylon. This City 
was therefore taken in the 61 year of his age, the 
209 of Nabonaſſar, & the 5 39 before Chriſt. 

Sardis was taken, according to Soſicrates (b) in 
Diogenes Laeriius, & according to (c) Solinus, in the 
4 year, of the 58 Olympiad; but according to Eu- 
ſebius, in the firft year of that Olympiad: & conſe- 
quently, either in the 545 or 548 year before Chriſt, 
& the 52, or 55 year of Cyras s life, 

He had reigned 30 years over the Medes & Perſians, 
according to Herodotus & Cteſias, & he was 40 years 
old, according to Dinon, when he mounted the 
Throne; which fixes the beginning of his Reign to 
the 188 year of Nabonaſſar, the firſt year of the 55 
Olympiad, & the 560 year before Chriſt, 

Euſebius (d) tells us that all Chronologiſts agreed 
in placing the beginning of Cyrus's Reign over the 
Medes & Perſians, in this year of the 55 Olympiad. 
But Hiſtorians have neither told us, how many 
vears Cyrus's War with the Medes laſted, nor any 
particulars of what happened in the firſt forty yea:s 
of his life: you are therefore at full liberty to fil 
up this ſpace with whatever ou judge moſt proper 
to your deſign; & your Chronology 1s not only 
agreeable to that of the Greeks & Perſians, but like- 
wiſe to that of the Babylonians. 8 

Xenophon indeed has changed all this chronology. 
According to him, Cyrus went to the Court of 
Media, at 12 years of age, ſtay'd there 4 years, 
returned in his 16 year, entered into the claſs 8 

the 

(4) Cic. de Divin. B. 1. ch. 23. (b) Dior: Laer. B. I. Periand- 

(c) Chap, 411. (4) Præpar. Evang. B. X. 1 | 
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the Eœneo, or Voung- men, in his 17, & continued 
in it 1o years: to which he adds that Aſtyages died 
in this interval. But this is not true; for that Prince 
reigned till he was conquered by Cyrus, in the year 
560, & did not die till ſome years after. You have 
therefore done well in not following Xenophon. 

According to him, Cyrus enter'd Media at the 
Head of 30000 Men, when he was 28 years of age; 
ſubdued the Armenians at 29; marched againſt the 
Lydians, & took Sardis, at 30; and made himſelf 
Maſter of Babylon at 33, about the year 567. This 
is the 179 year of Nabonaſſar, and the 36 of Na- 
buchodonoſor, who reigned ſeven years after it. Theſe 
7 years added to the 21 years of the four Kings who. 
reigned in Babylon after him, make the 28 years of 
the anachroniſm abovementioned, | 

The reſt of Xenophon's chronology: is of no im- 
portance to your Work. He does not determine 
the time of the death, either of Mandana, or Cam- 
by/es; & you are therefore entirely at liberty, to. 
place theſe ſo as beſt ſuits with your deſigg. 

The City of Tyre was not taken till the 19 year 
of Nabuchodonoſor , after a thirteen- years- ſiege, 
which began the ſeventh year of that Prince's. reign,. 
according to the Phænician Annals, which Joſephus. 
had read. In the year Jeraſalem was taken, which. 
was the 18 year of Nabuchodonaſor, the Prophet 
Ezechiel. threatens. Tyre with approaching ruin; it 
therefore was not taken at that time, Cyrus was. 
then 15 years of age. Now, as the time when Cyrus 
met with Amenophis again at Tyre, might be about 
15 years later than this; & as the travels of Cyrus 
are all placed between the 28 & 32 year of his age; 
you are therefore guilty of no anachroniſm in this 
particular. 8 EY, 

We have no where any expreſs paſſage, whereby. 
to fix the time of Nabuchodonoſor's madneſs, That 
be was mad is certain, from Daniel: And it is very 

3 pProbable, 


f 


obable, it happened towards the 'end of his life, 
y reaſons for it are theſe. | 
Jehoiachiu was carried into captivity, in the 8 year 
of Nabuchodonoſor's reign over Judea, & the 4 of 
his reign in Babylon; that is the 148 year of Na- 
bonaſſar, 609 years before Chriſt, & the year Cyrus 
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Was born. 


We are told in Jeremiah (e) & in the (f) ſecond 
Book of Kings, that in the 37 year of Fehozachin'; 
captivity , Evilmerodach aſcended the Throne of Ba- 
bylon, took Jehoiachin out of priſon, admitted him 


to his own table, & beſtowed many honours upon 


him. This was the 184 year of Nabonaſſar, the 
564 before Chriſt, & the 37 of Cyrus's age ; at which 
time Nabuchodonoſor was yet alive, fince he did not 


die till the 186 of Nabonaſſar, & the 39 of Cyrus. 


Evilmerodach therefore did not only mount the 
Throne in his Father's lifetime , but he governed 


without conſulting him, & with ſo little dependance 


upon him, as not to fear ee him, by taking 
quite different meaſures from his, & heaping honours 
on a Prince, whom his Father had all along kept 
in fetters. Beroſus makes the Prince, whom he calls 
Evilmerodach to have reigned 10 years. The Aſiro- 
nomical Canon allows him but two, and calls him 
Hovarodam .. The Scripture places him upon the 
throße three years before the death of his Father. 

All theſe difficulties will vanish if we ſuppoſe, 
that Nabuchodonoſor's madneſs began eight years be- 


fore his death, and that his Son Evilmerodach was 


from that time looked upon as King, placed him- 
ſelf at the head of affairs, & governed the Empire 
with his Father's Miniſters. Theſe eight years, 
joined with .the two he reigned alone after his 

ather's death, make up the ten years of Beroſus. 
The Holy Scriptures begin his reign later, doubtleſs 
from the time that he removed the Miniſters, who 


ö b made 
(e) Chap, LI. ver. 3 (7) c. x xv. 27 
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made him uneaſy , which did not happen till the 
third year before the death of Nabuchodonoſor. This 
Prince's madneſs continued but ſeven years; after 
that time he recovered his ſenſes, reaſſumed the 
overnment, & published an Edict in favour of the 
Hes, which is related in Daniel. His name had 
all along been made uſe of in the publick acts; & 
for this reaſon, the Aſtronomical Canon makes his 
Son Ilovarodam to have reigned but two years. This 
Canon was drawn up from the publick acts. 

Nabuchodonoſors madneſs muſt have produced 
great revolutions in the Court of Babylon: & we 
may form an idea of them, from what paffed at 
the Court of France, during that of Charles VT: 
when the management of affairs was tometimes 
lodged in the hands of the Queen, ſometimes in 
thoſe of her Children, & ſametimes in thoſe of the 
great Lords & Princes of the blood. 

Upon this ſuppoſition, which is both eaſy and 
neceſſary, Nabuchodonoſors madneis happened in 
the 179 year of Nabonaſſar, the 569 before Chriſt, 
& the 32 of Cyrus. This Prince muſt have been 
informed of that event, for it was of great impor- 
tance to him to know it. It is not to be doubted 
but it had its influence in the War of the Medes & 
Perſians. The Babylonians were allied to the aedes 
& their Kings: For Nabuchodonoſor had married a 
Daughter of Aſtyages. They would have taken 
lome part in this War, had jt not been for the 
5 | mediation of Amytis, whom we may ſuppoſe to 
- have labour'd to reconcile the Medes and Perſians; 
e the weakneſs of the Babylonian government, 0Cca- 
„ foned by the madneſs of the King; & the diviſions 
is WW which preyailed at Court, among the different par- 
5, es who contended for the direction of affairs. 
ls The fight of ſo famous a Conqueror reduced ta 
10 ſo deplorable a condition, muſt have been a very 
de Proper ſpectacle for the inſtruction of Cyrus, an 
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you had great reaſon not to neglect it. He returned 
from his Travels, according to your chronology , 
about the 32d year of his age, after Nabauchodonoſor's 
madneſs had already ſeized bim. Cyrus ſpent 7 years, 
under his Father's government, in Perſia, during 
which time, all the intrigues between Cyaxares & 
Soranes were Carried 0n; Cambyſes made War with 
the Medes; Aſtyages died & Cyrus went to Babylon, 
to . rde affairs with Amytis, a little before 
Nabuchodonoſor's madneſs left him. This time was 
judiciouſty choſen, to make the ſight more affecting 
& inſtructive. : 

Your Chronology, with regard to political affairs, 
& the revolutions which happened in Cyrus time, 
is therefore perfectly agreeable to that of the Greets, 
Babylonians, & Hebrews, Let us now enquire, 
whether the Great Men, whom you make Cyrus 
to have ſeen in his Travels, were his cotemporaries. 
You may indeed be allowed a greater liberty in 
this caſe than in the former. 

You know how the Antients contradict one 
another with regard to the time when Zoroaſter 
lived; which doubtleſs proceeds from hence, that 
the name of Zoroafter was given to all thoſe, who, 
at different times, reform'd the Religion of the Magi. 
The laſt of theſe was the moſt famous, & is the 
only one who 1s known by that name, or by the 
name of Zardouſcht, in the Faſt. Prideaux makes 
him cotemporary with Cambyſes , & Darius the Son 
of Hyſtaſpes : But it is very probable he lived ſome 
time before them. 5 | 

The eaſtern Writers, as may be ſeen in Dr. Hyde 
work, make him to have lived under G#»ftaſpes or 
Hy ſtaſpes, the Father of Darab, who is the firſt Daria; 
of the Greeks. This Guſtaſpes was older than Cyrus, 
and may have been the ſame perſon whom you 
make his Governor. Whence it neceſſarily follows, 


that the reformation. of the Religion of the Mari 


muſt 


— 2 


ans. 
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muſt have been made during his reign, and that 
Zoroaſter lived at that time. The reformation made 
by Darius ſuppoſes that the Magi had aſſumed to 
themſelves very great authority, which he took 
away from them. He likewiſe corrupted the purity 
of Zoroaſter's Religion, by a mixture of foreign Ido- 
latry. In his Reign, the worship of Anaitis was firſt 
brought into Perſia, contrary to the hypotheſes of 
Dr. Prideaux. Your ſcheme is more agreeable to 
the courſe of the Hillory, as it reſults from thoſe 
facts, which are related by the Perſian and Arabian 
Hiſtorians, as well as by the Grecian. 
Cyrus may have married Caſſandana at 18 years 
of age, & have lived with her nine or ten years ; 
ſo that he may have travelled into Egypt, about the 
29 year of his age. Your chronology agrees exactly 
with the age of Amaſis. All Chronologiſts agree, 
that his reign ended a year before Cambyſes's Expe- 
dition, that is about the 525 year before Chriſt, & 
the 63d Olympiad. Herodotus makes his reign to have 
laſted 44 years; & conſequently places the beginning 
of it in the 569 ap before Chriſt, & the 52d Olym- 
piad , & about the 30 year of Cyrus, | 
Diodorus indeed, who makes Amaſis to have 
reigned 55 years, ſuppoſes that he aſcended the 
Throne in the 579, or 580 year before Chriſt, & 
the 20 year of Cyras's age: But theſe two opinions 
are eaſily reconciled. Herodotus begins Amaſes's reign 
at the end of the Revolution , which placed him 
on the Throne, & Diodorus at the beginning of his 
Revolt. „ 
Apries muſt have lived but a little time aſter the 
taking of Jeruſalem, ſince the Prophet Jeremiah g) 
foretells his death, under the name of Pharaoh Hophra, 
as what muſt ſoon happen. Jeruſalem was taken in 
the year 589 before Chriſt, and the 36 before Amaſis 
death, which shews that the troubles in Egypt were 
| . already 

(e) Cap, X LIV. laſt Verſe, | 
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already begun. According to your ſyſtem, Amaſi; 

overned all Egypt in tranquillity when Cyrus went 
thither ; & Apries had already been dead ſeveral years; 
which is agreeable both to prophane & ſacred Hiſtory. 
Cyrus being between 28 & 3o years of age when 
he. travelled. | 8 

The Greek Chronology indeed will not be fo eaſily 
reconciled to yours; but the anachroniſin will not 
exceed 12, or 14 years. | 

Chilo was, according to Hermippus, as quoted by 
(hb) Diogenes Laertius, advanced in age, at the time 
of the 524 Olympiad. This Olymprad began in the 
57 zd year before Chriſt, & ended in the 570, which 
was the 30 of Cyrus. This was before his Ephorate, 
which Pamphyla places in the 56 Olympiad ; but this 
_ Paſſage is manifeſtly corrupted. The anonymous 
Author of the Chronology of the Olympiads, fixes 
the time of the Magiſtracy of Chilo, to that of the 
Archonship of kathydemes, at Athens; that is, to 
the 8 t year before Xerxes's paſſage into Aſia, accor- 
ding to the Chronology of the (i) Arondelian Marbles, 
This was the 561 year before Chriſt, & the 38 of 
Cyrus, which agrees perfectly well with your chro- 
nology; for Cyrus might have ſeen Chilo 8 years 
before, as he went to Sparta, & when he was 30 
years of age. 

Periander died, according to (% Soficrates, at the 
end of the 48 Olympiad, the 585 year before Chriſt, 
& the 16 of Cyrus. The Ancients tell us he had 
reigned 40 years, & began to flourish about the 38 
Olympiad. You poſtpone his death 12, or 14 years; 
but as you do this, only to make Cyrus a witneſs 
of his deſperate death , the anachroniſm is a beauty, 
S8 js otherwiſe of little importance. 
 Piſiſtratus's reign over the Athenians did not begin, 
till 560 years before Chriſt, 71 before the Battle of 
Ma- 
(Gs) B. I. (i) Marm. Oxon, Chren, Epoch, 42 | 
{k) Diog, Laert, B. 1, | 
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Marathon, according to Thucydides (I) , & 100 before 
the Tyranny of 400, at Athens. Cyrus was then 
40 years old; ſo that your anachroniſm here is only 
of 9, or 10 years. And with regard to Solon, you 
are guilty of no anachroniſm at all. His Archonship 
& his reformation of the government of Athens, 
was in the year 597 before Chriſt, & the 3d yeat 
of (n) the 46 Olympiad. He ſpent a conſiderable 
time in travelling, & did not return to Athens, till 
he was advanced i 

him to be concerned in publick affairs any more. 
He died at the age of 80 years, in the ſecond year 
of Piſeſtratus's reign, according to Phanias of Ereſa, 
& in the 41 year of Cyrus: Who might therefore 


have converſed with him, nine or ten years before. 


You ought likewiſe to give your ſelf as little con- 
cern about the bringing Pythagoras & Cyrus together. 
Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus tells us, (n) that the former 
went into Italy, about the 50 Olympiad, that is, about 
the 577 year before Chriſt. He makes uſe of the 
word ar, (about) which shews that this date need 
not be ſtrictly taken. And indeed, Diogenes Laertins 
chews us, that he flourished about the 60 Olympiad, 
that is, about 40 years after; which if we under- 
ſtand of the time of his death, which was at the 
age of 80, he will then have been 50 years old, 
when he went into Ialy; & he will appear to have 
been born about the 520 year before Chriſt : if Pytha- 
goras the Philoſopher be the ſame with him who 
offered to fight at the Olympic Games, among the 
Children, and upon being rejected, deſired to be 
received among the Men, & gained the. prize, in 
the 48 Olympiad; he was 16 or 17, in the year 58g 
before Chriſt , & was ſcarce older than Cyrus. This 
is the opinion of Dr. Bentley, & may be defended 
againſt all the objections which have been made 

| 1 againſt 
(!) B. VT. p. 449, 452. & B. J /l. p. 601. Ariſt. Pol. B. V. p. 12. 
10 be . $4.0 Life of gore 2 Hal. B. XII. 
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cold & heavy genius. 
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it is ſufficient for your vindication, that Pythagoras 
was returned from his Travels, & capable of con- 


ferring with Cyrus, when this Prince went into Greece, 


in the year 565 before, Chriſt ; which cannot be 
denied, on any of the different ſyſtems, which the 
Learned have formed, concerning the time of 
Pythagoras. 2 . 

Vou have likewiſe good reaſon for bringing him 
into a diſpute with Anaximander. This Philoſopher 
mult have ſeen Pythagoras, though he was older 


than he, being, according to Apollodorus in Diogenes 


Taertius, 64 years of age, in the 2d year of the 48th 


Olympiad , that is in the year 585 before Chriſt. 


And it is likewiſe a beauty in your Work to ſee 
the young Pythagoras triumphing over the ſophiſtry 
of the materialiſt. It is not to be doubted , but the 
Mileſian Philoſopher was the firſt inventor of the 
doctrine af the Atomiſts. According to (o) Ariſtotle, 
(p) Cicero, (q) Plutarch, & (r) Simplicius, the 20 
&Teigov Of Anaximander , was an infinite matter. His 
doctrine is the ſame with that of Spinoxa. 

Thus you ſee, Sir, that complaiſance has no part 
in my approbation of the chronology of your Book. 
You need not have adhered fo ſcrupuloufly to truth, 
you might have contented your ſelf with probability: 
The nature .of your work did not require more. 
Nevertheleſs this exactneſs will, I am perſuade, 
give it new beauties, in the opinion of thoſe who 
are verſed in ancient Hiſtory. Exactneſs is not ne- 


ceſſarily excluded from works of wit & imagination; 


It produces drieneſs, only when a Writer 1s 0: 2 


Iam, &Cc. 
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